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Foreword 


Through the courtesy and interest of education of- 
ficials in California, an invitation to the American As- 
sociation to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, to hold its twelfth Summer Program Meeting on 
the Pacific Coast, was extended by the Board of Educa- 
tion of the city of San Francisco. The meetings were 
held in the auditorium of the Pacific Heights High 
School, under the auspices of Gough School, the local 
school for the deaf. 


The Program Committee, to whom the thanks of 
the Association are due for a most interesting series of 
lectures, was as follows: 


Miss Alma L. Chapin, Chairman 
Miss Irene T. Short | 

Mr. William A. Caldwell 

Miss Enfield Joiner 

Mr. Frank M. Driggs 

Mr. John D. Wright 

Mr. H. M. McManaway 


It is greatly regretted that the high cost of printing 
has made necessary the condensing of the papers pre- 
sented and the summarizing of all discussions. Each 
paper, as it appeared in the stenographer’s report, was 
returned with a request for abridgment, and the co- 
operation of nearly every speaker has made possible the 
issuance of the proceedings with unusual promptness. 


Harris Tay_or, President. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWELFTH SUMMER MEETING 
OF THE 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACHING 
OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF 


MONDAY MORNING SESSION 
JULY 5, 1926 


The meeting was called to order at 
10.15 A. M., by President Harris Tay- 
lor, and opened with an invocation by 
the Reverend Dr. Ezra Van Nys. 

In the absence of Mr. H. M. McMan- 
away, Secretary of the Association, Mr. 
Burton W. Driggs was appointed Act- 
ing Secretary. 


ADDRESSES OF WELCOME 

The first address of welcome was de- 
livered by MR. WILL C. WOOD, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
the State of California. Mr. Wood ex- 
pressed himself as being genuinely and 
personally interested in the education of 
the deaf, especially since he had been 
appointed sole trustee of the California 
School for the Deaf, at Berkeley. He 
believed that a real beginning was being 
made toward convincing the legislators, 
and the public generally, that the deaf 
can be educated and prepared to take 
their places in the world just as normal 
hearing people can be prepared. 

He mentioned a recent census, just 
completed, of deaf children in California, 
and stated that while it was not as ac- 
curate as they would like to have it, 
owing to the difficulty of getting people 
to recognize the distinction between the 


deaf and the hard of hearing, it was ex- 
tremely valuable, because it pointed out 
the fact that few more than half of the 
deaf children of the State were being 
educated. He emphasized his belief that 
provision should be made for all of 
them, and prophesied that additional 
special classes would have to be estab- 
lished in twenty-five or thirty of the 
larger cities of California. 

Mr. Wood spoke also of -the scarcity 
of well-trained teachers, and said in this 
connection: “I am convinced that unless 
we make up our minds to pay the teach- 
ers of the deaf as good salaries as are 
paid to the teachers of normal children, 
yes, unless we make up our minds to 
pay them even better salaries than are 
paid to teachers of normal children, we 
shall not be able to attract enough peo- 
ple into the work to really take care of 
the problem.” He expressed his interest 
also in vocational work for the deaf, 
and his belief that it would be well to 
profit by the experience of the Rehabili- 
tation Department of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and deal with the handicapped 
person as an individual, rather than as 
a member of a class, in giving him 
vocational training. 

Mr. Wood welcomed the members of 
the Association to San Francisco, on be- 
half of the State of California, and in 
closing, said, “We want to learn from 
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you what you are doing ; we want to give 
you the best that we have.” 


DR. A. A. D’ANCONA, Deputy 
Superintendent of City Schools, San 
Francisco, welcomed the delegates on 
behalf of his city. After calling atten- 
tion to the open-mindedness of its citi- 
zens and expressing. the hope that the 
Association would leave with them some- 
thing of real worth to apply in the little 
local school for the deaf, he said: “Per- 
haps the most important work that 
bodies like this could do would be to 
persuade those in authority that we must 
not judge this work by numbers, by any 
mechanical measure. Possibly the most 
important achievement that has been ac- 
complished in modern days was not 
based on things material, but things 
humanitarian—the care of those who, 
away back in the past, were put out on 
the mountain tops and exposed to death. 
In the care of the handicapped we call 
into play the qualities that are the finest 
in human nature. So it seems to me that 
the most important thing, if I may judge 
from our experience here in San Fran- 
cisco, is to teach Boards of Education 
that they must not judge by a mechani- 
cal yardstick, so many pupils to a teach- 
er, so many dollars for the care of a 
child. There is a certain task to be ac- 
complished and inasmuch as in our class- 
es for handicapped children the difficul- 
ties are multiplied many fold, the judg- 
ment passed upon the work and its cost 
should be based upon the results, and 
not upon the magnitude of the expense.” 


President Taylor, in introducing MISS 
ALMA L. CHAPIN, said, “There is 
another who will give us words of wel- 
come this morning, one also identified 
with California and the work for the 
deaf; one who has made _ possible, 
through her earnest, untiring activities, 
the success of this meeting and the suc- 
cess of the summer school just closed. 
I do not think you realize how much 
we are indebted to Miss Chapin, Princi- 
pal of the Gough School for the Deaf.” 
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MISS CHAPIN, after expressing 
her pleasure at having the Association 
meet, for the first time west of the Mis- 
sissippi, under the auspices of San Fran- 
cisco’s small day school, reviewed briefly 
the history of the organization, which 
had held its first meeting just thirty-five 
years before. Mentioning only the Sum- 


mer Program Meetings (business meet-. 


ings have been held annually), she gave 
the list as follows: 


First Summer Meeting: Lake George, New 
York, July 1st to 10th, 1891. 


Second Meeting: Same place in 1892. 


Third Meeting: Chicago University, Chi- 
cago, IIHinois, in 1893. 

Fourth Meeting: Chautauqua, New York, 
in 1894, 

“ifth Meeting: Pennsylvania Institution 


for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Pennsylvania, in 1896, 

Sixth Meeting: Northampton, Mass., in 
1899. 

Seventh Meeting: Western Pennsylvania 
Institution, Edgewood Park, Penna., in 1906. 

Eighth Meeting: Chicago Normal School, 
Chicago, Illinois, in 1909. 

Ninth Meeting: Institution for the Deaf 
in Providence, Rhode Island, in 1912. 

Tenth Meeting: Mt. Airy, Penna. at a 
joint meeting with the American Instructors 
of the Deaf, in 1920. 

Eleventh Meeting: Lexington Avenue In- 
stitution for the Improved Instruction of the 
Deaf, in New York City, in 1924. 

Twelfth Meeting: Pacific Heights School 
in San Francisco, California, in 1926. 


She named also the Presidents of the 
Association : 


Alexander Graham Bell........00000.00000..... 1890-1893 











Philip Goode Gillett........0................ 1893-1899 
Alexander Graham Bell.......................... 1899-1905 
A. L. E. Crouter....... 1905-1913 
Caroline Yale 1913-1915 
Edmund = Lyon.nn.......eocceseseeeceseeeeseneeeoee 1915-1920 
Harris Taylor......................... 1920- 
For the benefit of the strangers 


present, Miss Chapin told of the pur- 
poses of the Association, its work for 
the deaf and the deafened, its influence 
on oral education in this and other coun- 
tries, its magazine, THE VoLTa REvIEW, 
and its large membership—iarge, that is, 
in comparison with other organizations 
interested in the education of the deaf. 
She referred briefly to the history and 


equipment of Gough School and to the 


preparations made by its staff for the 
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entertainment of the Association dele- 
gates, expressing thanks to the Pacific 
Heights School for the use of its build- 
ing, to the California School for the Deaf 
for its cooperation and hospitality, and 
to the day schools for the deaf in Los 
Angeles, Fresno, Seattle and Tacoma, 
which participated with Gough School in 
the preparation of exhibits. 


MRS. RICHARD SIMON, President 
of the Gough School Parent-Teachers 
Association, presented a warm welcome 
to the guests on behalf of that unique 
body. She said in part: 

“Most of you, I am sure, are familiar 
with Parent-Teachers’ work and _ its 
ideals and attainments. Our primary 
interest is child welfare and whatever 
affects the child becomes the Parent- 
Teachers’ field of endeavor. 

“You may be interested to know that 
the Gough School is the first oral deaf 
school, as far as we know, in the United 
States to become affiliated with the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

“Just a few months ago our little 


‘group of mothers decided that the con- 


structive work we wished to do for 
our children could be best carried on by 
affiliating ourselves with a big body. 
When we examined the wonderful work 
performed by the Parent - Teacher 
groups throughout the country we felt 
sure that affiliation with that group was 
just what we needed. Our contact with 
this great body of women has more than 
justified our hopes. 

“As you have been told, we have a 
very small school and our mothers are 
few in number, but loyal Parent-Teacher 
women are anxious to see us get ahead 
and joined our association, and our mem- 
bership numbers many outsiders anxious 
to do their bit for the children. Our 
problems have become their problems. 
The women of San Francisco now know 
about Gough School and have acquired 
an intelligent interest in the deaf chil- 
dren. 

“Another feature of our Association 
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that is deserving of mention is the fact 
that it really is a Parent-Teacher Group. 
In many associations the mothers are 
the only functioning members, but in 
this instance our fathers and our teach- 
ers take as active an interest as the 
mothers and we could not get along 
without them.” 


Continuing, Mrs. Simon told of the 
special work done by the Gough School 
Parent-Teacher Association in the effort 
to bring the average deaf child into 
school at an earlier age, and of a bill 
to accomplish that purpose, which they 
planned to introduce at the 1927 ses- 
sion of the California State Legis- 
lature. She stated that the approval 
of three prominent local organizations, 
the Congress of Parents and Teachers of 
San Francisco, the City and County ot 
San Francisco Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and the Council of Jewish Women 
of San Francisco, had been secured, and 
asked for the cooperation of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf in drafting this 
bill. She said: 

“We women of California will see 
that it is introduced into the Legislature 
and we have faith in our progressive 
law-makers that they will support a 
good thing when they see it. 

“What wouldn’t the mother of a deaf 
child do to bring back the wasted years 
when she did not know what to do for 
her child? Through our Parent-Teach- 
ers’ work we are trying to get in touch 
with the mothers of the pre-school age 
deaf child and make them see the 
necessity for this instruction and the 
necessity of preparing that child for 
school. A Central Bureau with the 
names of all small deaf children would 
be a vast help. What accomplishments 
we could perform with the proper 
machinery !” 

Mrs. Simon, in closing, thanked the 
Association for choosing San Francisco 
as its meeting place, and invited all 
present to attend a luncheon to be given, 
at the close of the morning session, by 
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the Gough School Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. 


RESPONSES TO ADDRESSES OF 
WELCOME 


MR. JOHN D. WRIGHT, Founder 
and Director of the Wright Oral School, 
New York City; MISS MARY Mce- 
COWEN, First Vice-President of the 
Association, and MR. FRANK M. 
DRIGGS, Superintendent of the Utah 
School for the Deaf, responded, on be- 
half of the: Association, to the addresses 
of welcome. 


MR. WRIGHT, who has been en- 
gaged for thirty-eight years in the 
oral instruction of the deaf, expressed 
especial pleasure in seeing “men like 
Mr. Wood and Dr. D’Ancona, outsiders 
in a way, thinking and planning and 
working for us.” He felt that it meant 
a tremendous advantage for the cause. 
He reviewed briefly the history of oral 
work for the deaf in this country, since 
its introduction in 1864, and emphasized 
the part of pioneer which the State of 
California had played. He was par- 
ticularly glad to see the interest displayed 
in his suggestion to make deafness re- 
portable by physicians, and had great 
hope that California would again be the 
pioneer, in passing such a law. 


MISS McCOWEN claimed forty-five 
years as her term of service in teaching 
the deaf to speak. She called attention 
to the recent increase of interest, on the 
part of the medical profession, in prob- 
lems relating to the deaf, and spoke 
especially of the enthusiastic participa- 
tion of physicians in the recent confer- 
ence of the American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, 
in Philadelphia. “That is the child of 
this organization,” she said, “and I had 
the pleasure of telling its members so. 
It is such a husky child that it forgets 
it had a parent.” She felt that the in- 
terest of the medical profession in the 
work of the Federation, so closly allied 
to the work of the Association, would 
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react to the great benefit of all efforts 
on behalf of those deprived of normal 
hearing. 


MR. DRIGGS spoke of the contribu- 
tion made by teachers of the deaf to edu- 
cational work in general, mentioning es- 
pecially the sense-training work, which, 
he believed, should be introduced into 
all public schools. He agreed heartily 
with the suggestion made by Mr. Wood, 
that the schools for the deaf, in their 
industrial and vocational training, should 
make use of the good ideas and methods 
of the government’s rehabilitation work. 
He advocated the establishment of a 
good normal school for teachers of. the 
deaf somewhere in the West, and hoped 
that California would again be the pio- 
neer. In closing, he said: “As Miss 
McCowen told you, it was an accident 
that we brought the sign language to 
America, but we are gradually coming 
back and carefully and concientiously, 
developing the children in sense training 
and in speech; but above all things else, 
in my opinion, the greatest thing that we 
should develop in our schools is not 
speech, or lip-reading, but English. 
Mind you, I want speech and I want 
lip-reading, and I want good speech and 
I want good lip-reading, but the thing 
above all things else that I want, first, 
last and all the time, is English.” 


PRESIDENT TAYLOR: We will 
now have an address by Dr. Elizabeth 
Woods, Director of the Department of 
Psychology and Educational Research, 
of the Los Angeles Public Schools. 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH STAND- 
ARD TESTS IN THE LOS 
ANGELES SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF 
ELizABETH L. Woops 


The experiment which this paper re- 
ports grew out of a very keen desire, 
expressed by the principal and the teach- 
ers of the Los Angeles School for the 
Deaf, to know how the children of their 
school would rate on standard tests and 
measures devised for the most part for 
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the testing of hearing children; and how 
their progress compared with their more 
fortunate mates. 


We attempted also a controlled ex- 
periment in teaching method, giving 
standard tests in intelligence, in reading 
and in arithmetic, at the beginning and 
at the close. The tests were given and 
scored by Miss Georgia Shane, one of 
our school counselors. The interval was 
one of only seven months and I want 
to begin by stating that we consider our 
results only tentative. The experiment 
will be continued and extended next 
year and we feel that all the findings 
must be verified before any of the fig- 
ures which I am going to quote to you, 
and I shall quote very few, are con- 
sidered final. We have, however, I 
think, sufficient indications so that we 
are warranted in bringing these results 
to your attention. 

Tests were given to all the children in 
the Los Angeles School for the Deaf 
except the “A-1 Group.” There were 
eight classes included in the group given 
the intelligence tests. We gave the Pint- 
ner Non-Language Test to fifty-three 
children; twenty-three additional chil- 
dren, the older ones in the upper grades, 
being given also the National Intelli- 
gence Test. We were aware that all of 
the studies so far where intelligence 
tests were given had made it seem rela- 
tively useless to apply such tests to deaf 
children because of their language handi- 
cap, but we were curious to know just 
how much that handicap would prove to 
be in the case of the older children who 
had been exposed for some years to 
good language training and we added 
that test to our battery. The results 
were interesting enough to prove that 
we were justified in so doing. 

First of all, the rating of the chil- 
dren who took the National Intelli- 
gence Test was higher than we had 
expected it to be. The average intelli- 
gence quotient secured by the entire 
group which took that test was 81 in 


November and 83 the following June. 


The next thing that surprised us 
in our results was the rating on the 
Pintner Non-Language Test, with which 
you are all doubtless familiar—a_ test 
requiring no language either in the giv- 
ing or in the taking. Our results on 
that were much lower than we had ex- 
pected they would be. As a matter of 
fact, taking our whole group, we found 
that their rating on the non-language test 
was very little, if any, better than the 
rating of the upper grade children who 
took the National Test. However, this 
surprise was nothing compared with 
that of seven months later when we 
retested the groups. The children who 
had taken the National Test made prac- 
tically the same rating on a different 
form of that test given seven months 
earlier. The quotient of correlation 
turned out to be .875, which those who 
are statistically minded will recognize as 
high. It shows a high reliability in the 
two forms of the test as given to these 
children. 


However, the average rating on the 
Pintner Non-Language Test was 17 
points higher in June than in November, 
giving a reliability of only +.57 with 
a probable error of .085. Whereas we 
had expected a greater reliability with 
the Non-Language Test, we found a 
relatively poor one. As a matter of fact, 
we found many of our children made 
gains so great on the second test that 
we were forced to doubt altogether 
the validity of the test for our group. 


Most of you are familiar with Miss 
Jeanette Reamer’s Monograph No. 132 
of the Psychological Monograph Series, 
in which she reports the standardization 
of this test, the Pintner Non-Language, 
on more than two thousand deaf chil- 
dren in some seven different states. 
Miss Reamer made a retest of over two 
hundred children, twenty months later 
and got a coefficient of reliability of 
.726—slightly higher than ours. Our 
two surveys varied in two important 
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details. First, Miss Reamer had a 
larger group, and of course, the smaller 
the group the more varied, the more un- 
reliable, the results are likely to be. 
Second, her interval between the two 
tests was twenty months, whereas ours 
was only seven months. Therefore, there 
may have been a “practice effect which 
made our children do very much bet- 
ter on the second test than they would 
have done if we had waited twenty 
months for the recheck. But, if the 
practice effect made such a remarkable 
showing on the Pintner Non-Language 
Test, would it not be reasonable for us 
to have expected that we would have 
also a practice effect shown in the Na- 
tional? We had no such effect appear- 
ing. 

If I were an Irishman I would say, if 
we are going to give these tests to a 
small group of deaf children (and all 
of our deaf groups are small), we should 
give the second test first. Certainly 
these children, deprived from birth or 
from early age of one of the most im- 
portant senses, should be given the ad- 
vantage of every benefit that we can 
devise and our results showed such an 
enormous gain in the second test that we 
must doubt whether the first test was 
a valid measure of the children’s abil- 
ity. But what has occurred in the 
literature of this field, which as yet is 
limited as far as the tests of deaf chil- 
dren are concerned, is that the conclu- 
sion has been drawn rather widely on 
the basis of a one-time survey, that the 
general intelligence of the deaf child is 
lower than that of the hearing child. 


It seems to me that immature as our 
results are, and few as our cases are, 
we still have an indication that ought 
to lead us to caution before drawing 
that conclusion. Personally I wish to 
see a tremendous amount of additional 
work done on the teaching side of this 
problem with possibly different and im- 
proved methods of getting language to 
non-hearing children at an early age, 
before we make any conclusions with 
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regard to the general intelligence level 
of children that do not hear. 

Our results on the educational tests 
led us in the same general direction. 
They were, to our minds, very interest- 
ing. We gave the Detroit Word Recog- 
nition Test to our second grade group, a 
group of children ranging in age from 
seven years, eleven months to eleven 
years, with a mean age of eight years, 
six months. The grade placement ranged 
from B-1 to B-2 with an average grade 
placement of A-1, on the basis of the 
test results, with a year and eight 
months of school accomplishment. This 
showing was highly gratifying to us, 
since it showed that in this group the 
average retardation was scarcely two 


years. We thought that a very splendid 
finding for these totally deaf little chil- 
dren. 


Similarly in our B-2 Group of chil- 
dren we found that the retardation was 
less than might have been expected on 
the basis of some of the studies that 
formerly have been made. The average 
age of this small group of children was 
very greatly affected by one child almost 
fourteen years of age. She was more 
than two years older than the next 
oldest child in the group and made next 
to the poorest score in the test. In the 
seven months intervening between this 
and the second test this group made an 
average gain of five and _ one-third 
months, nearly equalling the gain ex- 
pected of hearing children tested on the 
same standard test. 

Beginning with the grade B-4 both 
the reading and arithmetic tests were 
given with a seven months’ interval. 
Grade B-4 was tested with the Haggerty 
Sigma I Reading and showed a mean 
reading gain of six months in the seven. 
The arithmetic test, a test devised in 
the Department which I represent, and 
called the Los Angeles Diagnostic Test, 
showed a mean gain of 7% months. 
This was slightly better than the ex- 
pectation for hearing children. The 
pedagogical retardation was, of course, 
great, the average reading placement 
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on the test being, B-2, (2.3) and on the 
arithmetic test, A-3 (3.8) while the 
chronological grade placement in this 
group is A-6, (6.8) with a retardation 
of three years in arithmetic and four 
and one-half years in reading. 

The A-4 Group made a remarkable 
gain in both reading and arithmetic, av- 
eraging ten and one-half months in 
the former and ten months in the latter. 

Our 5th and 6th grades made an 
average of ten months in arithmetic, but 
no gain was shown by the reading test 
which we used here—the Thorndike- 
McCall Test. We believe that Form 7, 
which we used for the June tests, is not 
well calibrated with Form 6, which we 
used in the November tests. Some of 
our results from hearing children indi- 
cate that Form 7 is a more difficult 
test and it seems probable that our re- 
sult of no gain at all in one or two 
of the classes using that test may be so 
explained. Of course, as you all know, 
the ability of these children to handle 
a reading test depends upon whether or 
not they happen to strike a test that 
has a vocabulary with which they are 
acquainted. It is possible to have two 
tests well calibrated for hearing chil- 
dren which would be worthless as a 
test for deaf children. 


With our 7th and 8th grades, we 
found that in arithmetic the children 
made an average gain of eight months 
in arithmetic and held their own in read- 
ing as far as these tests would show. 

Now if we have evidence, and we 
think we have, that deaf children under 
proper circumstances can make the same 
gains in their school subjects that we 
expect in hearing children, have we not 
another indication that we have, perhaps, 
been very rash in making assumptions 
with regard to the general intelligence 
level of these children on the basis of 
tests which, after all, perhaps, do not 
tap the functions which we are trying 
to measure? It seemed to us that that 
was the case. 


While we were cogitating that possi- 


bility there came out in this month’s 
Journal of Educational Research an ar- 
ticle by Dr. Gates on an experiment 
which is now going forward in Dr. Tay- 
lor’s school in the teaching of reading 
to deaf children. Dr. Gates, with a 
corps of assistants, started out on the 
hypothesis that since three-year old hear- 
ing children are able to learn to recog- 
nize many words visually, it is quite 
probable that non-hearing children can 
recognize words given them through the 
eye very much earlier than we have tried 
to teach them before, and there is no 
reason to assume that language cannot 
be taught through the eye at an early 
age as well as through the ear, as the 
average child gets it. Consequently, an 
experiment, with a control class, was 
started with the object of finding out 
what could be done to give knowledge 
of words, a vocabulary, to young chil- 
dren through the eye. The article re- 
ports in some detail the methods used— 
printed words fastened to the objects 
to which they belong; a hat box, for 
example, with the words “hat box” 
pinned on it. A number of hat boxes 
were presented at the same time, of 
different designs and colors so that the 
child would not get the idea that this 
is a proper name for a particular hat 
box. A situation is presented with the 
word telling that situation, written in 
script, for the child to see. Another sit- 
uation, similar, but not identical, is pre- 
sented at the same time so the child 
may generalize his idea of the situation. 
Activities are presented, such as “stand- 
ing up,” “running,” “sitting down,” “get- 
ting up,” “going to the door,’ with the 
words visually presented to the child and 
the activity carried out in numbers of 
ways at the same time. 

Most interesting results are coming 
out of this experiment. The control 
group of non-hearing children made, 
on the test given them at the close of 
this first experiment, no score, whereas 
the group given this specialized lan- 
guage drill through the eye, made a 
score of 15, which was 5 points higher 
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than was obtained on a like group of 
hearing children given the same test. 

It seemed to us that this went along 
with some of our findings in the small 
group in the Los Angeles School for 
the Deaf, to indicate that there are pos- 
sibilities of learning for non-hearing 
children that we have not begun to tap 
as yet; and it seemed to me an occa- 
sion for rejoicing. 

I believe that we are on the eve of a 
new era in the teaching of language 
to deaf children. We might have sus- 
pected some time ago that we were not 
quite safe in making assertions about 
the learning ability in young children, 
if we had studied with some care an 
article by Miss Clara Newlee of Chi- 
cago, published in the Votta Review, 
1919. This article gave the results of 
an experiment that she had made in the 
learning of symbols and digits by deaf 
children and hearing children. She 
found that her group of deaf children 
made progress that was equal to that 
of hearing children, given the same ma- 
terial and training. Her findings have 
been called in question by some of the 
writers in this field, who believe that 
she was working with a superior group 
of children and that her results would 
not have a universal applicability in 
schools for the deaf. Such experiments 
should be repeated until we are certain 
whether or not her findings were spe- 
cialized findings. Possibly they can be 
repeated if the proper methods are used 
with ordinary groups of deaf children. 

In summary, I make two points: First, 
it seems possible that the learning ability 
of deaf and hard of hearing children 
is very much greater than we have sup- 
posed or than we have been utilizing. 
That leads us to hope that, perhaps, 
there are still to be discovered meth- 
ods that will get us further, partic- 
ularly along the line of giving language 
and a vocabulary to those children, than 
we have yet been able to go. Next, I 
doubt if we are in position, as yet, to 
make positive statements with regard 
to the general intelligence level of deaf 
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children. I feel that we do not yet 
have instruments that are finely enough 
adjusted or well enough standardized 
to give finality to such statements. 


PRESIDENT TAYLOR: I think we 
have heard a paper that has very much 
meat in it. It will be published in our 
proceedings and I hope, Dr. Woods, 
that it will be followed up by further 
investigation. You are working on lines 
of exceeding interest to all of us, and 
I hope the time will come when there 
will be more verification than seems 
possible just now. 

(At this point President Taylor made 
a number of announcements and _ the 
meeting adjourned at 12.20 P. M.) 


MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
JULY 5, 1926 


MR. F. W. BOOTH, presiding, in- 
troduced Miss Florence Metcalf, who 
entertained the audience with a greatly 
enjoyed vocal solo before the beginning 
of the regular session. 


MISS KATE FENTON, of the Utah 
School, gave a demonstration in Sense 
training, with pupils from the Gough 
School whom she had never seen before. 
Miss Fenton’s account of her work fol- 
lows: 


SENSE TRAINING DEMONSTRA- 
TION 


KATE FENTON 


For the cultivation of sight the match- 
ing of yarns and chart-pictures was 
used. Other charts, such as a bird- 
house with multi-colored birds; a flower 
pot with different colored flowers, may 
later be used as a change. 

Geometric solids of different shapes 
and sticks of different lengths were 
matched by the children. Silhouettes of 
animals, flowers and other objects were 
matched. Then combining both color 
and outline, a series of charts and puzzle 
pictures was shown. 

The cultivation of touch was illustrated 
by letting small objects be felt and se- 
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lected by touch, such as the solids, 
marbles and sticks, used in previous ex- 
ercises. The children then distinguished 
differences in surfaces, textures of cloth 
and strings. An explanation of the use 
of the guitar and piano for vibration, 
and the use of the bead apparatus was 
included in the demonstration. 

In the cultivation of smell three flow- 
ers of distinctly different odors were 
used. At first the child smelled the 
flower, then selected it by sight; later 
the selection was made by smell alone. 


MRS. ANITA CHURCH, of the 
Gough School, read the following paper 
by Miss Josephine Bennett, of the Lex- 
ington Avenue School, New York: 


PROBLEMS IN PRIMARY WORK 
JOSEPHINE BENNETT 


Without vision, a primary class must 
present a discouraging problem to any 
teacher. Let us look at some of the 
problems of the Primary Department. 
Time permits us to mention only a few 
in this paper. They must finally resolve 
themselves into individual problems, 
mine or yours. 

Each school has its peculiar problems. 
The school in which I teach is situated 
in the heart of New York City, where 
playgrounds are scarce and home con- 
ditions crowded; where many children 
are brought together from homes having 
different backgrounds, customs, lan- 
guages and religious faiths. These chil- 
dren must adjust themselves to entirely 
new conditions of life for five days of 
the week and cope with an increasingly 
difficult environment over the week-end. 
The parents adhere to their old customs 
and the children are constantly learning 
new American ways. 

If I had a text—a motto—from which 
I might derive a daily inspiration, it 
would be: “Make haste slowly.” The 
temptation to take up something new 
before the old is fully learned is some- 
times too alluring to be resisted and be- 
fore we know it, we are sending chil- 


dren on to too difficult tasks—thus need- 
lessly confusing them. 

One of the great problems in a class 
is the misfit—the child whose talent for 
speech reading is about like mine for 
playing the piano, only far more neces- 
sary. This child has my sympathy. It 
must be rather painful for him to see 
the other children happily writing a 
speech reading story while he is get- 
ting nothing. No child can do his best, 
nor make progress, who receives no ap- 
probation. He must have an incentive, 
something to work for. A red star on 
a neat paper can change his entire out- 
look upon life and be a direct stimulus 
in his education. I think every teacher 
of the deaf should study at some time a 
foreign language if for no other reason 
than to realize the handicap a deaf child 
may have, especially one with no _ par- 
ticular aptitude for speech reading. 

The problem arises of how much to 
praise and how much to blame. This 
is often difficult, fer we do not always 
realize the motives behind the acts of 
our pupils. It is often hard to get 
their point of view, but they have a keen 
sense of justice and fair-mindedness and 
take the blame rather nobly if they real- 
ize the fault is theirs. 

A teacher of strong personality and 
persuasive manner has a marked effect 
upon the personality and manners of 
her class. She imbues them with enthu- 
siasm if she is eager, and her depression 
finds an equally responsive chord. Chil- 
dren are natural mimics, and if you have 
ever chanced upon your class playing 
school you probably had the mirror held 
up to you in a surprisingly vivid way. 
With the sure skill of the caricaturist, 
your pet mannerisms were brought to 
the fore for all the world to read. 

Upon the framework of the Primary 
Department rests, to a great degree, the 
stability of the completed structure, for 
habits are formed then that are stronger 
than the efforts of later busy teachers 
to correct them. A k which is formed 
too far back will always be too far 
back unless corrected in its early stages. 
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The things to inculcate into the lives of 
the children, who spend their brief vear 
or two with us, as individual teachers in 
the Primary Department, is to so form 
the habits of good speech, obedience, 
neatness, accuracy, self-contro!, a sense 
of humor and a dramatic sense, so 
that, when they finally reach the portals 
of the Advanced Department, their 
teachers are not retarded in their crowd- 
ed days by having to give Johnny a neg- 
lected ch or to explain the use of to 
have and to be. 

There is the problem of accomplish- 
ing all the work planned in a day. It 
is a great temptation not to follow one’s 
program, to spend a longer time on jour- 
nals or speech reading, to omit com- 
mands; but having made out a program 
and given each subject its proportionate 
period of time, the results, by the end of 
the year, justify the self control entailed. 


Lack of interest will quickly produce 
mental fatigue, as we older people know, 
and we escape from such situations 
whenever possible, so in teaching these 
primary children, let us try to vary as 
much as possible our class room exer- 
cises and make them pleasant and inter- 
esting. Let us encourage them to ask 
questions for information and put many 
things in their way to stimulate their 
curiosity. 

Finally, I do want their language to 
be natural. It often takes time to stop 
to teach the new word that exactly ex- 
presses the meaning, rather than use the 
makeshift they already know, but the 
end more than compensates for the ap- 
parent loss of time. 

I want to have language a real and 
vital tool, constantly in use, with which 
they can express their thoughts and 
through which the outside world be- 
comes theirs; not used in the class-room 
only, not merely an inconsequent exer- 
cise; for after all our greatest problem 
is the teaching of speech and language— 
to teach them well our highest aim. 


Immediately after Miss Bennett’s pa- 
per the delegates adiourned to the Gough 
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School, for an inspection of the build- 
ing, which Chairman Booth recom- 
mended as an ideal one for its purpose. 
TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 
July 6, 1926 
PRESIDENT TAYLOR called the 
meeting to order at 9:15 A. M., and the 
opening address was delivered by Mr. 
Frank W. Booth, Superintendent of the 
Nebraska School for the Deaf, Omaha. 


TEACHING ARITHMETIC 
OBJECTIVELY 
FRANK W. Bootu 


Number is a thought product purely, 
and as such it has existence only in the 
thinking, reasoning mind. A number— 
two, three, four—is, primarily, a rela- 
tionship of things or objects, a relation- 
ship perceived in its inclusions, recog- 
nized in its recurrences, and accepted, 
finally, by the reasoning, developing 
mind, as an unvarying, universal fact. 

The child in possession of the sense of 
hearing, entering school with language, 
has in his possessed vocabularly of words 
the names of numbers—one, two, five, 
ten, fifty, hundred, etc. Consequently 
he has knowledge of numbers, and num- 
ber thoughts serve him, with other 
thoughts, in his thinking and reasoning. 
He is, in fact, educated in numbers—at 
least up to the grade of his ability to 
use number names in language. Hence, 
school training in his case begins, as it 
may properly begin, with instruction in 
figures and drilling in operations with 
figures, they symbolizing possessed knowl- 
edge and serving as an aid in the ac- 
quisition of further knowledge. 

Not so in the case of the deaf child, 
for, entering school without language, so 
without number names, he is, as it will 
be conceived, without number thoughts 
or concepts, and number as an attribute 
of things is for him non-existent. He 
perceives quantity, but only in its gross- 
er aspects—as much, or little; many, or 
few—his thinking being limited to recog- 
nition of such gross differences as they 
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concern him in the varied economies of 
his child life. 

As teachers of the deaf it is vital that 
we make distinction, in our thinking, be- 
tween figures and numbers, between op- 
erations with figures and _ reasoning 
with numbers. It is an  unques- 
tioned fact that thinking and reasoning 
with numbers may be carried on inde- 
pendently of the use of figures. Indeed, 
the science of numbers—at its highest 
stages of understanding and practice— 
existed centuries before our decimal sys- 
tem of figures was devised. So, obvi- 
ously, while figures are a convenience 
for the purposes they serve, they are 
not a necessity. Our Arabic system of 
decimal figures had its first uses in Eu- 
rope as late as in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century; or but a century or 
two before the discovery of America. 
Up to that time the highly cultured 
Greeks and Romans used the abacus for 
the purposes of number computing, as 
do the Chinese and other eastern peoples 
to this day. 

So, if there may be teachers among 
us, wedded to the belief that the mere 
teaching of figures and drilling in fig- 
ure operations will give to deaf pupils 
the desired mastery of the science of 
numbers, I ask that they divorce them- 
selves for a time from that belief, and 
think of and consider figures and op- 
erations with figures as but shadows, in 
their office and use, relative to the sub- 
stances, namely, the numbers and opera- 
tions with numbers which they were de- 
vised to symbolize and record. 

Every human is an inventor to the 
degree that he is an original thinker, 
and our art as teachers of deaf chil- 
dren will be to condition the invention, 
or the reinvention if you please, by our 
pupils, of the science of numbers at 
each and every stage of their progress, 
with the aim and purpose in view to 
secure in them original thinking and 
original discovery at those successive 
stages. Conditioning, by our teaching 
art, invention, we get invention—or we 
get, at least, intelligent acceptance, 


which is ever next door to invention, 
and, for practical purposes, is service- 
able for all ends in view. 

It being accepted that the mind of 
the deaf child upon his entrance to 
school is a blank with regard to the at- 
tribute of number, our first teaching will 
aim to condition perception, one after 
another, of those relationships of things 
known to us as two, three, four, five. 

A cloth is spread upon the table; a 
box of blocks—cubes—is placed at a 
distance, out in the hall; the teacher, 
without showing them, places blocks— 
two—under the cloth. A _ pupil, called 
up, puts his hand under the cloth and 
feels the blocks. He perceives a cer- 
tain relationship. Told to do so, he goes 
to the blocks in the hall and brings 
back, concealed in his hand, some blocks. 
Shown to the teacher, they prove to be 
the same in number—two—as were felt 
under the cloth. It is expression with- 
out words by the pupil of his thought 
impression. Other pupils, one after an- 
other, go through the exercise. In like 
manner the perception of the relation- 
ships three, four, five, is conditioned, 
with proof of perception of each rela- 
tionship by its reproduction in the man- 
ner described. The names of the num- 
bers, lip-read and articulated, with the 
figures, are taught by use, from the be- 
ginning, in their proper associations in 
this exercise, as in all exercises to fol- 
low. 

It is significant that all existing lan- 
guages are decimal in their vocabularies 
of number names, indicating that deci- 
mal thinking is universal and that the 
decimal principle is, in its universal ac- 
ceptance, the survival of the fittest for 
all purposes it serves in human thinking 
and reasoning. 

Decimal thinking and decimal expres- 
sion being the veritable warp and woof 
of the science of numbers, it will -be 
our art, in teaching, to condition, pri- 
marily, the creation, in the minds of 
our pupils, of decimal thoughts, and this 
through perceived decimal relationships 
in all quantity presentations. An objec- 
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tive system, it will be objective upon a 
decimal plan throughout. 

The primary numbers up to five hav- 
ing been taught, the next relationship 
presented will be ten. Five being a fa- 
miliar aggregation, as is also two, ten 
is conditioned for perception and recog- 
nition as two-fives—five blocks in each 
hand. The figures 5—5 are shown, then 
erased and replaced by the decimal sym- 
bols 10. Next twenty is presented as 
two-tens, and the figures 10—10 shown, 
are erased and replaced by the figures 
20. <A pupil, called upon at this stage, 
will devise a three-tens aggregation of 
blocks and write the figures 30. Simil- 
arly four-tens and five-tens will be con- 
structed and the figures 40 and 50 
written. 

The ten aggregation being developed 
and used as a new unit, and being per- 


ceived and recognized as such in its 
repetitions, the next number taught will 
be nine, conditioning its perception and 
recognition relative to ten as the almost- 
ten number. Then eight will be per- 
ceived as lacking two of ten, also as 
two-fours, and seven as lacking three of 
ten, or as four and three, and finally six, 
perceived as one more than five, or three 
and three. 

At this stage the aggregations six-tens, 
seven-tens, eight-tens, nine-tens, ten-tens, 
or one-hundred, will be objectively pre- 
sented in association with their spoken 
and written names together with the 
decimal figures symbolizing them. 

The riew unit, one hundred, now per- 
ceived, will be recognized in its repeti- 
tions in objective presentation through 
use of printed cards, and the counts 
two hundred, three hundred, four hun- 
dred, etc., up to one thousand, in asso- 
ciation with the decimal figures sym- 
bolizing them, are objectively presented. 
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By this time the principle of decimal 
notation—with the office of place as sym- 
bolizing “decimal unit’ size—is _per- 
ceived, and pupils will use decimal fig- 
ures for symbolizing decimal quantities, 
and figure operations for their purpose 
in all stages of progress in reasoning in 
the solution of problems. 

The processes of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division, and _ later 
the same processes in fractions and deci- 
mals, will have objective presentation 
in problems conditioned for solution by 
pupils. An objective problem presented, 
the problem fact creates the problem 
thought, and the perceived conditions or 
relationships involved guide thinking to 
a logical and correct solution. 


The following may be the first prob- 
lem in addition presénted—using spot 
cards, or marks on the slate: 


eeeeeeeeee S888 eeeee8 
@eveeeeees CO8eeeeses 
seveeseeee S8eeeeeece 
@eeeeeeeee ©8eeeee0080 
@eeeeeoeeee 888 8eeee08 ? 
eeseeeeeee — 
@eeeeeeeenee 

@eeeeeeeees 

@eeeseeeeee 

e@eeeeeoeees 


The pupils, as with one voice, say 
“three hundred,’ and write the figures, 
300. Then—the suggestion being made 
—they write the equation, 

150 + 150 = 300 
as a full expression of all quantity re- 
lationships in evidence and _ perceived. 

It will be noted that this first addi- 
tion problem in its solution involves 
“carrying,” and thus carrying is, in truth, 
but the rational action of the thinking 
mind—thinking, consistent with seen re- 
lationships and perceived requirements 
all calling for expression consistent with 
the thought. 

Objective problems in subtraction are 
conditioned by using number sheets with 
scissors for cutting. A problem of any 
degree of complexity may be presented, 
the minuend—the original sheet, and 
the subtrahend—the cut away part, be- 
ing seen, with the remainder—left un- 
der cover, unseen, and to be computed. 
Figures may be used, are used to any 
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extent the pupil may find them useful 
for purposes of record and for sym- 
bolizing the successive processes in his 
reasoning. 

An objective problem may be condi- 
tioned on the slate with marks, thus: 


The pupils say, “two hundred ninety,” 
and write the figures 290. They then, 
asked to do so, write the equation, 

300 — 10 = 290. 
The ten marks erased, leaving 290 
marks, an equation may be written, 

290 — 201 = ? 
The pupils study the marks and say 
“eighty-nine,” meaning eighty-nine will 
be left, and copy and finish the equation, 
thus : 

290 — 201 = 89 

Multiplication and division are taught 
objectively with number cards showing 
numbers in repetition — twos, threes, 
fours, etc., to nines, also fifteens and 
twenty-fives—all processes being per- 
ceived each as complementary to, or the 
reverse of, the other. 

(See illustration on page 610.) 

The cards show objectively the “times” 
relationships to their products of the 
several numbers multiplied, all the way 
up to one hundred; and, by using two 
cards, up to two hundred; three cards, 
up to three hundred, etc. While 12 
times 2 are 24, it is also experienced 
and learned that 50 times 2 are 100; 
100 times 2 are 200; 150 times 2 are 
300, etc. The multiplication and di- 
vision tables of fifteens and twenty-fives 
are used to present principles involved 
in larger, and so plainer, applications, 
also because they are much used tables 
in life. 

Fractions are taught objectively by 
use of printed pattern cards (8 inches 
square), showing halves, fourths, 
eighths, sixteenths, thirty-seconds, and 
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sixty-fourths; also pattern cards show- 
ing thirds, sixths, ninths, etc.; also 
cards showing fifths, tenths, twentieths, 
etc. On page 611 is an illustration of 
the first series of cards—considerably 
reduced in size for this printing. 


The pattern cards placed on the slate 
ledge before the class problems using 
unit cards, and cards cut to fractional 
sizes, are presented to condition prob- 
lems in the four rulés. The first prob- 
lem given will condition the construc- 
tion of an equation involving halves. 
Cards are placed: 

Two cards and a half-card + one 
card and a half card = ? 

The pupils say “four,” and write the 
equation : 

2% + 1% = 4 
The next problem conditioned will use 
unit cards, together with fractional cards 
of different sizes, a “quarter” card and 
an “eighth” card. With two cards and 
a quarter card, and three cards and an 
eighth card before them, the pupils write 
the equation: 
24 + 34 = 5% 

They intuitively reduce the fractional 
quarter and eighth cards to a common 
unit size by fitting them both to the 
“eighths” pattern card. 

Subtraction, multiplication, and divi- 
sion problems are in like manner ob- 
jectively conditioned for intuitive solv- 
ing, until all processes involving frac- 
tions are presented and mastered. 

Decimal fractions will have objective 
presentation in the use of unit cards (8 
inches square), with fractional cards cut 
to sizes in tenths, hundredths, and thou- 
sandths. The decimal point is made im- 
pressively objective in its office and place 
by drawing it on the slate thus @ before 
cards are placed or figures are written. 

Cards—or drawings—will be placed, 
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a unit card or drawing on the left of the 
period, and fraction cards or drawings 
on the right. 


The illustration calling for expression 
in figures, a pupil is directed, first, to 
make a period, a large one, on the slate. 
Then, calling his attention to the several 
counts on the two sides of the period 
in the illustration, he is directed to write 
figures to express identical counts on 
the two sides of his own period. He 
writes, 1.251. 

To condition a problem in subtraction, 
the incomplete equation is given, 

1.251 — 12 =? 

He erases from the drawing the part 
of fraction required to be subtracted, 
leaving the remainder, which he ex- 
presses in the figures, 1.131. The exer- 
cise may be continued indefinitely, with 
additions and subtractions, the pupils 
indicating all changes made in the draw- 
ing by corresponding changes in the fig- 
ures. Multiplication and division of 
decimals are similarly illustrated with 
cards or drawings. 

It will be noted that, while the sys- 
tem as outlined is objective throughout, 
it is likewise a problem system through- 
out, every stage from the kindergarten 











up conditioning a problem to demon- 
strate some principle, the pupil perceiv- 
ing the principle in repeated recognitions 
of it in problems presented. 

Problems are conditioned, or con- 
structed, in the concrete, with all known 
quantities visible and in visible relation- 
ships, with the unknown quantity unseen— 
under cover—and to be computed. Fig- 
ures are used, but, if used by the pupil, 
he elects to use them, in ways of his 
own, as they may serve him through the 
successive stages of his reasoning. Me- 
chanical processes are a matter of show- 
ing and drill in the later stages of learn- 
ing, to give desired and needed dexter- 
ity in the use of figures and their opera- 
tions. 

Book or written problems come in due 
time, though they may be used at any 
time, or as soon as written words are 
understood. The pupils solve book or 
written problems from their familiarity 
with objective problems. By contact ex- 
periences with objective or real prob- 
lems, they understand problem state- 
ments made from their possessed knowl- 
edge of possibilities. They read and un- 
derstand what a book problem says 1s 
done with numbers, by what they know 
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from experience can be done with num- 
bers, which understanding leads to the 
use by them of the one rational, proper 
process for the problem’s solution. 

Our work is to fit our pupils for life, 
and as life presents problems—number 
problems—in infinite variety, always in 
the concrete, with never or rarely two 
problems alike, all demanding quick and 
accurate solving, it is for us as teach- 
ers, with world practices and require- 
ments thus in view, to shape our work 
of training to the giving systematically, 
through the school period, of problems 
in numbers, likewise in the concrete, in 
great variety, and conditioning original, 
quick, and accurate thinking in their 
solution, the securing of which thinking 
to be the immediate aim at all stages, 
as well as the ultimate aim and educa- 
tional end in view. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Booth’s 
address the meeting adjourned for an 
automobile sightseeing trip arranged by 
the local committee. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
July 6, 1926 


MR. E. A. GRUVER, Superintend- 
ent of the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Deaf, Mt. Airy, presiding: The 
program this afternoon calls for three 
very interesting talks on the subject of 
speech methods — antiquated, homely, 
and modern. We certainly have variety 
there. We will hear first from Mr. 
George B. Lloyd, Superintendent of the 
Washington State School for the Deaf, 
Vancouver, Washington. 


DISCUSSION ON SOME OF THE 
ANTIQUATED METHODS WE 
ARE USING IN SPEECH 
WORK 


GeorGceE B. Lioyp 


I think the text is incorrect, to say 
“Antiquated Methods,” but I can not 
express exactly the idea I wish to con- 
vey. In general, it seems that we are 
not making progress in speech-teaching 
during the past ten years that we did in 


the ten years previous to that time. Isn’t 
it true that as good work was done by 
teachers ten years ago as_ is being done 
today in speech-teaching? Is it not true 
that we are using very much the same 
methods today? Should we not show 
more progress in methods? 

Does it seem to you that the inter- 
mediate department compares favorably 
with the primary department? Children 
make splendid progress in the primary 
grades, but upon entering the intermedi- 
ate department, they seemingly slow 
down. To what is this due? How can 
this be remedied? Do we spend too 
much time on teaching commands? You 
may visit the primary department of 
any school in the country, and you will 
see a class demonstrating by com- 
mands—stand up, sit down, etc. Do 
we not overdo this phase of the matter, 
spending too much time, which could be 
better spent in articulation? 

Are we too well satisfied today, too 
complacent, inclined to let well enough 
alone? 

You will recall that Dr. Woods said 
yesterday that the tests given in Los 
Angeles led one to believe that there 
could be a decided improvement in the 
methods that we are using today. Do 
we teach too much formal language? 

Dr. Clapp, who is giving a course at 
the University of California this sum- 
mer on English for backward children. 
divides the teaching of English into a 
number of groups, and mentions formal 
language and then common language. 
The common language, he says, is the 
language used by every-day folks in 
ordinary conversation, and he stresses 
the fact that we should attempt to teach 
more of it to children, rather than the 
formal language, of which I think we 
teach too much in our schools for the 
deaf. 


CHAIRMAN GRUVER: We have 
with us today a man who has worked 
out some homely methods of teaching 
speech. Mr. John Dutton Wright, Found- 
er and Director of the Wright Oral 
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School, New York, will tell us about 
them. 


SOME HOMELY SUGGESTIONS IN 
SPEECH TEACHING 


JouNnN DutTron WRIGHT 


I called this “Homely Suggestions in 
Speech Teaching” because sometimes we 
get a little over each others’ heads, are 
a little too technical and miss the fact 
that we are working with human ma- 
terial that has to be handled gently and 
very carefully, and a mechanism that is 
very easily over-strained. 

I wish that in every schoolroom for 
the deaf in the world, in whatever lan- 
guage the education is conducted, there 
were a big sign staring the teacher in 
the face all the time, that read “Be 
Natural.” The more nearly the teacher 
is natural and the more nearly she for- 
gets that the children she is dealing with 
have impaired hearing, the more natural 
the children will be. Our watchword 
should be naturalness, and _ simplicity. 

It is excessive effort on the part of 
our pupils that causes the greater part 
of their failure. We must devise ways 
of leading them to take the positions and 
utter the sounds we desire without 
straining the tiny muscles involved. 

The foundation of all such devices 
must be to start with something the 
child does easily and naturally and by 
gradual steps advance to the other po- 
sitions that are more difficult and less 
obvious. 

The first thing we desire is a natural 
quality of voice. This the child has in 
infancy, and the change which so com- 
monly takes place as speech teaching ad- 
vances is principally due to muscular 
strain accompanying excessive effort. 
This strain arises from the effort of the 
child to do something consciously that in 
ordinary speech is done unconsciously. 

Now the little deaf child in his early 
years utters voice without any directive 
muscular effort other than the desire 
to make a n>ise. He is not trying to 
hold his tongue, or lips, or palate, in 
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any conscious position, and in these 
early utterances those organs are in 
positions of easy relaxation and arranged 
as the organs of untold generations of 
little children have been arranged when 
speaking. 

For this reason I strongly urge that 
our earliest speech-teaching efforts as 
teachers be directed to the utterance of 
vocalized sounds, not non-vocal elements. 
Postpone the “stop,” non-vocalized ele- 
ments of speech till some easier habits 
have been formed that derive naturally 
from the natural positions taken uncon- 
sciously by the child. 

Let us devise a scheme by which we 
pass from the known to the unknown; 
from the sounds that the child makes 
without instruction to those that can be 
derived with a minimum of change and 
conscious effort. 

To be specific and definite, let us start 
with the unconscious position of rest in 
which your speech organs are as you sit 
there listening to me. You will notice 
that your teeth do not quite come to- 
gether, though your lips do. You will 
also notice that the edges of your tongue 
lightly touch the entire horse shoe formed 
by your teeth, and the upper surface of 
the tongue rests gently against the roof 
of your mouth. Everything is in a po- 
sition that would serve perfectly for the 
utterance of the hum of the letter m. 
With the mere parting of the lips very 
slightly, without any movement of the 
tongue, you are prepared to give the 
sound of n. 

If, while you are uttering that sound 
of n, you will allow your tongue to drop 
very slightly from the roof of your 
mouth and permit the breath to come 
out of your mouth, instead of from your 
nose, you will find yourself saying “Ah,” 
and if you let your tongue lie alternately 
against the roof of your mouth and then 
fall away, without moving your teeth or 
lips, while your voice continues, you 
will be saying Nah, Nah, Nah. If you 
will do the same with your tongue while 
your lips are slightly pursed for aw, or 
more pursed and rounded for 9, or still 
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more pursed for 00, you will find your- 
self saying Naw, Naw, or No, No, or 
Noo. As Noo might, for the moment, 
be accepted for the word New, you 
already have two words, No and New. 

All this seems childishly simple and 
rudimentary to you, of course, but it 
illustrates what I mean by saying that 
we should work from the known to the 
unknown. 

By a little careful and gentle patience 
you will find you can get your deaf 
pupil to do these same things and utter 
the same sounds more or less accurately. 
You are starting from something the 
pupil does normally and naturally, as, 
for example, the position of his speech 
organs when at rest and watching you 
and thinking about something other than 
speech, and working toward a conscious 
assumption of speech positions that in- 
volve almost no muscular effort and only 
the slightest movement. 

I cannot urge you too strongly not to 
exaggerate the movements yourself, or 
permit any strain on the part of your 
pupil. The moment there is much mus- 
cular effort, or any exaggeration of 
movement, the hope of good speech is 
gone. 

Another thing I wish to impress upon 
you is that it is not possible to show the 
pupil the mnatwral ‘positions of the 
speech organs in your mouth in normal 
speech. In order to enable him to see, 
you have to open your mouth unnatural- 
ly. and place your tongue in positions 
quite different from those it occupies 
in natural speech. Yet often the pupil 
has not as yet sufficient comprehension of 
language to enable you to explain to him 
that you do not wish him to imitate you. 

It is for this reason that speech teach- 
ing should, in its beginnings, be confined 
to those sounds and utterances that can 
be made clear without exaggeration and 
distortion, and ways must be devised 
to lead up from the things the pupil 
does naturally to the things you wish 
him to do consciously, and schemes must 
be invented for making him understand 
what you wish him to do without his 
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forming the habit of imitating unnatural 
positions. 

In order to avoid as many as pos- 
sible of the pitfalls that lie in our way, 
we should begin our teaching with those 
sounds and utterances that are the most 
evident and easily understood and done. 
I would, therefore, plead for the adop- 
tion of the following order of teaching 
the sounds in the beginning of speech 
teaching. 

First the sound of m, then a(r), -u-, 
(or in reverse order -u-, a(r), if you 
happen to get the -w- first), v, aw, o, 
oo, f, th (voiced), n, th, ee, ow, i-e, ot, 
y—, (developed from a tight ee, by using 
the word ye) -u-, 1, -a-, -e-, -i-, s, %, 
(in this case I advise the teaching of the 
non-vocal first), a-e, er, 00 (as in wood), 
r, (developed from rer). 

Thus far you will have noticed that 
there are no “stop” consonants. We may 
as well take the plunge now, but please 
teach them as stop consonants, not as 
syllables. My advice is to begin with a 
vocalized stop consonant, let us say, and 
develop it from m by gently, but firmly, 
closing the nostrils by pinching them 
while the m is being uttered, and later, 
when the child has noticed the feeling, 
drilling on words like “umber,” with a 
tiny pause (lips still closed as in m) 
before the er is uttered. Then d de- 
veloped the same way while is being 
uttered, and using words like “under” 
for drill. 

Next take up ng, and from that de- 
velop g by the same nostril-closing pro- 
cess and drill on such words as “anger.” 

If you take my advice you will do 
nothing about /, ¢, and R, till b, d, and g 
are well learned and fixed. Last of all, 
and in this order, sh, ch, sh, h. 

It seems to me very desirable to begin 
the use of the sounds in words as soon 
as they can be uttered. Just a few of 
the earliest that are possible might be 
mentioned. When you have taught m 
and a(r), you can have “Mama” and a 
combination which can be accepted for 
the present for “arm.” Then, when -u- 
and o-e, aw and oo have been added you 
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can have mo-u- (which is good Virginian 
for “more”) and ome (which is good 
Cockney for “home”), and maw, which 
is not a very necessary word for a be- 
ginner, to be sure, unless he comes from 
western Pennsylvania or Cape Cod, and 
moo, which is the sound attributed gen- 
erally to the cow. When you have added 
f and v you can have muff, move, fo-u- 
(Virginian, -again, for four) and far. 
In fact, the length of the list is sur- 
prising. 

Thumb, moth, muthu (which would 
do for “mother’), uthu (other), fathu 
(father), thaw, on, no, now, gnaw, noo 
(new) (knew), noon, none, unuthu 
(another), nuff (enough), moan, moon, 
fun, fown (found), off, ov-u (over), ow 
(how), um (come), we, weave, me, 
knee, Eve, even, Eva, mean, ye, ye-u- 
(year), you, mew, few, view, I, eye, 
I’m, my, mine, nine, fine, five, fife, vine, 
knife, wife, wine, all, fall, wall, law, 
lawn, laugh, leaf, leave, eel, meal, kneel, 
feel, veal, lean, isle, lie, line, mile, Nile, 
live, alive, life, file, vile, vial, loaf, loan, 
loam, mule, fool, love, owl, fowl, foul, 
foal, vowel, oil, foil, loin, an, am, man, 
fan, van, lamb, fell, fill, fen, fin, if, 
men, ill, level, oven, as, saw, was, is, 
see, nose, see-saw, sneeze, lose, loose 
and plurals of foregoing words; face, 
vase (American style), safe, save, lazy, 
lace, sail, mail, nail, lame, lay, way, sir, 
fur, serve, nerve, learn, earn, reel, real, 
row, rail, rise. 

From this time on the words increase 
so rapidly that it is quite unnecessary 
to name them, and there are many other 
words that could have been added to the 
preceding list. But these 160 words will 
serve to indicate the possibilities. 

This matter of the order in which 
sounds should be taught is one whose 
importance has not been realized. I be- 
lieve that any teacher who will faith- 
fully, gently, and patiently follow the 
order (and the technique) here suggested 
will find his, or her, efforts surprisingly 
rewarded in an increase in naturalness 
and ease of speech on the part of pupils 
so taught from the beginning. 
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While there are very many more 
things I might say that would come 
properly under the title of this little 
paper, I think I will content myself with 
these four points I have outlined. 

First, the extreme desirability of nat- 
uralness and gentleness in our methods 
of teaching speech. 

Second, the advantage of working 
from that which the child does of his 
own unconscious accord to that which we 
wish him to do consciously. 

Third, the impossibility of making 
visible to the pupil the natural positions 
of the speech organs in speech and the 
necessity for devising other ways of 
making him understand what we wish 
him to do. Jt can be done. Please think 
about it. 

Fourth, the importance of the order 
in which the sounds are taught. 


If I could win your adherence to just 
these four things, I should feel that this 
whole Summer Meeting was well worth 
while. 


CHAIRMAN GRUVER: It is a 
great pleasure to present Miss Ethel 
Hilliard of the Gough School. 


MODERN TENDENCIES IN 
SPEECH TEACHING 


b | 


EtHet M. HILtiarp 


Mr. Wright has very definitely summed 
up in two words the modern note in 
the teaching of the deaf, “Be natural.” 
We have for centuries been swimming 
against the tide, wearing out our energies 
with stilted methods. It is a happy 
thought that such expressions as “word 
method,” “sentence method,” “element 
method” are but seldom heard. I hope 


it means that we shall never again be so 
misguided as to think we can formulate 
a system that will fit the deaf child as a 
glove is made to fit a hand. Too often, 
the system only hampers the child, as the 
glove hampers the free action of the 
hand. 
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The plea for modern methods is a 
plea for the greatest freedom of mind, 
and heart, and body. 

I feel that the order of teaching ele- 
ments, words, principles, has little to do 
with the real development of speech and 
language. Certainly it has nothing to 
do with the hearing child’s acquisition 
of its means of communication. Why 
should we think of the deaf child as 
anything but a little individual, with its 
own individuality playing upon its de- 
velopment and demanding a power of 
expression according to its needs? A 
deaf child pleads for vocal expression, 
just as does the hearing child, each in 
its Own way. 

I would say, provide the environment, 
give them plenty of vocal expression to 
imitate and let them fall into the use of 
voice, element, syllable, word, sentence, 
as they can and wish to. Let them bab- 
ble freely, under guidance, and catch the 
element or syllable as it comes, fixing 
it by repetition and written form, fol- 
lowing its natural utterance. 

One of the most wonderful teachers 
in this profession has caught the spirit 
of this “natural” procedure most admir- 
ably and has worked out a simple, easy 
process of speech development which 
has been helpful to many teachers. I 
refer to Miss Avondino, formerly of 
Central Institute, and now in Chicago. I 
have been asked to say something of 
the method as I use it. 

There are three absolute essentials to 
good speech,—really four. They are a 
natural voice, clear cut elements, free 
fluency and modulation. 

Babbling frees the muscular action 
of the speech organs and blends the 
elements as they are developed. As soon 
as a new element is developed, it must 
be repeated over and over with every 
other element, for we know that these 
sounds are all like little chameleons, 
changing their color, their tone, their 
positions, with every change of environ- 
ment. 

For a systematic basis upon which to 
build up syllable drills, have children 


memorize four fundamental vowels in 
this order: a (r), aw, 00, ee. For exercises 
with vowels only, repeat each vowel 
three times. Then use each consonant 
as initial, final and intermediate. When 
drill on any other vowel but these four 
is to be given, use it as the fifth vowel 
in the series, thus allowing it to fall 
easily into the rhythm of the drill, and 
to come after vowels so well known that 
the difficulty of the new or hard one is 
minimized, 

Miss Avondino has long ago written 
articles for THE Votta Review which 
give all the steps in the method, and I 
will not attempt to illustrate them now, 
but I wish to call your attention to one 
or two points. 

For one thing, since these drills are 
memorized in consistent series, one syl- 
lable given from the lips or written on 
the board can suggest a drill of twelve 
syllables, giving in one exercise, repeated 
practice in vowels, initial consonant, 
final consonant, fluency and breath con- 
trol. For example, the syllable sarp 
stands for the drill 


sarpsarpsarp 
sawpsawpsawp 
soopsoopsoop 
seepseepseep 
This is a decided improvement on the 
old way of trying to teach speech from 
a blackboard. What an appalling thing 
is a list of chalked combinations to be 
read by a child without adequate prepar- 
ation in the form of rhythmic drills. 
Another fine thing about these drills 
is the facility with which they may be 
used for accent. Suppose we wish to 
work with words accented on the first 
of two syllables, the syllables farfar are 
written on the board, suggesting to the 
child the drill, 
farfar 
fawfar 
foofar 
feefar 
No attempt need be made to gain stress 
by giving more force or more length to 
the first syllable, for accent is rapidly 
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gained simply by the fact of the greater 
attention claimed by the syllable which 
calls for a change of vowel. Especially 
is this true, if rapidity of pronunciation 
is insisted upon. This is merely making 
use of the principle governing stress, 
which gives more importance to the up- 
permost idea. 

I threw the ball (not he). 

I threw the ball (not rolled). 

I threw the ball (not the glove). 

This method of working out accent 

overcomes difficulties in suffixes and pre- 
fixes by minimizing the offending syllable 
in such drills as 


arfl 

awfl 

oofl 

eefl 

awful 
helpful, ete. 
arment 
awment 
ooment 
eement 
garment 
parchment 
payment, etc. 
confar 
confaw 
confoo 
confee 
confess 
confer 
consent, etc. 


I want to say a little about a very 
important and a very much neglected 
principle. It involves the relationship 
between impression and expression. The 
education we get through all avenues is 
a background for a very small thing 
that we can say. How much more there 
is in our minds about most things than 
we can actually tell! If your personal 
preparation on any subject is not vastly 
superior to what you can express, then 
your education is not adequate to the 
subject you are trying to present. 

Why should that principle have been 
lost sight of to the extent it has in the 
education of the deaf? It seems to me 
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we expect expression from a child of . 
everything he knows. I mean we teach 
him a little and then try to get back 
from him all that we have told him. His 
mind is just like yours. With insufficient 
background, there must be paucity of 
expression. He must know a great 
deal before he can express a little. 

For instance, rhythm. So many seem 
to think of musical rhythm as covering 
the entire subject of rhythm. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is only a very small part. 
Rhythm must mean to the child all 
rhythm, from that of the sun and stars 
to that of his own pulse beats. There is 
behind everything a motivation — by 
rhythmic law and unless we get a sense 
of it into the education of a child, we 
fail to give him fulness of thought. 

We must fill him with all the rhythm 
we can, the rhythm of line and color, 
the rhythm of sound and of tactile sen- 
sation, the rhythm of light, the rhythm 
of the waves at the sea-shore. He really 
understands more about it than we think, 
and often only a hint brings to his con- 
sciousness a deep comprehension of the 
relativity of all things. Before we ask 
him to produce a tone, we should give 
him as much as is possible of all that. 

Then out of all this background, we 
call upon him to give a tone, one little 
natural tone. And upon that tone is his 
speech built. I think it is immaterial 
which vowel sound comes into being first, 
just so it is said in an unstrained, natur- 
al tone. 

Some teachers try to get the same 
tone as their own. It may be beautiful, 
but it does not belong to a child. It will 
be tense, unnatural, or flabby and too 
low. 

After having given such understanding 
of rhythm as we can bring to him, and 
after having determined from his laugh 
or from our knowledge of hearing chil- 
dren’s voices, just about where his voice 
should be placed, we strike a chord, 
or a single note on the piano, he re- 
sponds with understanding, in a soft, 
unconstricted voice, in some vowel po- 
sition shown him by the teacher. Thus 
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it comes, perfectly natural, out of a 
big background, instead of being urged 
from him aartifically before he has 
studied and before he has undergone 
saturation in rhythm, and so before he 
half understands what it is all about. 

With all of our giving, let us give 
understanding. Let us fill the minds 
with wonderful things and be less wor- 
ried about sounding all depths. If the 
child’s mind is not filled up with all 
sorts of glories that he cannot express, 
if his power of expression is not a very 
small thing out of a deep background of 
impression, then we are guilty of a grand 
educational mistake. 

Thinking along these lines this year, 
I have had a fine opportunity to work 
on what I called “mood.” I am not sure 
that that is a happy term, but I mean by 
it, the creating of the proper atmosphere 
and emotional reaction before giving a bit 
of literature to be memorized and re- 
peated. 

Preparation for a poem means much 
more than the explanation of words and 
phrases. Every poem that ever was 
written was the culmination in emotion 
of a vast amount of knowledge and 
thought. Its interpretation should be 
given in the same way. 

And so for everything the pupils mem- 
orized, we prepared by studying words 
and language forms, prose rhythm, po- 
etic rhythm, and, greater than all, we 
studied the mood. All this, long before 
the class had ever seen the poem. 

We took for example, the history of 
“Old Ironsides” and we learned to love 
her for her part in establishing our 
freedom. Then we read in current per- 
iodicals all about the movement to pre- 
serve her. We sent in our dimes to help 
along the cause. Then we were pre- 
pared to understand, to learn joyfully, 
and to repeat with emotion the lines 
representing the culmination of all our 
thought. 

I like poems for this work in “mood” 
because they best express a real emotion 
in a short form. Poe tells us that 
emotions can be sustained only a very 
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short time, and deaf children, as well 
as ourselves, can learn to interpret a 
poem in its true nature, by following 
somewhat the manner of its creation. 
First must come the broad background 
of impressions, then the words that con- 
cisely express the culmination. One sug- 
gestion: When the poem is at hand, let 
the emotion surely be uppermost in 
consideration. The time to teach, or 
correct, short a is not when you are 
talking about a tattered ensign. If the 
child cannot lose himself in the poem 
and forget the vehicle of expression in 
the expression itself, he is not ready 
for the poem. 

We did a lot of interesting work in 
preparing background for poems, and 
although it is a little difficult for children 
to overcome self-consciousness before an 
audience, I wish you to see the result 
in a few instances. I shall ask you to 
disregard other phases of their speech 
and listen especially to the emotional 
expression as shown in _ appropriate 
tempo, rhythm, stress and inflection. 

Each of these children has a slight 
degree of hearing. They hear a few 
vowels, words, and a very few short 
sentences spoken at the ear through a 
mailing tube. In this work with poems, 
as in all of their other work, I use 
every available bit of hearing. 

(Jack Stolz repeated “The Reces- 
sional,” and the “Wind in a Frolic.” 

Regina Jansing recited “Old Iron- 
sides,” “Sweet and Low,” and “Have 
You Seen an Apple Orchard in the 
Spring.” ) 

When I give a song, I frequently give 
the time of the tune. The children love 
it and sometimes respond surprisingly 
to the changes in pitch. 

This class has had rhythm all year, 
but has been to the piano only once. I 
was asked quite unexpectedly to give 
a course in rhythm to the Summer Nor- 
mal Class and I wanted to see how 
the rhythm work in school would tune 
in to the piano. The experiment was 
conducted before the class of normal 
students, and I am sure we were all 
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quite amazed at the remarkable blend- 
ing of time, stress, tone and pitch. It 
was a sort of revelation to me. 


In closing, I will ask Jack and Re- 
gina to give one verse of “America” in 
rhythm, corresponding to the melody. 


A brief discussion followed the papers 
of Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Wright and Miss 
Hilliard. Several speakers emphasized 
the need for naturalness in speech teach- 
ing and watchfulness lest methods of 
teaching the deaf should not keep pace 
with public school methods. Miss Agnes 
Stowell, of the Extension Department 
of the University of California, and 
formerly of the Maxwell Training 
School, New York City, inquired why 
teachers of the deaf were not educated 
in normal schools with teachers of hear- 
ing children. She wondered if they 
would not then have more of the de- 
sired naturalness and be less likely to 
use antiquated methods. 

Mr. John D. Wright, stating that a 
Yankee always answered a question 
with a question, inquired why it was 
that the regular normal schools did not 
apply the additional training necessary 
to fit a teacher of the deaf. 

Miss Gertrude Van Adestine spoke of 
the plan followed by the Training School 
in Detroit, explaining that all teachers 
had the same required normal course, 
after which teachers of the blind, or the 
deaf, or the feeble-minded, specialized 
in the subjects needed for their work. 
She added that all “special’’ teachers 
received $200 a year more than they 
would in the regular grades, because of 
their additional training and fitness and 
more difficult work. “It is considered a 
promotion,” she said, “to be selected 
from among the grade teachers to take 
the course for teaching the deaf, and 
so be promoted to the school for the 
deaf.” 

Miss Hilliard suggested that a reso- 
lution be adopted, crystallizing the sen- 
timents of those present; and the Reso- 
lutions Committee was requested to pre- 
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sent such a resolution at the proper 
time. 


CHAIRMAN GRUVER then called 
for the paper by Misses Joiner and 
Lewis, of the North ‘Carolina School. 


SPEECH CORRECTION IN THE 
PRIMARY GRADES 


ENFIELD JOINER AND SARAH E, Lewis 


Read by Miss Bertha Thomas, 
Seattle, Wash. 


In teaching speech to deaf children 
an ounce of prevention is worth many 
pounds of cure, therefore this paper 
will deal somewhat with the develop. 
ment of speech as well as its correction. 
All teachers will agree that what will 
bring success in working with one child 
may bring failure when working with 
another, and that, in teaching speech, 
the end justifies the means. If a sound 
or combination can be got by an ac- 
cepted, conventional method, well and 
good. If not, try anything that will 
get the desired result. The suggestions 
here presented are given as instances of 
“something attempted, something done” 
when we failed by a more regular ap- 
proach. 

We are all working for speech which 
will be intelligible. Pleasing speech de- 
pends largely on the voice, but even if 
a child has a poor voice—what we are 
accustomed to call “a deaf voice’’—his 
speech will be understood if he has cor- 
rect elements, smooth combinations and 
phrasing approximating the normal. The 
element is the foundation and, as teach- 
ers of speech, we too often take for 
granted that the work of developing and 
perfecting the element belongs to the 
child’s first teacher—and where she has 
failed, accept that failure as final. Many 
beginning teachers pass children on with 
“William never could get a good k, so 
I just gave it up and let him hold down 
his tongue with his finger,” or, “Mary 
can get a good ee, but she will not keep 
it,’ and the next teacher goes on ac- 
cepting the hopeless k and the lazy ee, 
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when perhaps the year added to the 
child’s age may have brought a surer 
tongue control or a greater mental de- 
velopment which he could apply to his 
past failure and make out of it a shining 
success. In all succeeding grades teach- 
ers assume too often that the beginnin 
teacher has done all that could be done 
and accept poor speech, sadly enough, it 
is true, but with a “there’s-no-use-trying 
attitude.” There is use in trying—and 
sometimes there’s great value in begin- 
ning again, at the very beginning. 

Let us consider first the consonant 
elements which frequently give trouble. 
It happens that in our own school dur- 
ing the last few years bad m’s and I’s 
have been particularly noticeable. L 
should never be drilled on or presented 
as a single element but in combination 
with a long vowel or diphthong. “La- 
la-la-la-la” should be used as a babbling 
exercise almost as soon as “bu-bu-bu- 
bu” is used and quite as frequently. 
After much babbling the child will be 
able to keep down the back of his 
tongue and so assure sufficient room in 
the oral cavity for the vibration which 
is the most distinguishing characteristic 
of 7. The first formal combinations 
should be given with / used initially, and 
since the sound’s position can be easily 
seen, the first combinations may be 
given before a mirror. The combina- 
tion of 7 with another consonant, when 
the combination is used initially, should 
also be given with a whispered or voiced 
vowel position. Much trouble will be 
eliminated if the combinations are given 
as single elements, with the movement 
mastered before anything is said about 
the /. If whispered plu’s, slu’s, clu’s 
are given before the mirror many times 
before the combinations are written, 
and if in the same way clu’s and glu’s 
are practiced, there is little likelihood 
that there will be any trouble after- 
wards about voice or no-voice in the /. 
These suggestions apply also to conson- 
ant r. In corrective work it is better to 
eliminate the consciousness of the voiced 
1 and r, and of the respective positions, 
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by imitative practice before the mirror 
and by discarding the written form un- 
til the combination is mastered. 

Another sound which should always 
be developed and drilled on in combina- 
tion with vowels is h. As everybody 
knows, / has no position of its own, but 
in a sort of chameleon-like fashion takes 
its position from the vowel which fol- 
lows it. If the child is allowed to give 
a stream of breath over the indefinite 
voice position and call it “h,”’ we are 
simply teaching what we will have to un- 
teach later. In having the elements 
read from the consonant chart, in the 
early years h should always be omitted. 
The usual way of writing the drill 


ar —ar (har) 
ee —ee (hee ) 
arm —arm (harm) 


is good, but the real nature of the 
sound will be more surely impressed 
on the child’s mind if he is allowed to 
feel the stream of breath, first preced- 
ing the vowel, then not, many times be- 
fore he has seen the written form, and 
until he can give the combination easily 
and naturally. 

Of the so-called explosive consonants, 
some children in each class find ¢ and k 
hard. Although these sounds have iden- 
tical movements, they have widely differ- 
ing positions and it is difficult for young 
children to distinguish between their for- 
mations. They should be contrasted in 
lip-reading for some days before the 
easier one, ¢, is attempted by the chil- 
dren and then quite a few days should 
elapse before k is given. The position 
for ¢t should be taken before the sound 
is attempted, but with k, we have found 
it better in our own experiences, not to 
try for the position at all, but merely 
to permit the child to imitate the move- 
ment. We have also found it necessary 
to use the mirror in presenting ¢, but in 
presenting k, to depend on touch rather 
than sight and to use the mirror only 
as a last resort. In working with k 
before a mirror, the teacher is likely to 
exaggerate both the position and the 
movement in a well-meant effort to let 
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the child see what is happening; and 
the finger-tips placed on the teacher’s 
throat will convey to the child more 
accurate information than his eyes will. 
In addition to the methods given by 
Miss Yale in “The Formation and De- 
velopment of English Sounds” k may 
sometimes be obtained, in stubborn 
cases, by using it finally in combination 
with the back vowels, ar and oo, both 
of which the child usually has when k 
is being developed. 

There are certain consonants whose 
most pronounced characteristic is posi- 
tion. The more difficult of these are th, 
s, and sh. Much preparatory drill in 
taking the positions of these sounds in 
an exact and not in a haphazard man- 
ner, should be given in front of the 
mirror before the sounds are attempted. 
Until the tongue control is sufficiently 
perfect to enable the child to take and 
hold the positions, no breath should be 
allowed. A good tongue gymnastics 
drill in preparation for s and th is to 
have the child widen his tongue until he 
can bite the sides of it. Daily tongue- 
gymnastics practice is also necessary be- 
fore attempting the position for sh. A 
device which always interests children 
working for sh is to put a tiny bit of 
white paper on the tip of the tongue so 
that the child may see what happens 
to the tongue when it is drawn back into 
itself. In any grade where a defective 
element is encountered, the children will 
be found willing to apply these simple 
suggestions. 

The element ch need not be “the black 
beast” it is to so many young teachers 
if the sh is perfect and the child un- 
derstands diagrams. In combinations, 
ch should first be used finally, with 
great care taken that there should be no 
undue effort or any movement of the 
lower jaw. The question of whether 
to give ch with the point of the tongue 
up or down, should be settled by the 
teacher’s first attempting the position 
which she uses naturally, because lip- 
reading has already accustomed the class 
to that position. It has been our ex- 
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perience that the point-up ch holds bet- 
ter through the slip-shod years, and is 
therefore preferable, but this may not 
be true in the experience of other teach- 
ers and is offered as an opinion and not 
as a proven fact. 

Two of the nasal sounds m and 2, 
are easily got, as single elements, and 
are then easily combined with vowels, 
These combinations however are as easily 
lost as they are got, and the m combina- 
tions especially give much trouble. As 
we have stated above, m combined with 
vowels has given us constant annoyance, 
We know of no way to get rid of “mby 
mbother” except by never letting it get 
a start and by unfailing correction when 
it has got a start. 

Many teachers dread developing and 
working on ng. A poor ng will pass 
muster and consequently is too often 
accepted in place of the clear, resonant 
sound ng should be. The following is a 
short cut to a good ng. Take two nar- 
row strips of paper, place one in vertical 
position against the lips and the other 
in horizontal position directly beneath 
the nostrils. Shut the lips in the posi- 
tion for m, let the breath pass natu- 
rally through the nose. The _ vertical 
strip will remain unaffected, but the 
stream of breath will move the horizon- 
tal strip downward. The child imitates 
this before the mirror. The teacher 
then opens her mouth, again sending 
the breath through the nose. Again the 
vertical strip is unaffected—the horizon- 
tal strip moves downward. The child 
attempts the trick. In order to get the 
visible result the teacher got, either the 
back or the tip of his tongue must be 
shut, and in every case which we have 
observed, he unconsciously shuts the 
back of his tongue. When he can make 
the horizontal paper move downward 
easily and steadily—and you'll find him 
intensely interested, because he is doing 
magic—let him give voice. “Finched!” 

Even more important than the con- 
sonant in the production of intelligible 
speech is the vowel. Dr. Crouter once 
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said that good vowels were the prime 
requisite of good speech. Since posi- 
tion is the chief characteristic of all 
vowels, and since position is more apt 
to be inexact and inaccurate than move- 
ment, twice as much time should be 
spent in developing and drilling on vow- 
els as on consonants. Indeed the wise 
teacher quadruples her time and then 
adds more. There cannot be too much 
pure vowel drill. 

For the first vowel we prefer to give 
ar. The chief difficulty usually encoun- 
tered is nasality. This can be instantly 
overcome by depressing the fore-part of 
the child’s tongue sharply with a tongue 
depressor. Automatically the back of 
the tongue goes up, the soft palate 
closes, and a clear ar is the result. In 
our experience this simple remedy has 
never failed. After several manipula- 
tions the child can give the sound with- 
out help. 

Diphthongs are what the name implies, 
“two sounds.” Much speech is rendered 
absolutely unintelligible by teachers al- 
lowing pupils to slur over the final 
glides in a-e, i-e, o-e, ow and ot. Diph- 
thongs are the easiest of all vowels to 
develop, because they are merely com- 
binations of two sounds already mas- 
tered, but, with the exception of ee, 
they are the hardest of all vowels to 
hold. 

The long vowel ur, as in fur, gives 
much trouble. It is the least standard- 
ized of all sounds in American speech, 
being given very differently in various 
parts of the country. The teacher 
should have the children give it as it 
is given in the locality in which they 
live. In North Carolina we give it in 
the short 00 tongue-position, without lip- 
modification, lengthening the sound. It 
is absurd to teach the English ur, voice 
mixed low wide, as Dr. Bell gives it in 
his Visible Speech symbols, in any part 
of this country except some parts of 
New England and the far South. 

Good combinations are the result of 
long and careful drill, abandoned only 


when the combinations have become 
unconscious and mechanical. Sometimes 
in working with combinations a more 
normal effect may be produced if the 
child is allowed consciously to disre- 
gard rules previously given. For in- 
stance, all teachers know how prone deaf 
children are to exaggerate and bring 
out their final b’s, d’s, g’s and js. In 
working on Northampton Drill Chart 
Number I, which contrasts these voiced 
sounds used finally with their non- 
voiced equivalents, we have found that 
if the children are told to lengthen the 
vowel and take the position for the 
final voiced consonant, enough voice 
creeps from the vowel into the con- 
sonant position to give an approximately 
normal effect. Even when the vowel 
is a short one, we permit it to be 
lengthened if it precedes b, d, g, or j. 
For this reason we teach ts, was and 
has with the final sound as s and not as 
z. We also give have as haf, lengthen- 
in the -a-. And we have also found 
that a th-one in mother and father is 
greatly to be preferred to a nasal th- 
two. For these wilful departures from 
precedent, we fall back on the argu- 
ment that the end justifies the means. 

In the pt and kt combinations used 
finally, both nasality and the commoner 
indefinite voice between the two conson- 
ants can be corrected by having the 
children take the positions for the first 
consonant, stop the voice and the breath 
for a fraction of a second, and then 
give the second consonant. 

For nasality and constriction, both of 
which are the effects of improper focus- 
sing of the breath and the voice, atten- 
tion should be directed to the exhala- 
tion of the breath. Let the child sepa- 
rate his fingers and hold them a short 
distance from his lips as he speaks. The 
volume of breath will indicate to him, 
through his tactile sense, whether or 
not he is focussing properly. 

Recently two girls corrected nasality 
in this way. In desperation the teacher 
had the older one tip back her head 
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and talk. It was her idea that if a clear, 
straight passage could be made from 
the larynx to the lips, the voice would 
proceed along the line of the least re- 
sistance. It did, clear and full. The 
same device was immediately tried with 
equal success on the other girl, a pupil 
in another class. Again through an 
unimpeded passage straight upward al- 
most, the voice came; again, clear and 
full. Delighted as we were, we realized 
that these girls couldn’t go through life 
speaking as it were to the stars, but 
we decided to allow them to continue 
practicing in the school-room for a few 
days with their heads tipped back. The 
psychological effect as well as the phy- 
sical effect was good, and presently the 
nasality cleared up and now only occa- 
sionally the teachers have to remind 
them to hold up their heads. 

The last and third requisite for in- 
telligible speech is phrasing. This 
should be begun with the first word 
spoken, no matter what that word is. 
The staccato “a,” before the first words 
is entirely wrong. It is true that the 
indefinite article, or what we technically 
describe as indefinite voice, should pre- 
cede all nouns from the beginning, but 
the indefinite voice should be smoothly 
combined with the word, given as a 
two-syllable combination, if the word is 
only one syllable. The idea may best 
be conveyed by touch, but the combina- 
tions should also be written as follows: 

-u-par 
-u-far 
-u-tar 
-u-kar 
-u-car 
a car 

The first sentences should also be 
phrased. “I want to be good’ is re- 
sponsible for many bad puffs of breath, 
separating words which should be given 
with only one impulse of breath, through 
many long years.. In the first and sec- 
ond years no words or sentences should 
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be attempted without much combination 
drill or phonetic reading. For instance, 
“IT want to be good” should first be 
drilled on “i-e wawntu be good.” 

As the child progresses, he gets his 
phrasing as hearing children get theirs, 
naturally and unconsciously, provided 
the teacher speaks naturally, phrasing 
her own sentences clearly. The rhythmic 
recitation is an aid to phrasing. 

It is not a flattering or comforting 
conclusion that we have unintelligible 
speech because we accept unintelligible 
speech, but it is true. We accept de- 
fective elements and bad combinations 
partly because we do not hear them, and 
partly because we hold not ourselves, 
but some former teacher, responsible for 
the speech. We who are experienced 
teachers like to put the blame on the in- 
experienced teacher, but we are often 
quite as careless as the most inexperi- 
enced, and with less excuse. We would 
not for a moment underestimate the im- 
portance of training and experience, but 
we would emphasize the importance of 
the hearing ear and the determined vigi- 
lance which will not let poor speech 
pass. If William the Conqueror, or the 
laws of the lever, or the frog that climbs 
four feet every night and slips back 
three, are made as interesting as they 
ought to be, the pupils will resent inter- 
ruptions for correcting speech as much 
as the teacher does, and if the pupils 
know that those interruptions are going 
to come if the speech is careless, then 
they will—‘be careful.” We want more 
speech and better speech. More speech 
will follow better speech, just as surely 
as “the day the night.” And the only 
way to get better speech is not to ac- 
cept anything less than the best the 
child can do. 


The session then adjourned, so that 
the delegates might witness demonstra- 
tions of the Electrophone and the West- 
ern Electric Audiphone. 
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TUESDAY EVENING BUSINESS 
SESSION 


July 6, 1926 


PRESIDENT TAYLOR called the 
meeting to order at 8.15 P. M. and 
delivered his address as follows, first re- 
questing Miss Mary McCowen, First 
Vice-President, to take the chair: 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 


Harris TAYLOR 


Miss McCowen, members of the As- 
sociation : 

Miss Chapin, at our opening session, 
spoke with considerable detail in regard 
to the purposes of the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. The name, as long 
as it is, would seem fairly accurately 
to describe our intent and _ purposes, 
but we have never confined our activi- 
ties to our title. We have from the 
beginning, from the first summer meet- 
ing, taken up all subjects pertaining 
to the education of the deaf, although 
emphasizing more particularly than any 
other subjects those of speech and lip- 
reading. 

If you would take the programs of 
the summer sessions of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf 
and the programs of the summer meet- 
ings of the American Association, you 
would find that both have given a con- 
siderable degree of attention to speech 
and lip-reading and both have given at- 
tention to language work, arithmetic, 
geography, history and other subjects. 

To an extent these two organizations 
have duplicated their work, but to an ex- 
tent only. The fact remains that there 
is room for both and need for both. 
Fortunately, they work in harmony and 
each is anxious to cooperate in bringing 
about the better work of the other, but 
the two organizations as such must con- 
tinue, at least for a time to come, be- 
cause each has a mission which the other 
does not, and cannot completely cover. 

We shall take up now some statistics 


in regard to the deaf for the past quar- 
ter century. In 1900 there were 115 
schools for the deaf in the United 
States. In 1925, there were 167, or a 
gain of 52 schools. 

In 1900 there were 10,600 pupils in 
these schools. In 1925, this had grown 
to 16,116, or a total increase of 5,516 
pupils. 

In 1900, 5,687 pupils were reported 
as being taught speech. In 1925, 13,025 
were so reported, a gain of 129 per 
cent. 

In 1900, of children who were taught 
by speech and through speech—their 
school work at least being conducted 
by speech—there were 4,646; in 1925, 
there were 12,450. The gain was from 
43 per cent to 77 per cent of the total 
number of pupils—a very healthy gain, 
entirely out of proportion to the gain 
in other respects. 

In 1900 there were in the United 
States a total of 1,350 teachers in these 
schools; in 1925, there were 2,232. In 
the first period there were 588 articula- 
tion or oral teachers and in the second, 
1,405. That is a gain of 140 per cent. 

These statistics, as dry as they are, 
show that there has been a steady gain 
in speech-teaching in the last twenty- 
five years, and I think we may safely 
say that a large percentage of this in- 
crease has been due directly or indi- 
rectly to the work, the cooperation, the 
assistance in one way or another of the 
American Association. 

In our conversations, in what has been 
said from the platform, in what has 
been written, there is a unanimous 
opinion that the grave need of the pro- 
fession is better teachers to meet the re- 
quirements of the future. There seems 
to be no doubt that from year to year 
the problem of securing the kind of 
teachers that we desire becomes more 
and more difficult. 

There are two reasons for this. One 
is an enlargement of the fields of ac- 
tivity for women. When women had 
only a few fields of activity, you were 
sure of getting more of them in any 
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one of the particular fields; teaching 
was the field that was open to the largest 
number—and we profited thereby. Since 
the World War the fields of activity 
have been enormously increased, with 
the result that women who in times past 
would have gone into teaching, have 
gone into other professions of a far 
more lucrative nature. 

The next reason is a lack of the mis- 
sionary spirit. In the old days we were 
all fundamentalists; we knew that it 
was absolutely necessary for us to send 
out missionaries to keep people from 
going to hell. Now we think people 
are going to heaven; they will muddle 
through somehow, because they have 
suffered enough in this world; there- 
fore missionaries are not so necessary 
now as they were at one time. This 
change in religious belief has affected 
the missionary spirit which once brought 
teachers to schools for the deaf. 

I doubt that such a fundamentalist 
as our chairman here tonight could be 
had under modern conditions. Persons 
of her ability, her capacity for work, 
her capacity for organization, are not 
going into the work today and undergo 
the struggle with practically no remun- 
eration in the way she and many of 
her kind did. 

Every once in a while some man or 
woman of an ideal type wishes to be- 
come a teacher of the deaf. This person 
is willing to make reasonable sacrifices, 
but upon learning the financial prospects 
is compelled to enter some other field 
of activity. There is one remedy, and 
only one in my opinion—that is, to raise 
the salaries of teachers. We must raise 
the salaries of teachers that we now 
have, so that we can pay them as much 
as we can for what they are now doing, 
and if possible, try to add a little bit 
more as an expression of appreciation 
for what they have done. We are fortu- 
nate in the school I represent in hold- 
ing teachers at salaries that I am 
ashamed to speak of. But what about 
the future when those noble women 
and men go? W’ho is going to take their 
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places? Who is going to do their work 
at the same rate? No one. We cannot 
expect it. We must have larger sal- 
aries. 

Then another thing—there must be 
more effective teaching of teachers. We 
must teach teachers; we must have nor- 
mal classes that we can teach to teach. 
Today we confine ourselves to training. 
There are limitations to training. There 
are no limitations to teaching, except 
the limitations of the human intellect. 
So long as we train teachers, just so 
long will teachers resort to the use of 
certain expedients and think that they 


are educating their pupils. They are 
only going through their bundle of 
tricks. They learn to do this trick 
the first month, and in the second 


month of the second year they do that 
trick. It is not education. In the same 
way we took a Boston terrier that we 
had up at my little place in Maine 
and in twenty minutes we taught him to 
stand on his hind legs; and then we 
taught him to turn around twice, and he 
has turned around twice to get something 
to eat ever since, but there is no great 
outlook for that dog. All he did then 
was to stand on his hind legs and all 
he ever did after that was to turn 
around twice; but there was no _ soul 
training—no soul stuff. We wish to 
put some soul stuff in the training of 
teachers. 

We are today in our work attaching 
importance to certain methods of proce- 
dure, or ways of doing certain things, 
instead of preparing a person to think 
and work with children as human beings 
that must be brought out of a condition 
of ignorance into a condition of enlight- 
enment. We don’t need to teach per- 
sons “stunts.” We need to teach them 
the principles of pedagogy, the principles 
of psychology, so that with reasonable 
help they will work out their own sal- 
vation. 

On that subject I cannot be too em- 
phatic. Our salvation lies in getting be- 
yond expedients. Primarily we are not 


greatly concerned in how to do this or 
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that exercise, but rather in applying the 
fundamental principles of education. 
Then adequate expedients will follow 
and they can be utilized to advantage. 

My trustees come around very fre- 
quently to see what I am doing. Two 
of them spent all their spare time for 
a year seeing what the graduates of 
our school did after they left school. 
These trustees found some pupils had 
completed eighth grade work, had taken 
their examinations, had been graduated 
from school and had gone out into the 
world with the utmost lop-sided ideas 
of their relationship to their employer, 
and to people and the country in gen- 
eral. Finally, in desperation the board 
of trustees passed a most remarkable res- 
olution. It is remarkable because it got 
voted for by the board. It was to the 
effect that all the activities of the insti- 
tution should be coordinated and sup- 
plemented to the single end of turning 
out to the greatest extent possible, self- 
sustaining, self-reliant youthful citizens, 
rather than academic graduates; that it 
is not enough to teach speech, lip-read- 
ing and various academic subjects and 
give the children manual training and 
look after their physical welfare, but 
that all of these things must be done 
in the best possible way as means to- 
ward an end. 

In other words, the board of trus- 
tees have decided that no longer the 
standard of our school shall be to put 
the child through the eighth grade, to 
teach speech, lip-reading and the rudi- 
ments of a trade. The standard of the 
school, as acted on by the board of trus- 
tees, is that from the beginning of a 
child’s school career, he shall be pre- 
pared in the best possible way to make 
him a good citizen, a law-abiding citi- 
zen who can make his own living. Noth- 
ing is said in this resolution about a 
course of study or the manner in which 
the various subjects shall be taught. 

What effect will this have upon speech 
and lip-reading? My candid opinion is 
that there will be better speech and lip- 
reading than ever before in the history 


of the school. It will tend toward a 
better purpose, better history, better 
geography and everything else, because 
we shall be acting on that old rule of 
Latin grammar, “that verbs of asking 
and teaching govern two accusatives, 
one of the person and the other of 
the thing.” We have stopped thinking 
in terms of geography, history and lan- 
guage, and we are beginning to think 
in terms of Tom and Dick and Harry— 
or, I should say, in terms of Iky, Hy- 
man and Izzy. We are not only going 
to teach language, geography and _his- 
tory, but we are also going to teach 
Iky, Hyman and Izzy and make them 
better boys thereby. (Applause). It 
is simply transferring the emphasis 
from the thing to the person. 

There is another thing that has been 
undertaken in this particular school un- 
der the direction of Teachers College of 
Columbia University. The experiment 
now has been carried on for nearly two 
years. The object is to give deaf chil- 
dren a better start in life. Broadly 
speaking we have found from numerous 
examinations, tests and comparisons that 
the average deaf child is from four to 
five years behind a hearing child of the 
same age and is three years behind him- 
self. In other words, he not only is 
that much behind a hearing child, but 
he has ability that is three to four years 
ahead of his own ability to express him- 
self. Think what his handicap is! 

Dr. Gates, of Teachers College, is 
striving with the assistance of Miss 
Helen Thompson and with our permis- 
sion and such assistance as we can ren- 
der, to prepare the young children of 
this school for reading earlier than 
hitherto, to give them ideas, to give 
them an understanding of language; to 
give them foodstuff for their souls, so 
that when they have acquired speech and 
lip-reading, they shall have something 
to speak and read lips about. We think, 
and there is every evidence that justifies 
us in so thinking, that these children 
will be at least a year ahead of where 
children of similar grades are now and 
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that there will be no loss in any respect. 
We know that a child of that age is 
capable of the work. 

Then we have found another thing. 
We find in going over the reasons for 
the failure of the deaf to meet the re- 
quirements of life, that in many instances 
the trouble dates back to childhood. We 
find out, as we have traced back chil- 
dren to their earliest school years, that 
in many instances the clawing and growl- 
ing so cute in the baby lion are not so 
cute when the lion is grown. We have 
found that the characteristics that the 
child had at four and five—which are 
so often looked upon as little indiscre- 
tions rather amusing and entertaining, 
and which to a certain extent are pro- 
voked and encouraged by the teacher— 
become intolerable five or six years later. 
We are going to try to bear in mind 
how a little child is going to look six 
or seven years later and how he is going 
to act, and govern ourselves accordingly 
from the time he enters school. But 
even that isn’t enough. 

I was talking not long ago to a per- 
son who was working with a group of 
deaf persons, and was receiving prac- 
tically no remuneration for his services. 
I asked him if they appreciated his ef- 
forts. He said, “Some do.” “Do they 
know that you are doing this for prac- 
tically nothing?” “Yes.” 

He then said, “Remember that very 
frequently the deaf child is pampered 
outrageously, or he is neglected most 
sinfully, by his parents before he comes 
to school. Then remember on top of 
that, that neither the teacher nor you 
nor anybody else who deals with that 
child treats him as if he were a normal 
human being, nor gives him a chance 
to develop a normal attitude toward 
life; so what else can you expect?” 

We are going to try immediately 
upon entrance of the child in school 
to get the cooperation of the parents. 
You say, “That is nothing new.” I 
know it isn’t, but we are going still 
further than that. We are now finding 
that we have a very large number of 
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parents that we can deal with before 
their children are sent to school; we 
are trying to tell and show those pa- 
rents how they can deal with their deaf 
children before they are of school age. 
This promises to have a most salutary 
effect. We can’t start too early with 
deaf children. 


There is another point I wish to call 
to your attention—that nearly all the 
work in your school in which you 
take pride, is work that is based upon 
the achievements of a very small num- 
ber of your pupils. Ordinarily if you 
have three children out of ten answer 
properly, the class seems to make a 
good showing, but what becomes of the 
seven who don’t answer at all? 


I used to be in Mt. Airy, and I am 
speaking of that school because it has 
round numbers to deal with. The at- 
tendance averaged five hundred. Ap- 
proximately sixty entered every fall and 
twelve graduated every summer. I used 
to teach history to children of certain 
grades. I taught them about the dis- 
covery of America and settlement of 
the colonies, got them through the Revo- 
lutionary War and down to the adop- 
tion of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Many of them never went any fur- 
ther in history. Two-thirds of them 
left school strong in history, but know- 
ing nothing of current events. This 
was not scientific teaching. Of course, 
you do better than I did. 

Our schools for the deaf are graded 
and our course of study is prepared 
for the children who shall be gradu- 
ated. These represent on the average 
one out of five. Those incapable of 
completing the course, fail to receive 
the kind of instruction best adapted to 
their needs. 


Here again, I have had one of my 
trustees come and tell me that I wasn’t 
doing my duty. He said: “If you have 
a batch of children who can’t graduate, 
then are you sure you have adopted the 
language work and the manual training 
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and everything else for the best inter- 
ests of this group.” 

“No, I am not sure of it at all.” 

“Why haven’t you done it?” 

“Because no one has ever done it. It 
isn’t done.” 

Then he wanted to know where was 
the next general lodging place for those 
who will not complete the course, and 
I told him along about the fifth grade. 
A number of children never get be- 
yond the third grade; many others go 
up to the fifth grade and stop there. 

He then asked, “Have you graded 
language and all other subjects in a 
manner best adapted for those children, 
knowing they never will get beyond the 
grades you have mentioned?” 

I said, “No.” 


Have you tried to ascertain definitely 
how far each child can go, assuming 
that he cannot complete the course?” 


That was a question that ought never 
have been asked of me (laughter), but 
it had been asked and I had to answer. 

Then we had to survey the school 
with the assistance of some _ psycholo- 
gists. Soon there was a group of com- 
ing psychologists who wanted to try out 
the school on a different series of tests. 
Then each teacher made an_ estimate 
of all children in her class. Shortly 
thereafter another group from another 
university came and gave another test 
to the children. Then we remembered 
that we had a survey of the school a 
year or two before. Now this year, we 
checked up all of those groups of ex- 
aminers or surveyors, and it was sur- 
prising to find out to what a large 
extent these surveys and the estimates 
of the teachers coincided. Wherever 
there has been a coincidence of two or 
three separate groups, we have accepted 
the result as one that we could abide by, 
at least temporarily. We have roughly 
divided the school into three groups: 

The first group, composed of the 
brightest pupils. For these we shall 
have to make very little change in the 


academic course of study, because we 
will have them for graduation, practi- 
cally all of them. 

The middle group may reach lan- 
guage and other work of approximately 
the fifth grade. For these we shall 
see how we can adapt language to 
their needs and convert their history 
largely into current events, and em- 
phasize their trade teaching. 

The third group is one for whom 
we can do even less, but something can 
be done for them. There is a residue 
down there in this group who must 
be candidly treated as feeble-minded. 

Thus you see we shall try to have 
three courses of study, all united in 
one; try to meet requirements of three 
groups of children in one school. The 
trustees told me to do it, and then asked 
me if it could be done! I remembered 
that in “Alice in Wonderland” the 
Queen told Alice that for morning exer- 
cise she always did about three impossi- 
ble things before breakfast. I told 
them I would do three impossible things 
before September, having the proper aid 
and support. 

I think we have these three broad 
groups of deaf children. We _ have 
asked the New York State Department 
of Education to divide the pupils of 
the state of New York among the resi- 
dential schools, into three groups, segre- 
gating the lowest mentality into one 
group, and reserving one of the residen- 
tial schools as a trade school for the 
older children. The State Department 
of Education has not acted upon it, 
but unofficially it seems to regard the 
plan very favorably. I believe the plan 
is fundamentally sound for those states 
that have enough schools to admit of 
such segregation. 

There is one thing I must say in re- 
gard to our profession. We are like 
the Chinese. We have invented every- 
thing—manual training, trade teaching, 
object lessons, the use of pictures as 
now employed in visual instruction— 
all of these and more came from the 
teachers of the deaf. There was a time 
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when we were easily sixty years ahead 
of the public schools, of the highest 
type of public schools for hearing chil- 
dren. We lack more than sixty years 
of being ahead today. I want to tell 
you that today there are persons in 
the public school system of New York 
City who know more about phonetics 
than teachers of the deaf in the State 
of New York know. There are per- 
sons in the public schools of New York 
City who know more about voice de- 
velopment and application of the prin- 
ciples of phonetics than is known by 
teachers of the deaf in the State of 
New York—and we in New York are 
not far behind the rest of you in the 
other states. That is a fact. I don’t 
say all of the teachers in the public 
schools in New York know more than 
we do about these things, but certain 
ones do. 

In the subjects wherein we once stood 
preeminent, we are now being surpassed. 
In our trade teaching and in all of the 
other work that we have done, the high- 
est type of public schools for the hear- 
ing have gone beyond us; they have gone 
beyond us in the very things that we 
invented, that we worked out ourselves. 
We are like the Chinese: we invented 
everything, but there came a time when 
we stopped. The greatest danger of the 
teacher of the deaf in America is that 
which damned China, ancestor worship. 
That is our great danger today. It is 
more than an imminent danger. It is 
a calamity that has actually befallen us. 

You seem to think that So and So has 
done all that can be done for the deaf, 
and that the only thing for you to do is 
to try to be as nearly as possible like 
this person. 

Please don’t insult the memory of a 
Crouter by trying to crystallize what he 
has done without change or improve- 
ment, but honor a Crouter by appre- 
ciating his spirit and motives when he 
was in the schoolroom or office and was 
recognized as one of the most advanced 
in theory and fertile in expedient that 
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ever lived in this country. That is the 
way to reverence a Crouter. 

Take a Yale, the greatest living teach- 
er of the deaf today! The highest honor 
you can pay her is to take what she 
has given us—few have given so much— 
and remember that there never has been 
in the history of the education of the 
deaf in America a person. more anxious 
to go out and seek information, advice 
and assistance, a person who could work 
harder and make more experiments than 
Caroline A. Yale. Don’t crystallize the 
things that she has done. Utilize what 
she has given us to the fullest possible 
extent, and then try to use these as 
stepping stones to something that she 
would have gone up to, if she had had 
the time to do it. (Applause.) 

Take her as an experimenter. Think 
of Caroline A. Yale, think of others, as 
pioneers; but, for heaven’s sake, don't 
stagnate as an imitator, because it is 
only an insult to their memory. You 
know what an imitator does. A child 
imitating a teacher always imitates the 
thing that is least desirable in the teach- 
er. Anybody who sets out to imitate 
Caroline A. Yale is going to be a carica- 
ture of Caroline A. Yale. Anybody in- 
spired by the wonderful spirit of Miss 
Yale, or others like her, to go out and 
do successful work will be paying an 
honor to her. She will not be one of 
these miserable caricatures; nor will she 
develop into what the Chinese have 
through their ancestor worship. 

Among the chief things that have 
come up in our work in recent years has 
been rhythm work, which to the best of 
my knowledge has been invented, origi- 
nated and perfected in ten different 
schools. (Laughter.) There may be 
four or five more. Unfortunately rhythm 
in most places is a “stunt.” It can be 
used as a means for improving the 
voices and the inflection and emphasis 
of children, but it is like some other 
things that too often are taught as an 
end rather than the means. 

Modern experiments have shown that 
there is a very little “carry-over” from 
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one subject to another. If you teach a 
game, basket-ball, football, in order that 
a child may develop ideas of morality, 
learn to abide by rules, etc., you have 
helped in the game, but this informa- 
tion is not likely to carry over to any 
other subject. There is where the teach- 
er comes in. She can tell the child that 
rules of these games can be made appli- 
cable to life; but to the child unaided 
there is practically no “carry-over” at 
all. The application of games is in the 
hands of the teacher. Games have little 
educational value, unless you explain 
their relationship to the affairs of life. 

The acoustic or auricular work was 
begun many years ago, and has been re- 
vived and greatly improved within re- 
cent years. The ability to utilize this 
work in the improvement of the voice of 
the child is one of the chief advances 
that we have made in recent years; but 
on the whole, the results have not been 
commensurate with the efforts put forth. 

It is high time for us to start a new 
group of pioneers. I sincerely hope that 
as members of this Association, while 
giving due appreciation to all that has 
been done, while utilizing what has been 
done to fullest advantage, we _ shall 
also have hopes of adding something 
ourselves. I hope we shall dedicate our- 
selves to the idea of not only utilizing 
the best we have received from others, 
but that, in turn for what we have re- 
ceived from them, we shall be able to 
contribute our mite at least toward the 
advance of the profession. 

One more point I wish to make: I 
sincerely hope that we shall be able to 
increase the number of life members of 
this Association. We want you to be- 
come life members, We want your 
money after you are dead. If you are 
an annual subscriber and you die, we 
don’t get any more money from you. 
Surely you don’t want things to stop 
because you pass out. You want your 
good work to go on. You get the bene- 
fit here. Let somebody else have it 
after you leave. I have already taken 
out two life memberships, and I don’t 
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think that a person ought to be com- 
pelled to take more than that. I can’t 
ask Mr. John D. Wright to take any 
more, because he will have so many life 
memberships that he will control the 
vote of the Association meetings, and 
that isn’t right. (Laughter. ) 

Seriously, come and be life members. 
If you are not able to pay fifty dollars 
down, pay five or ten dollars, pay some- 
thing each year, and continue until you 
have paid in full. Put your name down 
for life membership. You can do it; 
I hope you will. 


PRESIDENT TAYLOR (resuming 
the chair): The next order of business 
will be the report of the Executive 
Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY 


JosEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 


Mr. President and Members of the 
Association : 

I have not heretofore been called 
upon to report except to the Board of 
Directors, but I feel very sure that you 
do not wish to hear an account of the 
work since I went to the Volta Bureau, 
in 1919, so I shall try to mention only 
the essential facts. 

I had always read the Vo_ta REvIEw 
with interest, since the days when I 
was a teacher-in-training, but I had real- 
ized, during my six years of teaching 
in two State schools for the deaf, that 
many teachers, and even some superin- 
tendents, considered it of little value. 

So when I found that I was to have 
a part in the work of the Association, I 
made up my mind to try to have more 
help for teachers in the magazine, so 
that they would feel that membership 
in the Association was a_professiona! 
necessity. It has taken seven years to 
make even a beginning towards the real- 
ization of this hope. 

At first, it seemed that the teachers 
did not care in the slightest degree 
whether the Vortta Review contained 
anything about their work or not. If 
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we had a paper which seemed to me 
a good one, not a single teacher would 
write and tell us she had found it 
helpful. 

If we asked the teachers to try a cer- 
tain picture for action work or a cer- 
tain series of drawings for language 
classes, and tell us the results, the re- 
sponse was as disheartening as telling 
a joke and having nobody smile. We 
simply had no idea whether anybody 
liked the material or not. 


We tried some darkey dialect in a 
combination of ordinary type and Visi- 
ble Speech, and asked for comments or 
criticism. Nobody said a word—not 
even that the dialect was poor. 


We persuaded well-known educators 
of the deaf to agree to answer questions 
for inexperienced or puzzled teachers— 
and not a question came. We asked 
teacher after teacher to write arficles, 
offering a special rate for anything help- 
ful in the classroom. No response. 

Not even the occasional criticisms 
were stimulating, for they merely said 
“The Votta Review does not help me. 
Please discontinue it.’”’ Or, “There is 
nothing in the Votta Review for teach- 
ers of the deaf. I do not care to 
take it.” 


If they had only said, “I do not like 
that article about so and so, because...” 
Or, “Can’t you give us some papers 
about special difficulties like the follow- 
ing ... ?’, we might have known at 
least which way to turn. 

Please do not think that I am telling 
you these things in a spirit of complaint. 
My sole reason for doing so is that I 
believe that most of our teachers have 
not realized that the contents of the 
magazine, as well as the progress of the 
Association, depend upon them. I want 
you to feel that your staff at the Volta 
Bureau is willing and anxious to supply 
exactly what you want, to alter any- 
thing that you do not like, and to serve 
you in any possible, if you will tell us 
of your wishes. 

I spoke a little while ago of our 
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having made a beginning toward the 
realization of our hope to secure better 
material for teachers. 

All of you know that the progress 
which has been made since last March 
has been due to the willingness of cer- 
tain schools to assume in turn the re- 
sponsibility for a definite amount of ma- 
terial in an issue of the magazine. 


The Superintendent and Faculty of 
Clarke School in March, Mt. Airy in 
April, the Rhode Island School in 
May, and the Lexington Avenue School 
in June, gave us material which has 
made almost one hundred and _ fifty 
teachers join the Association or renew 
memberships long expired. Surely, the 
Association owes these schools a debt of 
gratitude. Best of all is the confidence 
given us by the response of all the 
schools approached. Every one has con- 
sented to help. 

Perhaps you will think, “Oh, well, if 
the schools are going to do it all, then 
I have no responsibility.” Please do not 
have this idea. We must have your 
opinions. The articles which help you 
will probably suggest to your minds 
other subjects which we may persuade 
teachers to discuss if you will pass the 
suggestions along to us. If you do not 
agree with the writers on any points, tell 
us so, and tell us why. You cannot im- 
agine how much it would help us to 
know just how you feel. 

I have discussed chiefly the VoLta 
Review in this report, because that is 
the phase of the Association’s office work 
that most obviously concerns the teach- 
ers of the deaf, but there are a few 
other points upon which I want to touch, 
if I may take your time for a little 
longer. 


One is the question of the Associa- 


tion’s membership. President Taylor 
has told you of the importance of life 
membership. 


One ardent member of the Associa- 
tion has sent us fifty-one life member- 
ships, and talks life membership to al- 
most everybody she meets. 
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Our first Vice-President, Miss Mc- 
Cowen, has secured four life members 
for us since the January Board meeting. 
One of them, a hard-of-hearing man, 
sent in his check with the comment that 
if she, a teacher of the deaf, could 
show so much interest in the hard of 
hearing, he guessed it was as little as 
he could do to enroll himself in the 
Association permanently. 


I am happy to report twenty new 
life members since January 1st, as fol- 
lows: 

Miss Katherine E. Ashelby 

Dr. George M. Coates 

Miss Dorothea C. Eggers 

Mr. T. C. Forrester 

Dr. Perry G. Goldsmith 

Mrs. Ernest A. Hamill 

Dr. Thos. J. Harris 

Dr. Isaac H. Jones 

Miss S. Margaret LeGore 

Dr. Robt. L. Loughran 

Miss Clara E. Newlee 

Mrs. James F. Norris 

Miss Grace Robertson 

Miss Alice C. Schilling 

Rt. Rev. Thos. J. Shahan 

Mr. Walter O. Smith 

Mrs. C. C. Taft 

Miss Annah S. Taylor 

Miss Josephine B. Timberlake 

Dr. J. Gordon Wilsou 


Some time ago occasional criticisms 
were made by the members of the Asso- 
ciation, who felt that an undue amount 
of space in the Votta REvIEW was de- 
voted to the hard of hearing and their 
problems. I am glad to say that such 
comments are decreasing. Our teacher- 
members are realizing that every one of 
the hard of hearing members is a staunch 
believer in speech and lip-reading, and 
that their influence is a great aid to us. 
They, in turn, realize that the Associa- 
tion has helped them, materially; and 
they have just given very substantial 
evidence of that realization. 

Dr. Hays, formerly President of their 
Federation, is also a member of our 
Beard, and through his interest and 


efforts, the Federation Board has ap- 
propriated $2,000.00 to be sent to our 
Treasurer during this year, in recogni- 
tion of the helpfulness of the: VortTa 
Review and the wish of the Federation 
to help us in return. 


Just one word more—also pleasant. 


Most of you know, of course, that 
the Volta Bureau library, the nucleus of 
which was collected by Dr. Bell, contains 
many valuable books. Perhaps you have 
wondered why no catalogue of them was 
published. There are two reasons: first, 
no money has been available; second, 
the routine work of the office is so heavy 
that the cataloging and indexing, not 
being immediate demands, have been 
forced into the background. 

I was speaking of these conditions 
last fall to a Swiss guest, Dr. Nager, 
of Zurich, who was in this country 
to lecture before otological societies, and 
he generously handed me a twenty-dollar 
bill, saying, “This is to help a little with 
that work.” 

Small gifts have been added to this 
from time to time. Then, about two 
months ago, I made some estimates, and 
found that it would take $1,000.00 to 
secure the services of a good linguist to 
help with the indexing, classifying, etc., 
and probably $1,000.00 more to publish 
the catalogue. 

I talked the matter over with several 
interested members, got the promise of 
their cooperation, and then wrote di- 
rectly to a group of members who, I 
felt sure, could afford to help. Their 
response was hearty and prompt, and I 
am delighted to tell you that when I 
left Washington we had nearly $900.00. 
We shall surely have enough to employ 
the linguist, and even if we do not get 
our catalogue published at once, I am 
confident that we shall do so without 
much delay. 

And then we shall hope to have you 
all come to see us, admire the rare 
volumes, read those which interest you, 
and make yourselves generally at home 
in the headquarters of your Association. 
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PRESIDENT TAYLOR: The min- 
utes of the last meeting of the Associa- 
tion are not here, but the only business 
transacted at that meeting was the elec- 
tion of directors for the years 1925- 
1926. These were David Fairchild, T. 
C. Forrester, H. M. McManaway, Charles 
W. Richardson and Caroline A. Yale, a 
re-election of those whose terms had ex- 
pired at that time. 


Now for the reports of committees. 
First we will have the report of the com- 
mittee on resolutions in regard to Dr. 
A. L. E. Crouter. Mr. Booth is chair- 
man of that committee. 


MR. FRANK W. BOOTH (Omaha) 


Whereas, Since the last meeting of 
the Association there has passed to 
his reward Dr. Albert Louis Edgerton 
Crouter, one of our charter members, 
our President for a number of years, 
ever a regular attendant upon all meet- 
ings, contributing of his ability as an 
organizer and administrator to the 
growth and development of the Asso- 
ciation upon broad and progressive lines, 
and, as a presiding officer, most gra- 
cious and tactful, acting always in a 
spirit which contributed to the preserva- 
tion of harmony in all the Association’s 
professional relations, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of 
this meeting that in the death of Dr. 
Crouter the profession of educators of 
the deaf throughout the world has suf- 
fered the loss of an able and inspiring 
leader and an advocate of the highest 
aims and ideals in the work of the edu- 
cation of the deaf. 


F. W. Booru, 
E. A. GRuveEr, 
ANNA C. Hurp, 
Committee. 
This resolution was unanimously 
adopted. ; 


PRESIDENT TAYLOR: Next is the 
report of the Committee on Salaries of 
Teachers, Chairman, Mr. A. E. Pope, 


Mr. Pope 


of the New Jersey School. 
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sent his report by air mail, stating that 
owing to the fact that he was moving 
his school at this time from the old to 
the new quarters, it was impossible for 
him to be here. 

The secretary of the convention, Mr. 
Driggs, will read the report. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


Atv1In E. Pope 


Most of our important professional 
problems cannot be solved without in- 
creasing teachers’ salaries. Improving 
the standard of teaching, raising the 
qualifications of teachers and certificat- 
ing them must proceed with the increase 
of salaries. This topic cannot be dis- 
cussed without including such other 
problems as the ability of different 
localities to pay, the effort they make 
to pay, the cost of living and the per 
capita cost of education. 

Everything is relative. The education 
of the deaf in a given locality should 
correspond to the education of the 
hearing of that community. China or 
India cannot be expected to offer more 
for the education of their deaf than 
they are proportionately offering for 
the hearing. They cannot be expected 
to provide facilities such as are given 
in New York City or in ‘Chicago. Eng- 
land will not give free education in the 
higher branches for the deaf until she 
has first provided something similar for 
the hearing; and the salaries of teachers 
of the deaf should be governed by what 
is paid to teachers of the hearing in 
the same locality. 

Dr. Love estimates that in Europe 
it costs ten times as much to educate a 
deaf child in a residential school as it 
does to educate a hearing child in a day 
school. If it does not cost that much 
the deaf child is not getting a square 
deal. I do not know of a _ boarding 
school for the deaf in the United States 
where the per capita cost is ten times 
that of educating the hearing child in 
the leading cities of the same State. 
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Who is paying for this difference? Are 
the teachers contributing a part by 
working for small salaries in order that 
the school may boast of its low per 
capita cost ? 

In the March issue of The American 
Annals of the Deaf for this year, is a 
report of a survey of the salaries of 
twelve residential schools. If all such 
schools were included, the difference in 
salaries would be more perceptible. I 
wish to quote from page 128, as follows: 


“Salaries of Teachers—The great differ- 
ences exhibited in the various scales of 
salaries of teachers prevailing in the schools 
surveyed show a decided lack of basic pay 
schedule, one of the major deterrents to the 
promoting of a standardization that seeks to 
solve one of the most pressing problems con- 
fronting educators of the deaf—the teacher 
problem. No further comment is necessary ; 
the figures speak for themselves.” 


A close study will reveal the fact 
that many of these differences are not 
justifiable on either economic or social 
grounds. 

The Government Bulletin No. 52 for 
1923 (pages 14-15) on Schools for the 
Deaf gives some interesting information 
concerning the amount each school is 
spending for teachers’ salaries, books, 
etc. It is interesting to compare this 
amount with the total amount expended 
by the same schools. 

The Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association on The Ability 
of the States to Support Education re- 
veals some interesting facts. I wish to 
quote some of the conclusions as found 
on page 70, etc., in the January and 
March issues, 1926: 


“The ability of a state to support education 


is obtained by dividing the various measures’ 


of a state’s economic power by its number of 
children aged six to thirteen. Ability to sup- 
port schools is thus defined as the number of 
units of economic power behind each unit of 
educational work to be performed. The data 
presented indicate that the richest state of 
the forty-eight is approximately six times as 
able to meet its educational obligations as the 
poorest state. Considered as groups, the 
twelve richest states of the forty-eight are 
three times as able to meet their educational 
obligations as the twelve poorest states. * * * 


1. The rich states afford their schools 
much more adequate financial support than the 
poor states. 

2. The school systems in the rich states 
generally appear to be more efficiently organ- 
ized than those in the poor states. 

3. The general level of educational attain- 
ment of the people in the rich states is sig- 
nificantly higher than that of the people in the 
poor states. * * * 

It appears that there is little relationship 
between the ability possessed and the effort 
made by the state to support education. In a 
given period different states tend to allot 
similar percentages of their economic re- 
sources for school support whether they 
possess relatively large or small number of 
units of economic power behind each child 
to be educated. * * * 

It seems safe to conclude, therefore, that 
some states must bear tax rates five and six 
times as great as other states to provide a 
given school opportunity for their children. 
The twelve states least able to support educa- 
tion, considered as a group, will find it 
necessary to maintain tax rates three times 
as high as the twelve richest states to raise 
a given sum for the education of each child. 

It is possible that this will eventually be 
done by the poor states. There is little evi- 
dence at present, however, to justify the 
hope. There is more evidence to point toward 
the conclusion that the poor states will not 
devote any higher percentage of their econ- 
omic power to education than the rich states. 
If this hypothesis is valid then we may ex- 
pect the existing wide differences among the 
states in the provision made for financial 
support to continue.” 


Clark’s Formula provides a method of 
obtaining a state’s ability to pay by 
taking into consideration many com- 
plicated factors. By the application of 
this method California is sixteen times 
as able to pay as Alabama. Mr. Clark 
thinks this is very conservative; but it 
must be remembered that ability to pay 
is not always effort to pay. The latter 
is governed by the extent to which the 
community is sold to education. Have 
we sold our schools and our werk to 
the people ot our state? Do those in 
authority understand that low per capita 
cost is not a virtue but spells ineffi- 
ciency? Do they realize the extrava- 
gance of employing poor teachers? 

With all this variation there are stand- 
ards by which we can determine whether 
or not a teacher of the deaf is receiving 
just compensation. This, however, in- 
volves our first statement that every- 
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the 


thing is relative. A _ teacher of 
deaf should be paid from five to ten 
per cent more than grade teachers in a 
hearing school, on account of the extra 
training necessary. If a school is not 
paying that much more than is being 
paid to teachers in the leading cities of 
that state (perhaps in some instances 
excluding metropolitan areas) the teach- 
ers are being not only underpaid but 
unjustly paid. This applies as well to 
day schools as to residential schools. 
Of course there may be instances in 
which the teachers in both the hearing 
schools and the schools for the deaf are 
underpaid; but the proportion should be 
maintained. 

The education of the deaf is neces- 
sarily expensive. The fact that the 
classes are small and that the teachers 
must be paid a little more, will make 
the cost of education of the deaf at 
least six times that of the hearing. 
Other items might increase this estimate 
to seven times as much; and the cost 
in residential schools for board and 
care will increase the estimate to nine 
or ten times what is costs for a hearing 
child. If this proportion is not main- 
tained, neither the teacher of the deaf 
nor the deaf child is receiving a square 
deal. 

We have no financial wizards in our 
profession who can maintain an efficient 
school on a low per capita cost; that is, 
if it is low compared with the cost of 
living in that state. 

One of the greatest extravagances in 
which any state or city can indulge is a 
cheap and poorly qualified teacher. I 
have known schools where from. three 
to four years were required to complete 
one year’s school work. Such schools 
usually have low per capita costs, crowd- 
ed classes, poorly paid and poorly super- 
vised teachers. The teachers are draw- 
ing from three to four years’ salary to 
complete one year’s work. In a residen- 
tial school the children are being boarded 
and cared for in addition for from 
three to four years when only one 
year would be necessary to accomplish 
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the same educational results. It takes 
but little figuring to show the great ex- 
travagance and waste of money involved 
in employing such teachers. 

But it means more than this. It means 
that the child has wasted two or three 
years of his life which he can never 
recover; that his handicap has _ been 
doubled, and that he has not been given 
a square deal. Having poorly qualified 
and poorly paid teachers is false econ- 
omy. No state or city can afford to 
indulge in it. 

Our good and faithful teachers are 
called upon in the name of philanthropy 
to assist in carrying the burden of the 
poor teacher. They must strive, with a 
missionary spirit, to maintain standards 
which are falling, and to help foot the 
bill by accepting a small salary. This 
is not fair; and if this situation is prop- 
erly presented to the citizens of any 
state, they will endeavor to see that 
justice is given. 

I have at hand a sheet from the Re- 
search Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association giving a list of the 
salaries paid Special ‘Class teachers in 
1924-1925 in cities of over 100,000 
population. This includes teachers of 
the deaf. Chicago leads the list with 
6 teachers receiving between $3,800 and 
$4,000; 4 receiving over $3,500; 128 
receiving over $2,600; New York City 
comes next with 521 teachers receiving 
over $3,200, of which number 56 are 
teachers of the deaf. Newark, New 
Jersey, has 25 teachers receiving over 
$3,000; 13 over $2,900; 15 over $2,800; 
12 over $2,700; 14 over $2,600; 47 
over $2,500 and 45 over $2,400. All of 
these figures are the higher salaries. 

The schedules being adopted by many 
progressive cities throughout the United 
States (both near the metropolitan area 
and some distance away) are similar to 
those recently adopted by Trenton, New 
Jersey. The Trenton Special Class 
teachers, with 214 years’ normal school 
training, begin at a salary of $1,400 with 
a maximum of $2,700. By taking an- 
other half year training the maximum 
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can be raised to $2,800; for an addi- 
tional half year training to $2,900; for 
an additional half year training to 
$3,000, and in all, two years or more 
extra training to $3,100. This sched- 
ule will not be put into effect over 
night, but the provisions of it are being 
carried out as fast as possible. 

The New Jersey School for the 
Deaf, like most state schools, has not 
adopted a schedule. The increases are 
made on merit, but we have tried not 
to use this as a pretext to keep down 
the salaries of our teachers. We now 
have 21 teachers receiving between $2,- 
000 and $2,400; 10 teachers receiving 
between $1,800 and $2,000; 4 teachers 
receiving between $1,600 and $1,800 and 
3 beginning teachers receiving $1,300. 
$450 of the salary is subtracted for 
maintenance. Less than one-half of 
our teachers live in. It is optional. 

I do not feel at liberty to quote the 
salaries of other schools as they have 
been given in confidence. 

Several years ago a nation-wide effort 
was made by the public schools to secure 
increases in salaries for their teachers. 
Many of the leading residential schools 
for the deaf made no strenuous efforts 
at that time, for the reason that most 
of the older executive officers did not 
believe that a general increase would be 
permanent. They thought that as soon 
as the war was over salaries would re- 
turn to normal. Anyway, there was a 
feeling that young women were not cap- 
able of earning such salaries. The older 
superintendents did not realize that an 
industrial revolution had slowly taken 
place, and that the world would never 
be the same again. They could not un- 
derstand that salaries would continue 
to increase instead of returning to pre- 
war schedules. This is one of the main 
reasons why teachers of the deaf are 
not being better paid today. 

In conclusion I wish to say that the 
main professional problems we confront 
today cannot be solved until we have 
first solved the problems of teachers’ 
salaries. There must be considerable 


variation in the salaries paid in different 
localities, on account of the difference in 
the cost of living and ability to pay; 
but this difference can be made less by 
establishing a system of certificating 
teachers through some national organiza- 
tion. There is no justification for the 
great differences now existing, and it be- 
hooves the executive and administrative 
officers and the boards of different 
schools to see that they give their teach- 
ers a square deal and receive in return 
good teaching, thus rendering fair play 
to the pupil and efficient and economic 
service to the state. 


Upon the motion of Mr. Frank 
Driggs, seconded by Mr. Gruver, the re- 
port was received and filed. 


PRESIDENT TAYLOR: Next we 
will have the report of the Committee 
on Publicity, by Mr. McManaway, of 
the Virginia School. Miss Timberlake 
will read it. 


REPORT OF CHAIRMAN OF COM- 
MITTEE ON PUBLICITY 


H. M. McMANaway 


As the Committee on Publicity which 
was provided for by an Act of the Board 
of Directors, at its last meeting, has not 
had an opportunity to meet and confer, I 
take the liberty, as Chairman of this 
Committee, to offer the following tenta- 
tive report. This report is intended 
merely to offer in outline certain sug- 
gestions relative to the kind of publicity 
which seems desirable and certain ways 
and means of getting this publicity. 


The Executive Secretary of this Asso- 
ciation, Miss Timberlake, in recommend- 
ing the appointment of this ‘Committee, 
stated its function as follows: “Its duty 
shall be to recommend to the Associa- 
tion, at its summer meeting, a program 
of publicity measures by which the 
work, purposes, and plans of the Asso- 
ciation, and the need of teachers for 
the deaf, may be made better known to 
the public in general and to college 
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students in particular. The further duty 
of this Committee shall be to prepare or 
secure articles about the Association, 
suitable for dissemination through news- 
papers and magazines, and to secure the 
publication of as many such articles as 
possible, reporting at the summer meet- 
ing progress to date.” 

It seems superfluous to attempt to 
discuss either the need for such pub- 
licity or the valuation of proper pub- 
licity to the growth and prestige of this 
Association. It is quite likely that many 
of the members of the Association are 
not fully aware of the wonderful work 
which it has done in the past, nor of 
the varied scope of its activities at 
present. The membership of the Asso- 
ciation includes much too small a_ pro- 
portion of those oral teachers of the 
deaf, whose professional growth and 
advancement are so closely knit to the 
growth and development of this Asso- 
ciation. 

In considering the various classes of 
people which this publicity should reach, 
we will enumerate first, the members 
of the profession of teachers of the 
deaf. Article 2, of our Constitution, 
which sets forth the objects of this As- 
sociation, reads as follows: 

The objects of the Association shall be: 

To aid schools for the deaf in their efforts 
to teach speech and speech-reading by en- 
couraging schools for the training of articula- 
tion teachers, by the employment of an 
agent or agents, who shall, by the collection 
and publication of statistics and papers relat- 
ing to the subject, and by conference with 
teachers and others, disseminate information 
concerning methods of teaching speech and 
speech-reading and by using all such other 
means as may be deemed expedient to the 
end that no deaf child in America shall be 
allowed to grow up “deaf and dumb” or 
“mute” without earnest and persistent efforts 
having been made to teach him to speak and 
to read the lips; thus carrying out that por- 
tion of the resolution unanimously passed by 
the Eleventh Quadrennial Convention of In- 
structors of the Deaf, held at the California 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, at Ber- 
keley, California, July 15-22, 1886, which 
reads as follows: “Resolved, that earnest and 
persistent endeavors should be made in every 
school for the deaf to teach every pupil to 


speak and read from the lips.” 
To gather information respecting the in- 
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struction in speech given in schools for the 
deaf. 

To obtain from schools for the deaf state- 
ments of the difficulties encountered in teach- 
ing speech to their pupils, to the end that 
this Association may offer such aid as may 
be in its power to overcome these obstacles. 

To arrange for special courses of lectures 
and discussions upon subjects relating to the 
teaching of speech and _ speech-reading and 
the use of speech by the deaf. 

To publish from time to time such papers 
or articles as may in the judgment of the 
Board of Directors be worthy of special 
presentation to teachers of the deaf and those 
interested in oral instruction. 

To cooperate with the conventions of the 
instructors of the deaf. 

The extent to which the Association 
has succeeded in rendering this service 
to teachers and to the deaf children 
themselves, is not so widely known to 
the profession in general as is desirable. 
A larger service could be rendered if 
a larger proportion of the profession 
utilized the facilities and aids which the 
Association has to offer and cooperated 
in the realization of the purposes set 
forth in its Constitution. 

A second group to be reached by this 
Committee of Publicity consists of par- 
ents of deaf children, many of whom 
have had little opportunity to learn of 
the Association and its work, to appre- 
ciate fully the necessity for further ag- 
gressive effort in the promotion of 
speech teaching; and few of whom, it 
is believed, have ever been encouraged 
or solieited to assist in the work of the 
Association through membership and 
actual participation in its support and 
encouragement. 

A third group is that very select group 
of gifted young people, who have had, or 
are receiving, college training, and are 
looking about earnestly for a desirable 
field of life work. To these should be pre- 
sented the opportunities for service, for 
professional growth and advancement, 
and for that higher joy which comes 
from worthy work well performed, all 
of which may be found in the profession 
of teaching the deaf. Especially should 
this appeal be directed to the students 
in colleges for teachers, where students, 
it is presumed, have already chosen 
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teaching as a prospective profession, and 
where opportunities are offered for fun- 
damental training in psychology, prin- 
ciples of education, history of education, 
principles of teaching, and special meth- 
od, which would form a valuable basis 
for the specialized training needed by 
the educator of the deaf child. 

A fourth, and very important group, 
consists of the medical profession, and 
particularly the specialists in the diseases 
of the ear and throat. 

The last group is that larger public, 
whose sympathy and financial support 
must be secured if an adequate educa- 
tion is to be offered to every child who 
is deaf or deafened. 

It is obvious that for each of these 
special groups a different type of pub- 
licity is needed and a different method 
of presentation. It is obvious, also, that 
the groups must be reached through 
different avenues of publicity. These 
are matters to which your ‘Committee 
will have to give considerable study. 

Considering for a moment means of 
reaching these several groups, it seems 
apparent that through our own profes- 
sional journals, and through the several 
school papers, articles might be pub- 
lished which would be both informing 
and helpful to teachers of the deaf, 
while at the same time stressing the 
service which is being rendered, and 
which it is possible to render through 
the Association. 

Through the “little papers,” as they 
are called, as well as through our pro- 
fessional journals, the parents of deaf 
children might be reached in consider- 
able numbers, and their cooperation en- 
listed. 

Teachers and students in teachers’ col- 
leges will have to be reached through 
the educational journals in large meas- 
ure, though a very potent form of pub- 
licity with this group particularly is 
actual demonstration of classroom work 
in speech, before teachers’ conventions 
and assemblies in normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges. I think this is one 
form of publicity which has been greatly 


neglected, and it is one phase of activity 
in which members of the Association 
throughout this country may be en- 
listed. It is not infrequently true that 
schools for the deaf are situated in 
close proximity to state teachers’ col- 
leges. What better introduction to the 
field of teaching the deaf and what 
better appeal to young students to 
enter this field, than a splendid demon- 
stration with a class of deaf children? 

The appearance of Miss Bessie N. 
Leonard and Miss Betty Wright be- 
fore a section of the National De- 
partment of Superintendents was pub- 
licity in behalf of the deaf child, and 
the hard of hearing child, of the best 
type. 

One or more of the groups above 
enumerated might be appealed to by 
well timed and well written articles 
on the following subjects: 


“Reminiscences of the Founders of the 
Association.” 

“The Volta Bureau, What it is and How 
it Serves.” 

“Romantic Story of the Founder of the 
Volta Bureau.” 

“History of Speech Training.” 

“The 200th Anniversary of the Birthday 
of Samuel Heinicke—the First Teacher of 
Lip-Language.” (It may be a matter of 
information to some of those present that in 
1927 German teachers of the deaf intend to 
celebrate, at Whitsuntide, the 200th anniver- 
sary of the birthday of Samuel Heinicke. 
It is intended that this shall be an_inter- 
national celebration. ) 

“Accomplishments during thirty-five years 
of Association Work.” 

_“The Present Program of the Associa- 
tion.” 

“This Association and the Hard of Hear- 
ing Child.” 

“The Growth of Speech Teaching in 
Schools for the Deaf in America.” 

“Speech Teachin~ as an Inviting Field 
for Specialization.” 

“Speech and Language Development in 
Deaf Children, as Subjects for Research 
Study by Graduate Students in Education.” 

“After-School Use of Speech and Speech 
Reading,” etc. 


Your Committee feels heavily the 
respmnsibility which devolves upon it 
and invites active and hearty coopera- 
tion of all members of the Association 
through the contributions of suggestions 
and through the actual contribution of 
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suitable articles and studies which would 
aid in giving publicity to this Associa- 
tion. 


PRESIDENT TAYLOR: We will 
now have a report on the hard of hear- 
ing in the public schools. 


REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
HARD OF HEARING CHILD 

IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


GERTRUDE VAN ADESTINE 


The first thing that should be men- 
tioned is that there is need for recog- 
nition of this problem. Teachers of 
the hearing and teachers of the deaf 
and others who have to do with the 
welfare of children must be brought to 
the knowledge that there is a real prob- 
lem affecting children with defective 
hearing in the public schools. 

Finding these pupils and classifying 
them calls for the cooperation of two 
different agencies, the health authorities 


and the Board of Education. The 
cooperation of both is needed in find- 
ing the children and _ placing them 
properly. 


Some authorities give the percentage 
of defective hearing as high as 5 per 
cent. I think that is a little high, but 
even the most conservative estimate 
shows far too large a number of chil- 
dren in the public schools who have 
some defect of hearing. A real and 
close relation exists between defective 
hearing and failure of promotion. De- 
fective hearing is not by any means the 
least of the causes of such failures. 
The finding, classification and proper 
placement of children with defective 
hearing should be solved by and within 
schools already in operation. 

General health surveys in the schools, 
the establishment of clinics, and the 
services of visiting nurses can be made 
to help to some extent. Teachers of 
the deaf are able to give valuable sug- 
gestions as to proper placing. It is 
not only their privilege, but it would 
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seem to me a very great duty and re- 
sponsibility. 

There is need for more general in- 
formation on this question. Informa- 
tion is needed by principals of public 
schools, by teachers in the grades, by 
health authorities, by welfare workers, 
and last, but by no means least, by the 
parents of the children themselves, and 
by the hard of hearing student who is 
attempting higher education. 

The movement toward finding and 
placing these children is wide spread. 
It covers the country from coast to 
coast. It is progressing rapidly, and it 
will be solved. Someone will solve it. 
It not only will but must be solved, 
and those that stand nearest to the 
deaf child and know best his handicap 
and also his abilities have a great re- 
sponsibility in helping to find and place 
these children. 


PRESIDENT TAYLOR: We now 
come to the election of directors to suc- 
ceed those whose terms expire tonight. 
These will serve for a period of three 
years from this meeting. 

As provided in the Constitution and 
By-Laws of this Association, all nomi- 
nations must be submitted in writing; 
and nominations of the following were 
made in writing and sent to the Presi- 
dent and to the Secretary: 

Gertrude Van Adestine. 

Frank M. Driggs. 

E. Mck. Goodwin. 

Harold Hays. 

A. C. Manning. 

Alvin E. Pope. 

Thomas Rodwell. 

John D. Wright. 

We will ask Mr. Thomas S. Mc- 
Aloney and Miss Grace E. Hall to act 
as tellers, and I would like for Mr. 
McIntire to help distribute the ballots. 

Ballots were duly distributed and 
marked, and Mr. McAloney reported 
that the following five had received the 
largest number of votes: 

Frank M. Driggs. 

E. McK. Goodwin. 
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Gertrude Van Adestine. 

John D. Wright. 

A. C. Manning. 

Upon motion, duly seconded, these 
five candidates were declared elected. 

Under the head of New Business, Mr. 
E. A. Gruver introduced two sugges- 
tions which, he said, were not original, 
but were contained in a letter to him 
from an interested member of the As- 
sociation. The first suggestion pro- 
posed that future elections of directors 
of the Association be held by mailed 
ballot, in order that all members might 
have an opportunity to vote. After dis- 
cussion, in which all speakers favored 
the adoption of such a change, the fol- 
lowing committee was appointed to 
draft the necessary alteration in the con- 
stitution: Mr. John D. Wright, Mr. E. 
A. Gruver and Mr. Frank M. Driggs. 
Following the report of this committee, 
Article V., Section I, of the Constitu- 
tion, which formerly read: 


The Board of Directors shall be composed 
of fifteen members of the Association, five of 
whom shall be elected by the Association at 
each annual meeting to serve for three years. 
Directors shall be elected by ballot, under 
the supervision of inspectors to be appointed 
by the President. 


was amended to read as follows: 


The Board of Directors shall be composed 
of fifteen members of the Association, five 
of whom shall be elected by the Association 
annually, to serve for three years. A _ ballot 
containing the names of the nominees shall 
be mailed to each member of the Association 
by the Secretary at least twenty-five days 
before the annual meeting. The five nominees 
receiving the greatest number of votes shall 
be declared elected. 

The second suggestion offered by Mr. 
Gruver was that a committee be ap- 
pointed to supervise the work of the 
Association’s summer schools, and that 
the proposed curriculum and names of 
teachers be submitted to this commit- 
tee, so that the school work might be 
more definitely linked with the Associa- 
tion. 

Miss Hilliard, speaking as a member 
of the faculty of the 1926 summer 
school, hoped that such a committee 


would be appointed and that one of its 
duties would be to prepare an outline 
to be followed by the summer schoo! 
staff. 

A motion that this committee be ap- 
pointed was unanimously carried, and 
President Taylor later announced that 
the committee would consist of Miss 
Bessie N. Leonard, Mrs. A. C. Hurd, 
and Mr. E. A. Gruver. 

There was a lively discussion regard- 
ing the possibility of securing university 
credit for the work done at the Asso- 
ciation summer schools. Delegates from 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Idaho and Cali- 
fornia reported the granting of normal 
school or university credits in their 
states, and the suggestion was made that 
if the next summer school were held 
in New York, an effort be made to se- 
cure credit from Columbia University. 
Following this, a motion was made by 
Mr. Gruver that the New York Insti- 
tution for the Improved Instruction of 
Deaf-Mutes be requested and invited to 
hold a summer school for the Associa- 
tion next year. The motion, duly sec- 
onded, was carried unanimously. 

President Taylor announced the ap- 
pointment of a Committee on Resolu- 
tions, as follows: Mr. Frank W. Boot' 
Mr. John D. Wright, Miss Ethel M. 
Hilliard and Miss Agnes Stowell. 

Mr. John D. Wright, on behalf of 
the Parents-Teachers Association of 
Gough School moved “that the Chair be 
instructed to appoint a Committee of 
the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf to 
cooperate with the California organiza- 
tions interested in securing a law to 
make impaired hearing in young chil- 
dren a reportable disease, and that the 
Chairman of this Committee be the 
Principal of the Gough School and in- 
clude the President of the Parent-Teach- 
ers Association of the Gough School, 
the Principal of the California State 
School for the Deaf and the Principal 
of the Los Angeles School for the Deaf 
and such other persons as the Chair 
may designate.” 
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This motion, seconded by Mr. Driggs, 
was carried unanimously, and the follow- 
ing committee was appointed: The Prin- 
cipal of the Gough School, San Fran- 
cisco; President of the Parent-Teachers 
Association of the Gough School, the 
Principal of the California School for 
the Deaf, the Principal of the Los An- 
geles School for the Deaf; the Head 
Teacher of the Seattle, Washington, 
School for the Deaf, and the following 
directors of the American Association: 
Miss Gertrude Van Adestine, Mr. John 
D. Wright and Mr. Frank M. Driggs. 

President Taylor read to the mem- 
bers a telegram of greetings and good 
wishes from Misses Yale, Gawith and 
Leonard, of Clarke School, and sug- 
gested that a telegram from the Asso- 
ciation be sent to Miss Yale, its only 
living ex-president; also that another 
telegram be sent to Miss Sarah Fuller, 
long a director of the Association, who 
had recently sent greetings to all of 
its members on her ninetieth birthday. 

Mr. Driggs moved that these tele- 
grams be sent, and it was so ordered, 
whereupon the meeting adjourned at 
11.10 P. M. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 
SESSION 


July 7, 1926 


This session was held at the Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf, Berkeley. 
President Taylor called the meeting to 
order at 11.00 A. M. and requested MR. 
WILLIAM A. CALDWELL, Superin- 
tendent of the California School, to take 
the chair. 


CHAIRMAN CALDWELL wel- 
comed the delegates to Berkeley and the 
school, and reviewed briefly some inter- 
esting history. He stated that just forty 
years before, the Convention of Ameri- 
can Instructors of the Deaf had met in 
Berkeley, and that it was at that meet- 
ing that a resolution was adopted which 
gave a decided impetus to the teaching 
of speech. This resolution, introduced 
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by Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., recommended that every deaf 
child be given an opportunity to learn 
to speak and to read the lips, and that 
“such efforts should be abandoned only 
when it is plainly evident that the meas- 
ure of success attained does not justify 
the amount of labor.” Four years later 
the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf was 
organized. Mr. Caldwell said that he 
had been among the first to join, and 
had attended the first three meetings. 
“Since that time,” he continued, “the 
Association has grown until, as we see 
at this meeting, it is no longer an in- 
fant in arms. It stands for the prin- 
ciples enunciated in its title, and its aims 
are of such a character as to appeal to 
all for support.” 


PRESIDENT TAYLOR éstated that 
he had been one of those who, at the 
time the Association was organized, 
thought it wholly unnecessary and 
wished it no success, but that when he 
had read an account of the first Summer 
Meeting, delightfully written by Mr. 
Caldwell, he had become a convert and 
had remained one ever since. 


CHAIRMAN CALDWELL | intro- 
duced Professor Breitwieser, of the De- 
partment of Education of the University 
of California. 


THE CONSERVATION OF ENERGY 
IN THE TRAINING OF 
THE DEAF 


J. V. Breitwieser, A. M., Ph.D. 


The citizens of the United States 
have been urged from time to time to 
conserve their resources. We have had 
thrift campaigns; the importance of con- 
serving our forests, coal supply and oil 
reserves are mentioned continually in the 
press; and in the last few years child 
welfare organizations have presented the 
claims of childhood. Beginning with a 
campaign for better health and greater 
strength for our boys and girls, we are 
now approaching the problem of con- 
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serving the energies spent on educational 
tasks. 

There was a time when the body of 
facts that a child needed to learn was 
not as great as it is now and when the 
adjustments he needed to make in society 
were much simpler. At the present time 
group experiences have become so rich 
and so complex that, in order to prepare 
a child to meet his life situations, we 
must carefully select those experiences 
that have the greatest values and con- 
stantly save the child’s energies. 


The teacher of the deaf and par- 
tially deaf has the peculiar problem of 
developing a child to the highest level 
of efficiency with the minimum expendi- 
ture of time and energy on the part of 
the pupil, who is handicapped by a 
lowered auditory sensitivity. 

A brief consideration of speech as 
a medium for the exchange of ideas 
will give us an insight to some of our 
fundamental problems. Spoken language 
consists of a number of very complex 
auditory symbols about which, within 
certain groups, there has arisen an agree- 
ment as to their meanings. Oral sym- 
bols furnish a slow means of commu- 
nication as shown by the relative rates 
of vocal and silent reading, rapid read- 
ing always being accompanied by the 
minimum of vocalization. Doubtless the 
need for a vocal type of symbolism arose 
from primitive man’s need for a means 
of communication in the dark and when 
he was hidden away from his natural 
enemies. He also lacked artificial illu- 
mination which is essential to visual 
stimulation and communication. 

In our reading we attempt to trans- 
late visual symbols into sound symbols 
that in turn represent the meanings we 
wish to convey. 

Now the question that was raised in 
the original organization of this Asso- 
ciation as to the substitution of the oral 
method for the presentation of ideas 
to those who have defective hearing 
really is a more profound question than 
it would seem to be at first, and, since 


they were interested doubtless in simply 
making one’s social adaptations more 
effective, psychological problems must 
have come up. 

The retardation of many of the chil- 
dren who have auditory defects is not 
so much due to the lack of ability, or 
capacity, or energy, or efficiency in the 
central nervous system, as it is due 
to a certain lack of symbolism, or the 
machinery of language, as it has been 
devised and developed and is found in 
the constant interchange of ideas of one 
human being with another. The oral 
method becomes a matter then of social 
efficiency and social adaptation and the 
ability to carry social experiences of one 
individual over to another. 

The lack of auditory imagery is in 
itself a tremendous handicap when we 
consider that a vocabulary is probably 
the best index of school success. The 
vocabulary, since it is based primarily 
on an auditory series of symbols, if it is 
impaired or if there is a lack of the au- 
ditory imagery, simply handicaps the 
thinking capacities or abilities by that 
much. 

Edison, whose hearing is very much 
impaired, has powers of concentration 
by means of which he can combine his 
mechanical situations in a richness of 
experience that probably is foreign to 
many of us who have normal hearing. 
He has, doubtless, developed and sub- 
stituted for his auditory imagery a very 
rich visual imagery, and probably quite 
a kinetic imagery. If this substitution 
can be rich enough; if the stimuli are 
carefully enough selected, it may be 
that the lack of these images will not 
be such a great handicap. 

However, we have this symbolism as 
our present social medium of exchange. 
We find that it is the most fundamental 
experience that the human being has 
had since he emerged from the animal 
state to a state in which we have so- 
ciety with all its institutions. For that 
reason, it has been found necessary 
for the sake of preparing our boys and 
girls to meet their social situations, to 
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prepare them in the symbolism that is 
most universal, viz: vocal speech. 

Since the acquirement of oral speech 
is difficult, it is necessary to conserve 
the energies of our deaf children by 
being as direct as possible. We have 
found that in the teaching of all chil- 
dren there are methods that are more 
direct than those that we had in the 
older pedagogy, and when we once un- 
derstand this psychology, we can then 
develop better methods. May I ask 
you as a group of people dealing with 
more or less original problems, with a 
group of pupils who in themselves pre- 
sent peculiarities of temperament, who 
have had such a great variety of expe- 
riences, who have great variations in de- 
gree of hearing, that you develop a 
special methodology for every child, 
rather than try to teach on the assump- 
tion that a single method should apply 
to all children? 

In going over your magazines and lit- 
erature, I find that there seems to be a 
strange and rather extraordinary alle- 
giance to schools. I have heard schools 
mentioned among you so much that I 
feel like asking—Which is more im- 
portant, your school or the child you 
teach? I feel that you would have a 
greater freedom and a greater efficiency 
‘f you should make a more intezs? study 
of the fundamental principles of your 
problems and then adapt your methods 
to the particular child or groups of 
children that you have under your su- 
pervision, freeing yourselves from a 
mere imitation of particular methods. 
You will be really good teachers when 
you know enough psychology, when you 
have enough understanding of human 
behavior to develop the proper methods 
for each case. 

For example, there may be a child 
who has enough residual audition so 
that a great many checks and controls 
could be established through his hear- 
ing. For such children speech should 
be developed through the ear rather 
than through the development of a com- 
plicated system of kinetic imagery of 
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the throat and visual images of the 
lips, both of which are very indirect im- 
age types. 

My plea then is, that having studied 
our child, we simply see the most direct 
method by which we can present the 
thing that we want to accomplish in the 
behavior of that child. The shorter we 
make the distance, the less involved we 
make the pathway to the desired end, 
the better will be our method for any 
particular child. 

It is to be regretted that our English 
language has such an atrocious spell- 
ing. We probably are more keenly 
conscious of the unfortunate spelling of 
the English language than any other 
group of teachers, largely because we 
have to introduce an artificial symbol- 
ism very often, or an indirect method 
by means of which to convey to this 
child who cannot imitate the sounds, the 
way he has to pronounce certain combi- 
nations and certain words, but if we can 
introduce as direct a method there, that 
is, the direct recognition of most of 
those words without going through a 
complicated system of the artificial spell- 
ings or signs, we will have shortened 
the distance for that child in reaching 
his spelling goal. 

The older arithmetics used to have a 
complicated explanation as to why we 
invert the divisor and multiply, based 
on the idea that every child should | 
know all the reasons. Most of you, 
doubtless, have been subjected to that 
explanation. Most of you have forgot- 
ten that demonstration, but you do re- 
member that you turn the divisor up- 
side down and multiply, which is all 
you need to know to be efficient in the 
division of fractions. Why not present 
these essentials directly, forget the re- 
ciprocal and other interfering effects 
that are more useless lumber in our attic 
of memory? 

We are beginning to use the direct 
method in the teaching of reading in the 
case of normal children. That is, we 
are trying not to make them letter con- 
scious and syllable conscious, but we 
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are trying to get them to see groups of 
words as representing ideas, and while 
we may have some children handicapped 
in using the dictionary, because they 
don’t know the alphabet, we find they 
are reading more rapidly. 


So, let us not become the victim of 
any methodology just because the ma- 
chinery itself looks beautiful. Let’s 
keep the child in mind for what he is 
to do and the situations he must meet 
in life. Let’s also save the child’s rea- 
soning power, because if we make him 
extremely conscious of the sounds of 
words in themselves, without the objec- 
tives or ends to be obtained through 
those words, we will find that that child 
will soon develop what we call a pigeon- 
hole type of memory, that is, a memory 
that does not have associating powers 
in it; that is, we will get the same ele- 
ments that were the evils of the Me- 
dieval period. Let’s keep the child re- 
sponsive to relationships. Let’s permit 
him to pass judgment on relative values, 
and that, of course, is the contribution 
of the modern Gestalt or integrational 
psychology. ‘This newer psychology has 
become the basis for my recent text on 
Psychological Education. 


Many of the children receiving our 
training have been protected in the 
home, which means that probably they 
have not had the rich experiences that 
other children have had. They have 
lived subnormal social lives. Let’s try 
to make it as normal as possible. Let 
us be very careful in the selection of 
the materials that we present. There 
are many words that no child ever needs 
in his life history. Let us take these 
word lists, like the Thorndike word list, 
and see to it that we develop a vocabu- 
lary as directly as possible, a vocabu- 
lary that is really useful. 

As a matter of fact, there are many 
words in our primers and our first read- 
ers that are of little or no use to the 
child in making his social adaptations, 
and since our task is stupendous enough 
in giving a child a vocabulary that is 
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useful, let us confine our energies to 
well selected lists, 


Besides the usual school subject ob- 
jectives, there are other objectives that 
we who teach the handicapped have to 
keep in mind. First: there is the gen- 
eral power of the social adaptation, 
congregating, getting on with all groups 
of individuals. There is the need of 
teaching of manners and habits that 
will enable the child to meet his social 
obligations and to go out into the work- 
a-day world as effectively as possible. 
This power becomes even more impor- 
tant in the case of an auditorily defec- 
tive child than it does in the case of 
the normal child, because he has not 
been as sensitive to the approvals and 
disapprovals of playmates, of neighbors 
and of the people that he meets in 
the street. A special emphasis must be 
placed upon the training in social adap- 
tation and sociai efficiency, in order to 
conserve his energy, in order to avoid 
his having an excess embarrassment 
when he has to meet larger social groups. 

He must have a full realization of 
what his hearing handicap means for 
him, in the way of caring for himself, 
in looking out for himself, in traffic 
on streets, and in getting announcements 
from other sources than the usual au- 
ditory sources. He must be on the 
look-out for special features in this so- 
cial adaptation. This means that social 
adaptation is one of the greatest ob- 
jectives that we must work toward very 
directly in the training of any handi- 
capped child. 

The deaf child also meets the problem 
of making a living; of his actually being 
a valuable social servant. I will ven- 
ture to say that if the parents of the 
partially deaf children were asked as to 
what their chief concern is, they would 
probably put the objectives in this or- 
der: first, I want my child to be trained 
so that he can get along in the ordinary 
social situations that he must meet in 
life; secondly, I am very much con- 
cerned as to what he can do so as to 
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be able to earn a living for himself, be 
self-supporting and_ self-respecting. 

I believe that | would welcome more 
than anything else a study that has been 
made by one who has the power to make 
such a study, as to the various fields 
that are open to boys and girls with de- 
fective hearing, fields of useful occupa- 
tion. What professional fields, if any, 
are open? You will say, “Oh, well, we 
perhaps can train them so that they can 
take their place alongside any individ- 
uals.”” There are doubtless fields, how- 
ever, in which they could be more suc- 
cessful than others. Let us have those. 
We must give the special training that 
is necessary to be successful in those 
respective fields. We should be con- 
versant with that sort of thing, because 
the vocational guidance of these indi- 
viduals is one of the things that is 
necessary for the proper conservation 
of their energy. 

The sense of rhythm needs to be de- 
veloped, especially in those that are par- 
tially deaf. There are many mechani- 
cal means by which it can be fostered. 
The sense of rhythm carries itself over 
into the interpretation of art. We know 
that rhythm is one of the most funda- 
mental elements in the whole field of 
appreciation. The development of this 
sense in one form or another becomes an 
important objective in the teaching of 
the deaf. Since a great deal of the 
use of their leisure time will depend 
upon their power of appreciating good 
pictures, etc., they need to know about 
rhythm and _ balance. 

They will probably very early develop 
an interest in looking at pictures, be- 
cause it gives them an avenue through 
the visual sense that becomes a substi- 
tute for hearing. Here is our oppor- 
tunity for the presentation of a great 
number and a great variety of pictures. 

Remember that appreciations come 
largely by comparisons and by getting 
the approval and disapprovals, the likes 
and dislikes in the social group in which 
we find ourselves. Group activities of 
this kind come about in that way. The 
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constant association, as far as possible, 
with groups of normal children, so the 
appreciations are like those of others, 
are factors in directly developing nor- 
mal powers of appreciation. 

Then, we have another peculiar and 
interesting activity that is human, human 
largely because of the free endings in 
the brain; and remember the human be- 
ing is equipped with more free endings 
than the lower animals and because of 
the free endings he has the power ot 
discovering in groups of experiences 
many common pathways. When we see 
a common element in a series of expe- 
riences, we have the essence of abstrac- 
tion, the foundation of philosophy, 
which, coupled with a feeling attitude, 
becomes the basis of a religion. 

I have grouped both the philosophi- 
cal and the religious attitudes, if you will 
call them attitudes, together under the 
cosmological activity, getting large world 
viewpoints. It means the art of being 
an optimist instead of a pessimist, look- 
ing at the doughnut instead of the hole, 
the insistence that there is a_ brighter 
side of life, a faith in the triumph of 
human effort, a faith in the triumph of 
righteousness—all of these things must 
be added to this education if we expect 
a well-rounded human being. 

Remember that these boys and girls 
will be enthusiasts in society and will 
be your supporters as teachers more be- 
cause of some of these general atti- 
tudes and powers than they ever will 
because of some specific skill or body of 
facts that you have presented to them. 

May I then remind you that this boy 
or girl, whatever else he may be called 
upon to do, will first of all have to as- 
sociate with human beings, and he should 
do it effectively. Secondly, we have put 
upon him the obligation of making a 
living. Third, we expect him to live in 
an institution known as the home, with 
its adjustments. Fourth, he needs ap- 
preciation so that he can spend his leis- 
ure time in a profitable way, and fifth, 
he needs some kind of philosophy or 
outlook on the world as a whole. 
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A few general principles of teaching 
are also applicable. It is of prime im- 
portance to realize that positive teach- 
ing uses one-third the neutral energy 
that negative teaching uses. We have 
the actual neurological argument for it, 
and just recently through a long se- 
ries of investigations at the University 
of California, we have been corroborat- 
ing the same fact by what we call objec- 
tive test evidence. That is, if we give 
instructions in negative form, and if 
we give the same instructions in posi- 
tive form, we are finding that they get 
the results more rapidly from the posi- 
tive instructions. 

We want to be on the lookout con- 
tinually to present the right sort of 
form. We cannot expect a child, for 
instance, to make a certain word per- 
fectly when he first tries, but we should 
see to it that the model for him to 
imitate is presented positively, long 
enough and strong enough so that the 
wrong forms are actually obliterated be- 
cause of the fact that the right path- 
way is grounded so deeply that the 
wrong one does not appear. 

Another fact principle that calls for 
our attention is the great danger of car- 
rying a continuous series of experi- 
ences too far with the child at a time. 
William James speaks of it as_ the 
interference effect that comes in with 
the series too long continued. Remem- 
ber that you are an adult and that you 
are dealing with a child whose attention 
span is much shorter than that of an 
adult. I can illustrate what is meart 
by interference effect in this way. If 
you were to get the picture of an actor 
or an actress and you were told that 
this is “such and such” an individual, 
if a name is given, and then if you 
were given another picture and _ intro- 
duced to that individual, you could re- 
member the first and second, and if 
given the third, you could remember 
it—the first, second and third—and you 
could continue the series as an adult 
probably until you had learned the 
names of ten or twelve of the photo- 
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graphs or postals. Then if a fourteenth, 
or fifteenth, or sixteenth were added to 
the series, you would find not only that 
you would fail to remember the last 
one added, but that some of those given 
to you before would actually disappear. 
That is the peculiar and interesting in- 
terference effect if a series of stimuli 
is too long continued for the individual. 

A warning has to be given especially 
to those people who aye trying to teach 
single individuals. There is the temp- 
tation, largely because of the organiza- 
tion of time, etc., to carry on one kind 
of activity beyond the point of greatest 
efficiency. 

We should also remember the princi- 
ple that James enunciated when he stated 
that many of us learn to ride our bicy- 
cles in winter and learn to skate in 
summer. What he meant was that we 
developed up to a certain point of effi- 
ciency and then if we were allowed to 
remain fallow, so that the breadth of 
association would become richer, we 
might start lower after the interim, but 
that it would give us a chance to rise 
higher. 

Where you have a special skill like the 
getting of certain sounds and certain 
words that is especially difficult, and 
where you have children who are pe- 
culiarly sensitive, you doubtless have 
seen them come to a place where they 
seemed to become blank; that is, they 
not only failed to get the additional 
work, but it seemed as if they had for- 
gotten all you had given in the past. It 
is then time to turn to something en- 
tirely different in nature. 

We, in psychological laboratories, have 
tried to measure the attention spans. 
We find that for most children up to 
the age of eight years we can work at 
fairly uniform tasks effectively for 
about fifteen minutes, and that it gets 
up to about thirty minutes in the junior 
high school, and then when we get into 
the college and university, we hope that 
it is an hour. 

Students can get the same principle 
from a variety of stimuli. We find that 
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the most original minds are those that 
get the same idea from many different 
points of view, so let us not become 
pedantic or monotonous in methods of 
presentation. Let us not always have 
it on blackboards or always on charts. 
We can sometimes put it down on paper 
and at times present our lessons in sand 
or out in the dirt in the playground. 
We can at times work in a yard or on 
a lawn. It has been pointed out that 
if you can get the same idea from 
a number of different angles or points 
of view that that idea will be far richer 
in its associations. 

Experiments carried on in rural com- 
munities where there are limited stimuli 
and where people live the same routine 
year in and year out show that their re- 
tardation is on that account rather than 
because of an ineffective central nerv- 
ous system, so what these youngsters 
need is a wide variety of experiences. 
Deaf and hard of hearing children need 
excursions just as well as hearing chil- 
dren and even more so. They need the 
presentation of words fromm books, from 
objects, from experiences out in the 
world, and the constant call for the use 
of their skill from many different angles 
in order to motivate their activity to 
the same extent as the normal child. 

Finally, then, I trust that we will 
make a study of the behavior of this in- 
teresting human individual that we have 
before us. We know that the windows 
of his mind are the end organs of sense. 
One of these windows, in the case of 
the deaf child, has been darkened. Let 
us, however, lead that child to interpret 
what few rays of light come through 
that window and let us open wide the 
other windows that he has, so that he 
will have integrated experiences, nearly 
as rich as his normal companion, so he, 
living in his castle of experience, shall 
have just as much of beauty and just 
as much of joy and can render just as 
much of service as those who do not 
suffer from these handicaps. 

At the conclusion of Prof. Breit- 
weiser’s address the meeting adjourned, 
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and the delegates enjoyed a most de- 
lightful luncheon as guests of the Cali- 
fornia School. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
SESSION 


July 7, 1926 


PRESIDENT TAYLOR announced 
that Superintendent Lyman Steed of the 
Oregon School for the Deaf would pre- 
side at the afternoon session. 


CHAIRMAN STEED called first 
upon Mrs. W. S. Runde, instructor in 
Domestic Seience at the California 
School. 


MR. CALDWELL, who read Mrs. 
Runde’s paper, stated that she was a 
graduate of the California School, and 
had had a special course in Designing 
at the University of California. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE IN THE 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 


Mrs. W. S. RUNDE 


It was not so very long ago that Do- 
mestic Science first had a regular place 
in the curriculum of our public schools. 
Without going into lengthy detail of the 
work done in our Domestic Science 
classes I will give an outline of general 
observations in the various classes. 

It is a fact that at this school many 
of the new girls handle a broom or fix 
a batch of biscuits for the first time in 
their lives. In the Domestic Science 
school their new work is more interest- 
ing to them because there are many oth- 
ers of their own age who are doing the 
same work in the same class, a lure that 
is lacking in the home, where the mother 
is generally disinclined to let the daugh- 
ter do the cooking for fear she might 
waste the food or bring on indigestion. 
Most of our girls have a special knack 
for cooking as they are more patient 
and painstaking than their hearing sis- 
ters. The higher classes have learned 
the elements and the proper combination 
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of foods. They are also taught that 
real cooking is an art. 

Some of them are also adepts at dress- 
making. After mastering simple dress- 
making, the more apt ones take a course 
in tailoring. They make model tailored 
coats about eighteen inches long. Both 
sides of coats and both halves of collars 
are made different and an assortment of 
pockets, bound and corded button-holes 
and ornaments are put all over these 
models. The pupils are encouraged to 
add something new to the coats as they 
observe in the shops, etc. They are al- 
lowed to keep them for future reference. 

The cooking classes learn table man- 
ners, besides setting the table and serv- 
ing the meals. The crowning effort of 
the year is when the senior cooking class 
invites the Principal and his wife, the 
teachers and their wives to a dinner 
cooked and served by the students. In 
the cramped quarters where they work 
they have learned to make the most of 
things, which may be an advantage, as 
many of them may have to go into hum- 
ble places of their own after graduation. 
They thus learn to adapt themselves to 
situations. On the other hand, however, 
if they are brought up in an environment 
of modern appliances they will likely be 
so impressed that they will carry it into 
the home that every girl aspires to rule. 


MR. CALDWELL called some stu- 
dents to the platform, wearing coats and 
dresses that they had made under Mrs. 
Runde’s instruction. The girls also 
showed various baskets made by the 
Domestic Science Department. 


CHAIRMAN STEED introduced Mr. 
A. W. Patterson, Instructor in Printing 
at the California School. 


MR. PATTERSON: Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, this paper is about printing as 
a trade for the deaf. In order that 
you may better understand what I have 
written, | am asking Mr. George W. 
Berry to read it for me. 
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PRINTING AS A TRADE FOR THE 
DEAF 


ALPHA W. PATTERSON 


Vocational training holds an impor- 
tant place in the curriculum of many of 
the schools for the deaf throughout the 
country. This is especially so in. schools 
supported by the State. The manifold 
struggles a deaf child will encounter out 
in the relentless, cold world, unless, be- 
fore starting on life’s journey, he has 
learned how to make a living, are rec- 
ognized by all educators of the deaf. 
With this fact ever before them, the 
heads of our schools are leaving no 
stones unturned to raise their industrial 
departments to a higher and still higher 
plane. While such superintendents see 
the good in manual training, they are 
often vexed by the question as to how 
many and which of the trades should 
be taught. It is to be believed that not 
one head of a school would fail to look 
upon printing as one of the very best 
trades that our children might learn 
both with profit and pleasure. 

Printing is a very interesting vocation 
to those who take it up with zest and 
learn to do one or more of its varied 
phases of work. Just about how many 
deaf persons are thus employed is not 
known, but we venture to express the 
opinion that the number runs far up into 
three figures. Employers of printing 
firms that have given the deaf a trial 
have, as a rule, found them very com- 
petent—as skilled as their hearing fel- 
low-workers. A firm in Chicago has 
only deaf operators on its linotypes. The 
idea of this firm having its ten machines 
operated not by hearing men but by deaf 
men! Not one person with hearing! 
Hard to believe, isn’t it? A newspaper 
in Miami, Florida, has on its pay roll 
four deaf linotype operators. Again, 
another firm in Chicago employs from 
time to time between fifteen and twenty- 
five deaf printers. Other instances of from 
five to eight deaf printers working to- 
gether here and there all over the land 
could be given. 
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Wages in the printing industry are 
high. Those of the deaf who succeed in 
becoming members of the all-powerful 
printers’ union command the highest pay 
received by those blessed with the five 
senses. That printing is a trade which 
a deaf man may master in every detail 
and become superior to all the hearing 
printers working with him is attested 
by the fact that there are several who 
have been made foremen. Right across 
the bay in San Francisco, a graduate of 
this school is holding down the office of 
assistant to a shop superintendent. 

A thing to be regretted is that the 
number of deaf printers is not so large 
as it should be considering the thou- 
sands of silent adult persons found 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. Why are there not more? 
There may be several underlying reasons, 
but only two come up for discussion: 
First, inadequate training in the printing 
offices of our schools, and second, ina- 
bility of those trained in the trade at 
school, to find employment. 

Whether or not our schools are up to 
the standard so far as the teaching of 
printing is concerned is not for us to 
say. But we do believe every school 
wherein the art of printing forms a part 
of the vocational training puts forth 
every effort to make the plant as modern 
as funds at its disposal will permit. If 
this is not the case, then a great injus- 
tice is being done those of the pupils 
who may be trying to learn the trade. 
What right have those in charge of 
schools, or the printing instructors in 
particular, to expect their printer boys to 
make a living at the trade outside, or 
even start at the trade with any measure 
of success, if these boys were trained in 
an old-fashioned shop—a shop that in 
equipment and in methods of instruction 
has not kept abroast of the times? The 
printing industry is making strides for- 
ward. Then why let our shop, that 
should offer the best in training, fall 
behind? Certainly it takes money, and a 
lot of it, too, to properly equip a print- 
ing office, but the end to be gained 
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would justify the expense. Some state 
legislatures may be “stingy.” Where 
those who hold the string to the purse 
are found to be unwilling to grant what 
is needed nothing should be left un- 
done to awaken them to the necessity 
of giving sufficient funds with which to 
make the training in printing up to date 
in every way. 

No matter how modern the shop may 
be, poor instruction will result unless 
the instructor in charge is the right man 
for the place. He should understand 
his work and know how to impart to 
his charges the kind of instruction they 
are entitled to. An incompetent instruc- 
tor could no more teach a pupil his 
trade than could a father unskilled in 
swimming teach his son how to swim. 
The head of the printing department 
should be master of his trade and _ pos- 
sess the ability to instruct by the very 
best methods. The instructor would be 
falling asleep if he failed to take the 
best journals relative to the trade and 
during part of his vacation either work 
in a commercial shop or observe the 
work that is being done in the best 
shops of his locality. If he can afford 
it, he would do well to attend conven- 
tions or summer schools of printers from 
time to time. The inadequate salary 
paid printer teachers may account in 
some measure for the failure of some 
of our schools to secure the services of 
competent men. 

As is well known, a deaf boy, no mat- 
ter how well trained he may be in his 
chosen line of work, just because of his 
affliction, often finds it very difficult to 
obtain employment after he leaves 
school. It would appear that it is in- 
cumbent upon the school that turns a 
boy loose in the world, to help him find 
work just as it was incumbent upon 
the school to train him in some kind 
of manual training. Many firms are 
adverse to employing deaf persons. 
Therefore, it is plainly seen that to get 
a good start after the end of his days 
of learning, the boy needs assistance 
from some source. If he has pursued 
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the printing trade, the school he attend- 
ed would be doing a noble act by trying 
to place him in a shop in his home town 
or by interesting other printing houses 
in him. 

If a deaf boy wishes to take up print- 
ing and follow it as his life’s work, he 
should possess certain qualifications ; 
first, a good command of English, or if 
he is in his teens and has not reached 
the stage where he might be expected 
to read and write so well, he should 
have a bright mind that will help him to 
do better work as he advances in school ; 
second, a good memory which will be 
an asset to him in setting type after he 
has read a line or two of the copy he 
may be setting; third, the ability to con- 
centrate his mind on what he may be 
doing. Lack of concentration leads to 
the jumping of words. One may ask, 
“How can the printing foreman tell 
whether or not the boy who requests to 
be enrolled in the printing class, has the 
qualifications mentioned above?” Two 
procedures might be followed to test the 
boy’s fitness. The first and best way 
would be for the instructor to inquire 
as to the boy’s classroom work. The 
instructor might go to the school-room 
and watch the boy recite. The second 
way would be to give the child a test 
in the printing office. 

Printing departments in schools for 
the deaf can not, and should not, be 
expected to turn out master printers. 
There is no end to learning the print- 
ing trade. Because of the limited time 
our pupils work in the office, two hours 
a day at most, no more should be ex- 
pected of the instructor than that he pre- 
pare his pupils to the extent that when 
they leave school they may start to work 
in a commercial shop as apprentices and 
climb up gradually as they learn the ins 
and outs of the trade both from work- 
ing and from observing their more ex- 
perienced fellow-workers. 

Linotyping is by far the most diffi- 
cult branch of the printing trade for 
the deaf to learn, this being especially 
so in the case of boys who are not 


strong in English. To be a competent 
operator, a deaf man must have good 
English. The English need not be fault- 
less in every way, but operators should 
be able to read English easily and know 
how to punctuate, capitalize and hyphen- 
ate. The instructor who places and 
keeps on the linotype a boy who has a 
poor command of English, does not 
know his business. A boy of this type 
would do far better at the press where 
the use of good English is not so essen- 
tial as it is at the linotype. Statistics 
show that in the commercial world the 
ratio of deaf press feeders and hand 
compositors to linotype operators is 
about fifteen to one. Many deaf em- 
bryo printers fail at linotyping, while 
few, if any, do not make good at press- 
feeding. It is evident that while lino- 
typing is an importart branch of print- 
ing, care should be taken by the instruc- 
tor in the selecting of his boys to be- 
come manipulators of the machine. In 
San Francisco twenty-two deaf printers 
are employed. Of this number four are 
linotype operators, eight are hand com- 
positors and ten are press-feeders. 

In the shop of this school (the Cali- 
fornia School), every printer is given 
an opportunity to learn the fundamentals 
of printing. In other words, he receives 
instruction in everything that can be 
learned. As time goes on and he pro- 
gresses, pains are taken to find out which 
branch of the trade appeals to him most 
or which will, in the opinion of the in- 
structor, serve to the boy’s best interest. 
Shop language forms an important part 
of the instruction. A printer unversed 
in the language of his trade would be 
greatly handicapped when given orders 
by his boss to do this or that job. 

Girls as well as boys may learn print- 
ing, and it is strange that many of the 
schools do not include the art on the lis: 
of vocations taught the girls. 

The art of printing is perhaps the best 
trade the deaf may follow. Let it be 
hoped that no effort will be spared to 
raise printing instruction in our scitwols 
to the highest standard possible. 
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The next speaker, Professor James 
W. Howson, of the California School, 
was introduced by Mr. Caldwell as a 
graduate of that school and the recipi- 
ent of two degrees from the University 
of California. Mr. Burton Driggs, who 
read the paper, stated that as a friend 
of the writer he wished to add that Mr. 
Howson was “one of the most high- 
powered deaf men in the world, and 
an inspiration to his classes.” 


SOME ASPECTS OF SCIENCE 
TEACHING 


James W. Howson 


Science may be divided roughly into 
the mathematical and the natural 
sciences. The mathematical side of 
science teaching to the deaf is an old 
subject, and I do not presume to touch 
upon it. 

Our children, those born deaf, must 
through their lack of language or late 
acquisition of it be taught rather diff- 
erently from the average hearing child. 

The methods involved in teaching 
deaf children are somewhat similar to 
those used in teaching foreigners and 
the so-called atypical children. There 
is this difference, however; whereas the 
foreigner has a command of another 
language to fall back upon for refer- 
ence and comparison, the deaf child 
has none. Therefore, the teacher of 
the deaf has a harder field to work in, 
albeit a more fertile one for the exer- 
cise of her ingenuity. So we common- 
ly find the methods used in teaching the 
deaf more ingenious and anticipating 
by several decades those used in teach- 
ing other atypical children and for- 
eigners. 

In elementary arithmetic instruction 
the personality of the teacher must be 
injected into the work and more in- 
dividual attention given even to older 
deaf children than is common in the 
public schools. As we advance, the 
mathematics of the natural sciences be- 
gins to be introduced into our arithme- 
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tical work. For instance, the tenth 
grade, the next to the highest class 
in our school, studied specific gravity 
this spring. Just preceding this they 
had studied the metric system of 
weights and measures. There was a 
correlation of work between these two 
subjects which was illustrated and ex- 
piained by proper apparatus. I am satis- 
fied that the brighter pupils in the class 
got some understanding of the subject; 
at least they could figure correctly the 
problems given out. At that I am not mis- 
led into thinking that correct solution 
of a problem means that the pupil un- 
derstands what he is doing. He may 
be and probably is simply following 
a formula from memory. 

Coming now to natural science, the 
greatest handicap in the teaching of 
this subject to the deaf is the lack of 
a scientific language. Children born 
deaf have, at the age at which they 
may presumably begin the study of 
science, only a fair command of con- 
versational English, which must _ be 
developed by an unusual amount of 
reading before the scientific terms and 
phrases, used in the study of science, 
can be readily comprehended. Conse- 
quently the language element in the 
study of science is with this portion 
of the deaf generally distasteful. 

From a language standpoint, just 
how natural science may be taught de- 
pends largely upon the composition 
of the class. With a class com- 
prising largely semi-mutes or bright 
deaf-mutes, the usual procedure of giv- 
ing a set amount of text book work to 
study, followed by general questions on 
the same, is the most desirable pro- 
cedure. As a variation the entire text 
may be reproduced from memory. A 
less desirable method will be for the 
teacher to compose questions, answers 
to which the pupils are to seek in the 
textbook and reply as well as they 
may. A third course consists in the 
teacher’s writing the text or framing 
the questions and composing answers 
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with or without the assistance of the 
pupils, this constituting the course of 
study, the textbook being used, if at 
all, for reference only. Another va- 
riation is to introduce scientific truths 
and illustrate them in lectures and 
talks to the pupils, no attempt being 
made to question them. That such 
lectures have their effect on the pupils 
I have noticed in conversation with 
graduates years afterwards. 


From a physical standpoint, the most 
effective procedure is to lay the appa- 
ratus, implements or subject material 
on tables, for the pupils to assemble, 
examine and experiment with, or if 
this is not desirable, for the pupils to 
handle and experiment with material 
assembled by the teacher. A less de- 
sirable method is for the teacher to 
illustrate or experiment with the ma- 
terial before the pupils as a class, al- 
lowing them, if they are careful, to 
handle the material afterwards, at least 
to pass it from pupil to pupil. The 
least profitable course for scientific 
teaching is to substitute drawings and 
illustrations for available material, de- 
pending mostly upon textbooks for 
study and leaving the balance to the 
pupil’s imagination. 


Apparatus covering complete work 
in elementary physics should be laid out 
on four tables,’ at least a dozen experi- 
ments thus being provided for at one 
time, so that each pupil can work in- 
dependently. Experiments could be writ- 
ten up in detail by the pupils and ques- 
tions given directly from the text-book. 


An ambitious program was outlined 
by myself for teaching science some 
sixteen years ago. It was held during 
the regular morning school hours and 
pupils rotated to the laboratory from 
their respective classrooms. 


A large number of tables were pro- 
vided upon which to experiment and 
4a more or less regular course of 
Study was laid out. One of the first 
tables at which the pupils sat was pro- 
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vided with minerals and other sub- 
stances illustrating degrees of hard- 
ness. Instead of biting these sub- 
stances with their teeth to ascertain 
the relative hardness, they were in- 
structed to scratch one with the other, 
a novel procedure it seemed to them. 
Questions were placed on the black- 
boards which might have run thus, 
“Did the quartz scratch the piece of 
talc? Which is harder, the quartz 
or the talc?” Answers were written 
by the pupils on the spot in note books 
and were corrected by the teacher 
and preserved by the pupils for use 
in examinations. 

A limitless amount of material and 
experimental data can be assembled 
suited to the language capabilities of 
the class, it being always understood 
that a constant effort is being made to 
improve the conversational language 
of the pupils as well as to install the 
beginnings of a scientific language. 

However, the assembling of such 
an array of apparatus and its subse- 
quent care, as I have found by ex- 
perience, are going to prove a serious 
burden for any regular teacher of 
the deaf. It cannot be reasonably 
expected to come from teachers, regu- 
larly employed in the class room, as 
an afternoon or evening diversion. Yet 
it must come from them in a way 
because only those well grounded in 
class work and the needs of the deaf, 
can foresee what is desired. Then the 
person assembling the apparatus must 
have a fair acquaintance with the ru- 
diments of the science or sciences to 
be taught. 


The great advantage which teachers 
of the deaf have in formulating meth- 
ods of instruction and devising appa- 
ratus for illustrating the same, wheth- 
er in literary or scientific teaching, de- 
pends upon the slowness with which 
the mind of the deaf child, especially 
the one born deaf, develops. If we 
are to accept that “biogenetic” law, 
which asserts that what has taken 
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thousands of years to accomplish in 
civilizing mankind, is in the development 
of the child unfolded in a few years, 
then we have a reasonable explana- 
tion of this advantageous position 
which teachers of deaf children occupy. 
The so-called animism of man came in 
his early stages of civilization, in 
which he correlated the works of na- 
ture to his own experiences. The 
rustling leaves and bending boughs of 
trees may be _ personifying the tree, 
indicate that the latter is shaking it- 
self, or with a little more advanced 
thought this shaking may be at- 
tributed to the wind, which may it- 
self be imagined as the breath of 
Boreas. What more natural theory 
can be expected from primitive man 
than that the rainfall he observes 
comes from someone riding on the 
clouds above and pouring down this 
water, just as he himself might pour 
it? All these phenomena may be pre- 
sumed to be similarly illustrated in the 
developing mind of the normal child, 
as fleeting observations by careful ex- 
perimenters would indicate to be the 
case. With the mind of the deaf 
child unfolding slowly, we can see 
the various stages of these develop- 
ments more clearly, just as movements 
are shown so much the more plainly in 
slow motion pictures. 

As I look back over the years I have 
devoted to teaching the deaf, a multi- 
tude of devices and processes I have 
used in the past to illustrate work in 
geography, arithmetic, physiology, na- 
ture study, and other courses come to 
mind, and of lectures illustrated with 
apparatus and experiments, which re- 
quired minutes to deliver and hours 
to prepare. Just as a sample, the 
evaporation of water from the ocean 
and its return to the earth as rain, I 
have illustrated by distilling water. 
The absorption of salts from the earth 
by percolating water, I have shown 
by shaking up soil with distilled water 
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and filtering, showing with silver ni- 
trate the absence of salt in distilled 
water and its presence in the water 
which has been shaken with the soil. 
The accumulation of salt in the ocean 
by the process of continuous evapora- 
tion and rainfall is thus explained. 

I do not feel that my instruction 
in science has been more than spas- 
modic efforts, illuminated by a_ few 
bright spots here and there. What is 
needed is a well-drawn-up course re- 
inforced by competent apparatus. As 
a means of compiling this course and 
assembling the apparatus, a committee 
of experienced teachers could be ap- 
pointed, who could, by drawing upon 
their own experience and that of oth- 
ers, arrange a course in science suit- 
able for deaf children. Objective ma- 
terial to be used in teaching arithmetic, 
geography, physiology, and_ other 
courses as well as physical and natural 
sciences could be fabricated and sup- 
plied as standard equipment for schools 
of the deaf. Methods of handling this 
equipment could be outlined. The per- 
sons to whom this work might be dele- 
gated would necessarily have to be re- 
lieved of class room work, other than 
what might be needed for experimental 
work, and they would have to be well 
paid too. You cannot expect any such 
compilation to be made by teachers 
worn out by the exhaustive work of 
teaching deaf children. 

It may seem that our field is very 
small for such an expense, but it must 
be remembered that the field in which 
we have to work is most prolific in 
results, and that our researches and 
compilations will soon be used in the 
much larger field of instructing for- 
eigners and retarded or atypical chil- 
dren in general and possibly the hard 
of hearing. 


CHAIRMAN STEED: We will 
now listen to a teacher of long ex- 
perience, Mr. George W. Berry, of 
the California School. 
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THE TEACHER AND HER UN- 
CONSCIOUS INFLUENCE 


GEORGE W. BERRY 


What I am going to say is simply a 
summing up of what Dr. Taylor said 
last night in that wonderful address 
and what has been said by various speak- 
ers, men and women, at the convention. 
This has not to do at all with the meth- 
ods used but has to do with that some- 
thing which means so much to the 
school—the personality of the teacher. 


I am glad that Miss Chapin gave 
me that subject, because it gives me 
an opportunity to sum up in just a 
few words what has been said so well 
and so definitely thus far at the con- 
vention. 

There was a time when the teacher, 
relatively speaking, was a more im- 
portant factor in our educational con- 
sciousness than she is today. Formerly 
the one point stressed in the organi- 
zation of a school was the teacher’s 
qualities. The measure of the teacher 
was the measure of the school. In so 
far as she possessed a genial, re- 
sourceful personality, her methods 
were well adapted to the child. The 
public and professional mind saw the 
whole of the school situation in the 
personality that was the master of the 
school. Since then, education has be- 
come vastly more self-conscious. It is 
odd that in our efforts to know more 
fully the elements in the educative pro- 
cess, we should have become less con- 
siderate of the personal human instru- 
ment through which the teaching is to 
be done. 


The teacher must humble herself and 
become the sympathetic servant of 
her pupils ; but likewise she must know 
how to exalt herself in order that she 
may become the rightful master of 
their free obedience. 

Not to say “Go and do that work; 
I shall mark you and punish you if 
you fail,” but rather say: “Come, let 
us do this work together; I am ready 


to help you in every way I can, and I 
want each of you to help me.” We are 
surrounded on every side by youth. 
Youth is the material with which we 
constantly deal. Youth is buoyant, 
hopeful, exuberant; and yet, with this 
material constantly surrounding us, we 
frequently find the task wearisome 
and apparently hopeless. The reason 
is not far to seek. Youth is not only 
buoyant, it is unsophisticated, it is in- 
experienced, in many important par- 
ticulars it is crude. Ours is continu- 
ally the task to civilize, to sophisti- 
cate, to refine this raw material. We 
take each generation as it comes to us. 
We strive to lift it to the plane that 
civilized society has reached. We do 
our best and pass it on, mindful of the 
many inadequacies, perhaps of the many 
failures, in our work. We turn to the 
new generation that takes its place. 


In no walk of life are the require- 
ments of success so difficult of ad- 
justment to the strict limits of axioms 
and dogmas as the profession of teach- 
ing. That this is of necessity so is 
due to the fact that the successful 
educator, more than any other man 
or woman, attains her ends as much 
through unconscious influence as_ by 
conscious effort; in fact, this uncon- 
scious influence is wider in its scope 
and more far-reaching in its effects, if 
not more immediate in its working, 
upon the pupils coming under its sway, 
than all the accompanying visible and 
systematic labor on the part of the 
teacher. But when we try to gain a 
clear conception of this unconscious 
influence, this mysterious something 
that we call personality, whose potency 
is more readily felt than easily ex- 
pressed in set terms of speech, we are 
conscious of no little difficulty in seiz- 
ing upon its constituent elements. 

Education should enfold us and 
truth together; and to be enabled to 
do so the learner must never be al- 
lowed to sink into a mere recipient. 
He should be called on to think, to 
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observe, to form his own judgments, 
even at the risk of error. 

A teacher must gather what seems 
to her of consequence and pour it 
out upon her classes. But if their 
minds are not fitted to receive it, all 
we pour is simply shed as if nothing 
had fallen; while again we say some- 
thing so slight that we hardly notice 
it, but, happening to be just the nutri- 
tive element which that small life then 
needs, it is caught up and _ turned 
into human fiber. Even though our 
unconscious influence remains un- 
known, its results often awake deep 
affection. Few in the community re- 
ceive love more abundantly than we. 
Wherever we go, we meet a smiling 
face. Throughout the world, by some 
good fortune, the period of learning is 
the period of romance. In these won- 
derful days of our boys and girls we 
have a share, and the golden lights 
which flood the opening years are re- 
flected on us. They perceive that in 
the years when their happy expansion 
occurred we were their guides. To us, 
therefore, their blind affections cling 
as to few beside their parents. 

Our influence, being so largely per- 
sonal, will at last be seen to connect 
itself with every act of our daily lives. 


Every mother is a teacher. Every 
minister. The lawyer teaches the 
jury, the doctor his patient. The 


clever salesman might almost be said 
to use teaching in dealing with his 
customers, and all of us to be teach- 
ers of one another in daily intercourse. 
As teaching is the most universal of 
the professions, those are fortunate 
who are able to devote their lives 
to its enriching study. 

Ministers do not now speak with 
their old authority; they speak merely 
as other men speak; and we are ask- 
ing whether in the immense readjust- 
ment of faith now going on some- 
thing of their peculiar power of moral 
as well as of intellectual guidance may 
not slip away. The home, too, which 
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has heretofore been the fundamental 
agency for fostering morality in the 
young, is just now in sore need of re- 
pair. We can no longer depend upon 
it alone for moral guidance and guar- 
dianship. It must be supplemented, 
possibly reconstructed. New dangers 
to it have arisen. In the larger free- 
dom now given to children, there are 
perils for boy and girl which did not 
exist before. It is no wonder, then, 
that in such a moral crisis the commu- 
nity turns to that agency whose power 
is already felt beneficently in a multi- 
tude of other directions, the school. 
Books and teachers everywhere discip- 
line the knowing act, and so _ bring 
within its influence that multitude of 
matters which depend for adjustment 
on clear and ordered knowledge. 


A school is primarily a place of 
learning; it is unavoidably a_ social 
unit, and it is incidentally a dependent 
fellowship. The combination of these 
things gives a school its power. Let 
a teacher attempt to lighten the task 
of herself or her pupil by accepting 
an inexact observation, a careless state- 
ment or a distorted truth, and she 
will corrupt the child’s character no 
less than his intelligence. A_ school 
matures a boy by connecting his 
doings of today with those of tomor- 
row. 

A teacher who fails to impress her 
unconscious influence on her pupils 
fails in three types of personal ad- 
justment, respect, courtesy, and help- 
fulness, with their wide variety of 
combination, for in their beginnings 
they need prompting and oversight 
from someone who is already mature. 
Side by side with the duties of a 
teacher runs the expression of her un- 
conscious personality. This is her own, 
something which she may not hide or 
disclose at her pleasure. To her pu- 
pils, however, she must always appear 
in the three-fold character of teacher, 
master, and developed human being; 
while they correspondingly present 
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themselves to her as pupils, members 
of the school, and elementary human 
beings. A fellowship as it were where 
the younger is largely dependent on 
the older for an understanding of 
what he should do. By example, then, 
as well as by friendship and personal 
influence, a teacher is certain to affect 
for good or ill every member of her 
school. There are different sorts of 
examples. A boy may be drawn to 
industry by seeing how steadily his 
classmate studies. He may adopt a 
phrase, a smile, or a polite gesture, 
which was originally his teacher’s. All 
these are cases of direct imitation. 
Still, there is a noble sort of imita- 
tion, and that school-room is a poor 
place where it does not go on either 
consciously or unconsciously. Certain 
persons seem to be our examples as 
wholes, and in their strength and 
spirit rather than in their single traits 
or acts; whatever is most distinctive 
of ourselves becomes renewed through 
contact with them. Our manners and 
tones and speech and the ways we 
have of doing this and that are after 
all valuable only as expressions of 
ourselves. For anybody else they are 
rubbish. But examples do not work 
that are not real. Personal influence 
is not a matter of acting, but of 
being. Those about us are strongly 
affected by what we veritably are, 
only slightly by what we would have 
them see. 

Happy the youth who has a wise 
friend at hand to answer his ques- 
tions, to speak a steadying word, and 
to open up the vista which at the mo- 
ment needs to be cleared. Only one 
in close personal touch is serviceable 
here. In these high regions our pu- 
pils cannot be approached in classes. 
And not merely because we are teach- 
ers, but because we and they are hu- 
man beings, we must be ready to aid. 
Thus it is not too much to say that the 
teacher becomes in a very real sense 
a part of her pupil’s life, and the in- 


fluence, though possibly unconsciously, 
may be almost immeasurable in the 
formation of the character of her 
youthful charges, all the more so from 
the very fact of such influence being 
so unobtrusive, in its daily, perhaps 
hourly, working. 

Scholarship, however thorough, as 
the sole equipment of the teacher, will 
not bring about this result. The bear- 
ing, the manners, the personal appear- 
ance, the choice of expression, nay, the 
very gestures of the teacher, may all 
become so many silent but deep chan- 
nels of life’s sea whose waters shall 
gently overflow the virgin soil of a 
thousand unsophisticated natures and 
cause it to bear, through the successive 
seasons of an honored life, a_ rich 
growth of the fruits, not only of the 
intellect, but of the heart and soul. 

And the teacher who lives to see 
some part of such fruition of her 
sincere efforts and ideals, may indeed 
feel that she has won the dearest re- 
ward in life; conscious, with an inef- 
fable inward glow, that generations to 
come will arise and call her blessed. 


Immediately after Mr. Berry’s paper, 
the session adjourned, and the visitors 
were entertained by an automobile ride 
provided by the California School. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 
July 8, 1926 


PRESIDENT TAYLOR called the 
meeting to order at 10.15 A. M., and 
spoke, before the start of the regu- 
lar program, of the summer normal 
school conducted at Gough School un- 
der the auspices of the Association. 
The school faculty consisted of Miss 
Alma L. Chapin, Principal; Miss Alice 
Alcorn, Miss Ethel Hilliard, Mrs. Ger- 
trude Brown Taylor, Mrs. Anita 
Church, Mrs. Pearl Ridgway Con- 
stantine and Miss Delight Rice. These 
were assisted by Mr. Frank W. Booth, 
Superintendent of the Nebraska School, 
who conducted a course in arithmetic 
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taught objectively; Miss Coralie N. 
Kenfield, of the California School of 
Lip-Reading, who gave a course in 
the Muller-Walle method of teaching 
lip-reading, and Miss Rachel Dawes, 
of the Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf, who demonstrated the 
teaching of elementary geography, 
language and speech. Dr. Taylor stated 
that he had visited the summer school 
during the last two days that it was 
in session, and that he wished to say 
that he thought the Association might 
well be proud of the work done and 
grateful to Miss Chapin and her as- 
sistants. 

Before taking the chair as presiding 
officer, MISS MARY McCOWEN 
spent a few minutes in calling attention 
to the widespread influence of the 
American Association on the improved 
methods now used in teaching the deaf. 
She mentioned also, as a well-grown 
“child” of the Association, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing, whose annual 
conference she had attended. She 
spoke of the immense interest shown 
at that conference by the most promi- 
nent otologists in the United States, 
among them, the President of the 
American Medical Association, and of 
the fact that all of this work was 
to some extent an outgrowth of “a 
little mechanical toy” which she had 
seen fifty years earlier, at the Philadel- 
phia Centennial, and which had _ be- 
come the modern telephone. Miss 
McCowen mentioned also the meet- 
ings of the Progressive Oral Advo- 
cates, with the support of the Chicago 
Oral Teachers Club; the National Ed- 
ucation Association, with its section on 
Lip-Reading for Hard of Hearing 
Children in the Public Schools, and the 
International Conference on the Educa- 
tion of the Deaf, held in London, Eng- 
land, in 1925. Her feeling was that 
the United States was doing very good 
work. 


Miss McCowen then called for the 
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address of Miss Roney, Teacher ot 
Lip-Reading in the public schools of 
Los Angeles. 


HEARING CONSERVATION WORK 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
THE CITY OF LOS ANGELES 


Litt1iAN M. ROoNEY 


The Board of Education of the City 
of Los Angeles, recognizing the exist- 
ing and increasing need for specialized 
work among the partially deaf children 
attending its schools, established in 
February, 1925, a Department of Hear- 
ing Conservation. Miss Irene Short, 
of the Sixteenth Street Day School 
for the Deaf, was chosen as the first 
head of this department with instruc- 
tions to survey the schools of Los 
Angeles and organize this new depart- 
ment. During the following _ five 
months she visited one hundred and 
twenty-three schools, having had 
brought to her attention in this period 
five hundred and thirty partially deaf 
children. Where children were found 
either hard of hearing or with symp- 
toms of incipient deafness, these were 
referred to Doctor Bellin, of the Health 
and Corrective Department of the 
Board of Education, whose assistance 
was invaluable. 

Where advisable, these children were 
taught lip-reading not only for itself 
but also for the improvement in all 
class room work, which is known to 
follow the acquirement of the lip- 
reading facility. 

Classes were formed in four centers, 
regular instruction being given to 
sixty-six children. The favorable re- 
port of this work by the regular class 
teachers and principals induced the 
School Board to employ two addi- 
tional teachers of lip-reading for the 
year 1925-1926. Of the two hundred 
and thirty-eight children examined by 
Doctor Bellin in the spring of 1925, 
one hundred and thirty were recom- 
mended for instruction in lip-reading; 
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nineteen for regular attendance at the 
Day School for the Deaf, and forty- 
eight were kept under observation. 
In all cases proper medical treatment 
was prescribed to improve existing 
conditions and to prevent progressive 
deafness. While recommending proper 
treatment in these cases, the lack of a 
Departmental Clinic was and is a great 
handicap to the medical side of this 
work, 

Questionnaires sent to the School 
Boards of fifty cities in the United 
States regarding Hearing Conserva- 
tion brought the information that 
few had organized this work, though 
all were coming to see the necessity 
for it. 

1925-1926 


Miss Nell Driggs and Miss Lillian 
Roney, both experienced teachers of 
the deaf, were appointed to carry on 
this work when Miss Short was ap- 
pointed assistant supervisor of the Day 
School for the Deaf. During the first 
month of the school year, fifty schools 
were visited and fifteen home calls 
made. Previous records were checked 
and all personal, psychological and case 
records were filed. In every school 
visited it was found that the princi- 
pals were anxious to assist in the for- 
mation of classes for lip-reading, the 
main difficulty being the practical one 
of finding a room which would be 
free from interruption during the 
scheduled time of such classes. 

Twenty centers of instruction were 
formed with a total enrollment of 
two hundred and nine. Thirteen were 
visited twice weekly and seven once a 
week. The forty-five minute period 
was tried but the half hour period 
was found to be more satisfactory. Ex- 
perience indicates that the largest num- 
ber in any class should be six and 
preferably three or four of the same 
grade while in a few cases individual 
instruction is found advisable. In 
some instances where the work is 


badly needed three lessons a_ week, 
rather than two, should be given. 
The centers being miles apart, it 
necessitated the use of automobiles by 
the teachers; with each teacher visit- 
ing three centers daily, the total mile- 
age frequently runs up to fifty. For- 
tunately climatic conditions in South- 
ern California are such as not to in- 
terfere with such a program. 


The Muller-Walle Method and Miss 
Bruhn’s book form the basis of the 
work among all children above third 
grade. The Los Angeles Schools are 
found to have a wealth of material 
easily adaptable for lip-reading. The 
Americanization Department has a se- 
ries of splendid stories. In the course 
of training in Citizenship much avail- 
able matter is found also. Language 
lessons and stories from the Foreign 
Opportunity Classes were used in some 
of the schools where the children were 
of immigrant parents. The Primary 
Department furnished printed vocabu- 
lary cards and stories which were 
used as lip-reading games with the 
children of the first and second grades. 
Drill in reading. was then given, and 
games for this purpose were found of 
great assistance. Children enjoyed 
spelling words when given in sen- 
tences to lipread. The pupils repeat 
the sentences, tell the spelling word, 
and write it on the blackboard. Scor- 
ing their work increased their inter- 
est. A rivalry between various centers 
was established by this system of 
scoring. 

A few minutes of each class period 
was devoted to voice-building exer- 
cises and exercises for resonance. 


In general, complete cooperation has 
been received from teachers and prin- 
cipals when the method and effects 
of lip-reading have been made known 
to them. Teachers in many cases have 
arranged that pupils taking instruction 
in lip-reading should be given extra 
instruction in those subjects missed 
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during the lip-reading classes. How- 
ever, Mr. A. seemed to time his writ- 
ten work and tests to coincide with the 
Hearing Conservation class, giving our 
pupils 4’s and 5’s because they had 
missed the regular work. Miss B 
could never remember to send pupils 
from her class though the special teach- 
er went into the room each class day 
and announced that “This is lip-read- 
ing day.” Mr. C., in contrast, took 
recess time and vacant periods to prac- 
tice lip-reading with children of his 
class who encountered difficulty in 
reading his lips. In another instance 
we found that a teacher played lip- 
reading games with her regular class 
(Second Grade) because she had ob- 
served the attention and concentra- 
tion which these games tend to de- 
velop. The little partially deaf child 
became the envied one of the class at 
such times. 

Some difficulties have been encount- 
ered in the cases of children holding 
“pink cards.” Parents who object to 
having their children examined, as a 
rule refuse to allow them to be en- 
rolled in special classes. Some, how- 
ever, have requested enrollment. On 
the advice of principals, home calls 
were made which sometimes resulted 
in the withdrawal of objections. 


It was found that the medical advice 
given was followed in a few cases with 
very beneficial results. Visits from 
mothers to the classes are encouraged 
with the result that some mothers are 
giving their children drill in the work 
at home. 


The regular class teachers have 
been very kind in reporting improve- 
ment in children who are studying lip- 
reading. Attention and concentration 
are increased except in the case of 
children with low I. Q.’s. In the upper 
grades the work is apparently more 
appreciated than in the lower grades. 
Two centers have been established in 
Junior High Schools, and the number 
will be increased to six next term. 
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Another teacher of lip-reading has been 
recommended to assist in this work, 

Of the four hundred and thirty-three 
children examined by Doctor Bellin 
from October, 1925, to June, 1926, one 
hundred sixty-nine were found to be 
hard of hearing. One hundred and one 
cases were found to be troubled with 
tonsils and adenoids. 

An audio-amplifier has been ordered 
for the Hearing Conservation Depart- 
ment. Professor Knudson, the inven- 
tor, Department of Physics, University 
of California, Southern Branch, is per- 
fecting a device whereby sixteen chil- 
dren may be tested at the same time 
with this machine. 

Ultimately we hope to have a pe- 
riodic examination of every child in 
our schools, preventing as far as pos- 
sible progressive deafness. We hope 
soon to have in connection with our 
department a clinic such as is had in 
Rochester and in Detroit. 

The Supervisors, counselors and in 
particular the Speech Correction De- 
partment have given us great encour- 
agement and assistance. Our _ hard 
work has been lightened and inspira- 
tion and hope given for the future by 
the knowledge that we have the strong 
support of the Board of Education of 
Los Angeles. 


CHAIRMAN McCOWEN: We shall 
next hear from Miss Van Adestine. I 
want to remind you that she is Chair- 
man of the Association’s Committee on 
Hard of Hearing Children in the Pub- 
lic Schools. 


CLINIC IN THE DETROIT 
DAY SCHOOLS 


THE 


GERTRUDE VAN ADESTINE 


This subject of the finding and test- 
ing of hard of hearing pupils and trying 
to provide a place for them is a very 
interesting problem and one that occu- 
pies a very large part of the serious 
attention of our department in Detroit. 
The work of the clinic in the School for 
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the Deaf, the topic assigned to me, 
might better explain itself if I were to 
say that it expresses the relation of the 
day school to the other schools in the 
public system. 

Since the organization of our school 
twenty-five years ago, we have been re- 
ceiving from time to time pupils who 
were not totally deaf, but whose hearing 
was such that they could not make 
progress in the grades. When they be- 
came so deaf that they were at the 
stopping point, down and out failures, 
then they were referred to the school 
for the deaf. Two years ago we real- 
ized, and the other school authorities 
realized, that we were receiving these 
children long past the point when they 
should have had assistance, and that 
other children were slipping by without 
any assistance, that is, special assistance 
of lip-reading or medical attention. So 
two years ago we began a rather more 
systematic finding of these children by 
sending out a part time teacher from the 
school for the deaf, who tested the 
children as reported by the various 
schools. 

This worked very well except for one 
thing. We were not getting the work 
done. We were not finding the pupils 
as we should have found them, and it 
was costing too much money, so this 
last year the clinic was reorganized with 
much better results, as I will try to tell 
you. 

When we were planning our new 
building, we felt that provision should 
be made to do some research work along 
the line of testing and measuring the 
hearing, so incorporated that idea in the 
new building with a room especially 
set aside as a clinic. Now the clinic 
is not a basement room or one tucked 
away in a corner somewhere. It is a 
part of the administrative unit of the 
building. It seemed best and fitting, 
for the importance of this work, to 
place it in that position, because the 
placement of the child in the school 
depends upon the findings of the clinic. 

This clinic organization seemed neces- 


sary for several reasons. First, for the 
teacher of the hearing grade who needed 
some help in sorting out and testing her 
pupils, in trying to discover what was 
wrong with the child who appeared to 
be deaf. Second, the individual pupil 
himself needed help. The child who 
wasn’t getting along well in the grade 
needed someone to give him a little 
direction that he might help himself. 
The school for the deaf itself needed the 
clinic, so that its pupils could have 
regular, systematic attention, that is, 
testing the hearing and examining the 
physical condition of the ear to see what 
progress was being made toward im- 
provement. The parents of the children 
needed assistance, in order to better un- 
derstand the handicap of defective hear- 
ing and to know what to do with the 
children. 

Then we felt that it would be very 
helpful to collect scientific information 
bearing on the degree of retardation of 
the pupils which was brought about 
through the loss of hearing. It isn’t 
enough to say that the child is losing. 
The next question is, what is he losing? 
How fast is he losing it, and what is the 
result after the loss? We felt that a 
clinic could: best answer these questions, 
if the work was crystallized and or- 
ganized. 

We have a room well lighted, both 
with daylight and artificial light, twenty- 
two feet long, twelve or more feet wide, 
equipped with such instruments as the 
physician needs, a sterilizer, fountain 
cuspidor, a doctor’s table and chairs, 
electric lights, tuning forks and such 
surgical, or rather medical, equipment 
as the doctor needs for the examination 
of the nose, throat and ear. For fur- 
niture there is the nurse’s desk and 
chair, and a cupboard for storing of 
supplies, and book cases. We also have 
some pictures of the ear on the wall. 
These are helpful to the parents who 
come in, and we are able to tell them 
where the trouble is in the ear. 

The people who work in the clinic 
are the aurist, who comes twice a week 
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at the present time; a full-time nurse, 
the principal of the school, who gives 
attention during clinic days while the 
doctor is there; the staff physicians sent 
out by the Board of Health, who help 
to find these children in their medical 
surveys of the schools; and the field 
workers, the nurses who bring the chil- 
dren to the clinic or who make the 
home visits. This is the personnel of 
the clinic. Outside of the service ren- 
dered by the School for the Deaf, the 
Board of Health furnishes the assistants 
and covers the expenses of the inves- 
tigators, the aurist and the nurse. We 
have the cooperation of the school prin- 
cipals throughout Detroit. 

Now, how do we find the pupils? 
There are squads of doctors sent out 
by the Board of Health, who make 
regular examinations in the schools— 
hearing, sight, lung condition, heart 
condition, anemia, etc. Of course, our 
particular interest is in the child with 
defective hearing. ‘Cases are reported 
to the school nurses and through them 
to the Board of Health. We have a 
two-fold source of information, this 
report coming from the physical exam- 
ination by the doctor and the report 
coming from the school, the teacher 
herself, in regard to the child. 

When it is discovered that children 
who have defective hearing need further 
attention than they are receiving in the 
class room, a report is sent to the School 
for the Deaf with the child, and I want 
to read what we consider as necessary 
items on this report. We have the 
name of the child, the date, address and 
age, and the school from which the 
report comes. A record of school work: 
What is the child’s general school record 
—excellent, good, poor or failure? What 
is his attendance? (That indicates co- 
operation of home.) What is his atten- 
tion? (That indicates the mental ability, 
plus the effort of the child.) How does 
he apply himself? Under studies we 
mention language. What is his language 
ability ? (Because that depends so largely 
on the hearing.) What is his arithmetic 
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work? (Because that depends on the 
thinking and the seeing.) What is his 
reading? (That depends on the com- 
prehension of language.) The manual 
training—he might be excellent in man- 
ual training and still be very hard of 
hearing. The marks of all of these 
studies indicate the child’s general fitness 
in the group from which he is sent. 

On the reverse of this report we 
require further information. As to the 
schools, whether or not he has shifted 
about in the city and has had to start 
over again at nearly the original starting 
point each term. The number of times 
he has been in a grade, showing how 
many times he has repeated. The date 
and results of mental tests. This ap- 
plies particularly to pupils who are sent 
to us out of the so-called special classes 
for children who are slow mentally. 
Sometimes they are in the wrong place. 
They are not slow mentally because of 
their mentality. They are slow because 
they haven’t heard well. 

The last and very important note at 
the bottom—what is the reason the 
teacher has for thinking the child doesn’t 
hear well? It seemed quite important 
to put this on, because it forces teachers 
to think somewhat definitely about the 
children they are recommending to a 
clinic and the statements read something 
like this—Has had scarlet fever and 
has been examined by a doctor for hear- 
ing.” “Asks to have questions repeated.” 
“Doesn’t hear well unless he is looking 
at you.” (That is a suspicious case.) 
“Doesn’t hear well unless question is 
repeated.” (That might mean he didn’t 
understand the language and _ didn’t 
think enough to come back with answer.) 

These items I have mentioned cover 
the report we require to be sent from 
the school to the clinic with the child. 
When possible, we ask the parent to 
come with the child. 


After the child is tested in the clinic, 
the aurist makes a physical examination 
of the ear, nose and throat. He tests 
with the tuning forks. He tests with 
the voice and we mark whether or not 
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the child can work in a group. We de- 
termine by a low conversational voice. 
This may seem to you indefinite and not 
a scientific enough method upon which 
to base judgment for placement of a 
child, but if you will stop and think a 
moment, it is a very practical test. In 
all public school work, the voice is the 
medium of instruction. At least, the 
children work in groups with the teach- 
er, and a low conversational voice has 
come to be the teaching voice more than 
the shouting, oratorical effort of the 
teacher. 

If a child has hearing enough to get 
along with his group, that is where he 
belongs. If he doesn’t, he needs some 
other adjustment. The doctor tests with 
conversational voice. A man’s voice is 
heavier than a woman’s. Then I test 
and we compare the results. We don’t 
always agree at the first test, in which 
case the child comes again and until a 
fair judgment is made. 

We have a psychologist, whom I for- 
got to mention as a person who comes 
to us on clinic days and helps to look 
up the records of the children who have 
been tested or to test others about 
whom we have doubt. After a judg- 
ment is made on the child, we make out 
our findings in triplicate. One copy 
goes to the school from which the child 
came; another goes to the Department 
of Health and the third copy remains 
in the school. A report of the physical 
findings of the physicians also goes to 
the Department of Health and one back 
to the parents of the child. 


Now you may think that we have 
cluttered up our processes by a good 
many reports, but it works out very 
smoothly and we have certain definite 
information upon which to base a judg- 
ment. We don’t guess the child is this, 
that or the other. We take the report 
and find out what it says and what the 
judgment of other people may be on the 
child before he reaches the clinic. 

Now, the type of cases that come. 
There is the surgical case; the child 
who comes to the clinic needing some 


surgical operation for relief, removal of 
tonsils, adenoids or growth in the ear, 
or some such difficulty. One case typical 
of this will give you definite information 
as to what I mean. 

Mary Cominsky was sent from one of 
the schools. Physical findings on this 
case, “bad tonsils, bad cervical glands in 
the neck, ears need immediate attention; 
voice, one foot.” There was a growth 
in the ear that the doctor considered 
dangerous. She could hear at one foot 
the conversational voice. Under recom- 
mendation, she was classified as deaf 
and was to be transferred to the School 
for Deaf, after her ears received at- 
tention. 

Now under the circumstances, it did 
seem as though that was a case for 
the School for the Deaf. However, the 
parents wished Mary to go to work. 
She was past sixteen, but could not 
receive working papers until she was in 
a better physical condition. So, much 
against the parents’ protest, she re- 
ceived medical attention and had the 
growth in her ears removed and came 
back for re-examination before school 
closed this year. Her hearing had in- 
creased up to nineteen feet. She was 
cleared off the slate of the clinic and 
was able to go out and hold her own 
without further help. That is one type 
of surgical case. 

There is a pupil we call the “Z” pupil 
who is another type. 

Lillian Castle. Physical findings— 
very bad ears; conversational voice about 
one foot. 
Recommendation: return in April for 
further examination. 


Lillian Castle was on our list for 
some time. We got very little coopera- 
tion from the parents. The child was 
allowed to stay in school. She was 
getting along. She got along from one 
year to the next year. For about three 
years Lillian was getting along. until 
finally she didn’t get along, and this 
forced the authorities and parents as 
well to give some serious consideration 
to the trouble and it was decided that 
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Lillian needed further attention to the 
ears and she was sent to the clinic. 
When she first came to our attention, 
three years ago, she could hear up to 
fifteen feet. She is hearing now at one 
foot or less. She will be a pupil in the 
School for the Deaf, at least on trial, 
when school opens in the Fall. Not 
only has her hearing deteriorated, but 
she has lost real training during these 
three years. She comes to the School 
for the Deaf on trial and we hope to be 
able to send her back again to the regu- 
lar department. 

One type more—the child with nor- 
mal mentality and greater or less degree 
of hearing is another type of child who 
comes to the clinic. There are many 
cases of children of normal mentality 
and poor hearing. There are some cases 
of poor mentality and poor hearing. 
There are some cases also of accelerated 
mentality and poor hearing, and _ this 
is a case of the latter type. 

James Cameron in the fifth grade. 
Record of school work, excellent. At- 
tention and attendance, excellent. Ap- 
plication, reading and language, good. 
What are you going to do with James? 
Teacher says he doesn’t get along well. 
Is working well, but James is not getting 
all he should have. 

When they came to the clinic, his 
father and mother came with him and 
they were a little annoyed to think that 
they should be subjected to that trouble 
of bringing the child to the clinic. The 
mother said she knew that James didn’t 
hear so well in school, but he heard her. 
She felt something must be wrong with 
the test, that he heard the doctor at three 
feet and me at about seven feet. She 
said she had no difficulty whatever and 
I said, “Test him for us, across the 
room.” I turned him around and she 
said, “I never talk to him with his back 
turned toward me.” I said, “Won’t you 
do it now?” At twenty feet, James 
made no reply and none up to fifteen 
feet. James then became conscious his 
mother was talking to him, and it was 
quite a tragic moment, because up to that 
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time the mother didn’t believe the child 
didn’t hear. With his face toward his 
mother, he got very quickly everything 
she said. 

He was getting along in school and 
they didn’t want to make any change. 
We asked what their plans for the boy 
were, high school, college, higher educa- 
tion? The answer was yes, and we told 
them that now was the time to prepare 
him for the higher work. I asked if 
they would object to his having a 
mental test. I explained that if he was 
able to produce this school record with 
so little hearing, he must be a child of 
superior mentality. That put an entirely 
different outlook on the matter. Yes, 
they were willing to do that, and the 
boy is to be tested mentally and the 
record on his case is to be taken up 
this Fall, and the principal and parents 
will plan what can be done for the boy. 
He does not belong in the School for 
the Deaf, at least at the present time. 
If they can give him medical attention 
and the school where he is can give him 
the special help he needs, he is not a 
type for the School for the Deaf. 

I have gone into the most outstanding 
cases. We test the children sent to the 
clinic. Where there is a major defect, 
whether slow mentality and poor think- 
ing, or whether it is poor hearing and 
not the right opportunity, what is done 
with these cases after we find them? 
They either remain in their own schools 
with lip-reading, or come to our school 
on trial, or remain there until such time 
that they can go outside and work back 
into the normal situation. Some, with 
the totally deaf, remain in the School 
for the Deaf at least until they finish 
the eighth grade, when. they go through ~ 
the hearing high schools. There is al- 
ways an outlet. We do not pour the 
School for the Deaf full and overflow- 
ing. There is an outlet back again. 

In the last annual report of the School 
for the Deaf there are figures to give 
you the extent of the work done in the 
clinic. Five hundred ninety-eight cases 
were given attention in the clinic this 
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year. Of this number, three hundred 
forty-six were new cases sent in from 
the hearing schools, and some totally 
deaf children who had not been in 
school. 

Two hundred fifty-two cases were re- 
turned for treatment or further diag- 
nosis. 

Of the entire number examined, nine- 
ty-seven were finally recommended for 
the school, some on trial only. I want to 
make clear that “on trial only” is to see 
whether that situation is the situation 
that can give the pupil the most help. 
If it isn’t, we will try to find another. 
Two hundred thirty-six were returned to 
their grades as not needing help in the 
department for the Deaf. The cases 
recommended for the School for the 
Deaf were found to need more help than 
that offered through lip-reading alone. 
They needed also speech correction, 
language development and the restoration 
of a sense of personal responsibility and 
initiative. 

The cases returned to the grades in- 
cluded a number of pupils who were 
recommended for lip-reading work in 
their own school. In the Fall, classes 
in lip-reading will be organized in differ- 
ent schools. Teachers have already been 
engaged for this work. In our budget 
for this year, we have an item of $10,- 
000 with which to employ teachers of 
lip-reading for these classes, some of 
which have been organized at the pres- 
ent time and will be extended in the 
Fall, taking up the work of lip-reading. 

I have stressed particularly the hard 
of hearing child. You know that schools 
for the deaf have another problem, the 
totally deaf problem. I have not touched 
upon that. If I may use the blackboard, 
I want to illustrate and I can sum up 
my theory by drawing a picture better 
than saying more words. 

This is the normal situation, normal 
social life, normal adjustments to living, 
to education, to everything. (Drawing 
a square on the board.) All pupils, who 
cannot fit well into this scheme, must 
be outside of this. Suppose we put 


the deaf child, not on a plane below, 
but on an equal plane apart from this, 
and call this situation the School for the 
Deaf. (Smaller square to the left 
of the first on same level.) 

Now as children with varying degrees 
of deafness or ability step outside this 
area, they reach a point somewhere 
where they are bound to stop. It may 
be just outside, a little bit deaf, or more 
deaf, but experience and statistics have 
proved that they reach a point where 
they finally stop, and we call that the 
point of failure. Right there is the 
place where something has to be done 
to help these cases coming, and to see 
the relation of the School for the Deaf 
to the normal situation; so at this point 
we felt a clinic was necessary to study, 
to analyze, to consider all factors bear- 
ing on the child and to make some rec- 
ommendations for his care and training. 
(Clinic indicated by mark on line drawn 
between two squares. ) 

Now the nearer the child approaches 
the point of failure, the more serious 
the situation is and the longer it will 
take him to come back to the normal 
situation, and perhaps he doesn’t come 
back. He may have to come this way 
(through the School for the Deaf). 

I may say this, that the passage from 
the normal situation to the School for 
the Deaf is a clear open passage, with 
traffic both ways. This is not a one- 
way street. They come to the School 
for the Deaf perhaps on trial. They 
come back to the normal situation when 
they are ready for it. Now, they do 
come back. They come back into the 
grades after they have been in the 
School for the Deaf. This year we 
graduated eleven pupils out of our eighth 
grade. Ten of these pupils have already 
made out their program in high schools. 
Of these eleven pupils, two came into 
the School for the Deaf from the first 
grade, and the others were failures 
elsewhere. Before school closed we had 
them tested with tests that are used for 
classifying junior high school and upper 
grammar grade pupils, and without ex- 
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ception these pupils were able mentally 
to carry on the work of the high school, 
so that we feel that we speak with full 
assurance and knowledge when we say 
that this is a free open passage that 
does lead back. 

The work of the hearing clinic in 
relation to the hard of hearing child 
takes place in the area between the 
normal situation and the point of failure. 
In time, there will be no point of failure, 
because all of these pupils needing at- 
tention will have it in the normal situa- 
tion. 

In giving tests to our children, we 
bear in mind the normal situation al- 
ways, because it is this situation into 
which the child must fit when he leaves 
school. We consider what he can do, 
his special abilities, as well as his dis- 
abilities, and on therm build up a program 
of training. 

We have done enough of the work 
so that it throws some light, helpful 
light, on this problem. Here is the 
problem of the hard of hearing child 
in relation to the distance he is removed 
from the normal situation because of his 
deafness. And (I speak freely as a 
teacher of the deaf) here is the great 
responsibility and duty of schools for 
the deaf, not to be content to stay here 
and wait until the pupil is so retarded 
that he comes to you because there is 
no other place to go. You as teachers, 
knowing what the disability is, must 
lend your influence and your knowledge 
and your experience to try to help solve 
this problem here (at the point in be- 
tween, the clinic). I shall be grateful 
to feel that any words I have said or 
any plan that we have tried to work 
out has been of help to anyone. 


CHAIRMAN McCOWEN: We shall 
now have the pleasure of hearing about 
lip-reading instruction for hard of hear- 
ing children in San Francisco. Miss 
Van Deveer. 


ORGANIZATION AND OBJEC: 
TIVES OF LIP-READING IN- 
STRUCTION FOR CHILDREN 

WITH IMPAIRED HEAR- 
ING IN THE SAN FRAN- 
CISCO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


BLANCHE VAN  DEVEER 


I am going to give you a resumé of 
what we have done for our hard of hear- 
ing children in the public schools of San 
Francisco, with a brief plan of what we 
hope to do in the future. 

Our Board of Education has main- 
tained for a number of years an excel- 
lent school for the congenitally deaf 
child, but until the fall of 1924, no 
consideration was given to the needs of 
the child whose hearing had become im- 
paired. Diminished hearing was not 
recognized by the teacher or the parent 
until the child had lost so much of his 
hearing that he was rendered unable 
to interpret spoken language that was 
not shouted at him. When he became a 
nuisance in  school—inattentive and 
troublesome—he was transferred to the 
school for the deaf, and it was generally 
supposed that the problem was solved. 
But in this school the child of normal 
psychology was even a greater misfit. 
He was restless and annoyed while the 
teacher built vocabulary, developed lan- 
guage and taught speech. It was a 
queer school to him. He was mystified 
by all this elaborate process of learning 
language which to him was just or- 
dinary talk. 

Three children of this type came to 
us at the Gough School in the spring of 
1924, two from the eighth grade and one 
from the twelfth. Then the question 
arose, “Why deprive these children of 
the opportunity of being educated up to 
the level of their capacity just because 
they are hard of hearing?’ We had 
little of value to offer them in the 
Gough School except lip-reading—why 
not take lip-reading to them? 

A survey was made of eastern cities 
to ascertain what was being done for 
children handicapped by imperfect hear- 
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ing, and as a result, our superintendent 
suggested that we have a hearing survey 
test of the entire department made by 
the grade teachers. This test was di- 
rected by the speech department under 
the guidance of Miss Lilla B. Mc- 
Kenzie, who gave us the benefit of her 
experience and research. This test in 
some of the schools was inaccurate be- 
cause of extraneous noises, but it was 
of inestimable value to the department 
in that it established the fact that inat- 
tention and lack of interest are often 
due to impaired hearing, and further- 
more it was a tremendous challenge to 
the Health Department and the Medical 
Profession of San Francisco. 


The following term, when school 
opened after vacation, a teacher was 
transferred from the Gough School to 
the city at large to demonstrate the 
value of lip-reading for children with 
impaired hearing. The Board of Health 
assigned one of its school doctors to the 
work of finding the children. The 
following is from the doctor’s report: 
“A survey of 9 schools was made. 
5,359 children were examined; 334, or 
about 6%, had some hearing impair- 
ment. Of this number 124, or about 
2%, had a marked impairment. As 
to probable causes, we found about 
60% to be due to remediable condi- 
tions, such as adenoids, tonsils, nasal 
obstruction and hardened wax. Of the 
graver causes, in the order of their fre- 
quency, we found measles, influenza, 
scarlet fever, whooping cough, mumps, 
cerebrospinal meningitis, tuberculosis, 
heredity, dental condition, injury from 
swimming, and one rare condition, 
namely, complete shutting off of the 
external ear by congenital malforma- 
tion.” 

Some members of the group of 124 
were so benefited by treatment from 
specialists that they were restored to 
normal hearing, thus decreasing the size 
of the group. Others, whose parents 
objected to otological treatment and lip- 
reading, were also excused. It seemed 
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wisest at this stage of progress to 
yield, for the time being, to the wishes 
of those parents who did not see the 
value of what was being done for their 
children. Lip-reading classes were or- 
ganized for the remainder of the group, 
holding in mind that we must keep the 
child out of his regular class the min- 
imum time. Pupils were grouped ac- 
cording to their natural ability to lip- 
read and each class was arranged so 
as to have two half-hour or forty- 
minute periods weekly. A class rarely 
exceeded ten in number. There were a 
few flagrant cases, however, that de- 
manded individual attention. 

The children who remained in lip- 
reading classes have become unconscious 
lip-readers. Their visual imagery of 
spoken language becomes associated with 
their auditory verbal imagery and the 
result is that they think they hear better. 


During the year about 20 children 
were found whose hearing had been so 
impaired since early childhood, that they 
had not developed as the normal child. 
Some of them had been adjudged sub- 
normal by a verbal test, because they 
had not an understanding of the lan- 
guage employed in the test. These 
children were semi-deaf. Examined with 
Dr. Pintner’s performance test, espe- 
cially designed for deaf and foreign 
children, they all showed normal, and 
some superior ability. We followed Dr. 
Iove’s classification in the treatment of 
these children. He says that if a child 
does not hear a forced whisper above 
three feet, he is classed as semi-deaf and 
should be removed from the ordinary 
class and taught by an articulation teach- 
er in a class of ten or twelve children. 

There was no place in the school de- 
partment where these children could be 
educated, so a place was made. The 
Board of Education established a special 
class for the hard of hearing at the 
Adams School. This school was chosen 
for two reasons: first, its central loca- 
tion and accessibility to all car lines; 
second, it is one of the few schools left 
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that retain all grades from the kinder- 
garten through the eighth grade. This 
is important in that it gives the hard 
of hearing child an opportunity to go 
out and work as much as he is able 
with normal children of his own grade. 

Last term lip-reading classes were held 
in 14 schools (not including the Adams 
School) by the special teacher, and 94 
children were enrolled. In five schools 
the opportunity teachers gave one lesson 
a week with the help of the special 


teacher. In 9 schools, 67 children re- 
ceived a lesson twice weekly; in 4 
schools, 21 children received a lesson 


once a week, and in one high school, 
5 children had a regular period four 
days a week for which they were given 
two units of credit for the term’s work. 

The school department enlisted the 
services of the Extension Division of 
the University of California and it pro- 
vided an instructor to give courses in 
methods of teaching lip-reading to hard 
of hearing children. This provides for 
the gradual growth of the work. The 
Board of Education plans, as well, to 
have more special classes, like the class 
at the Adams School, as the need is 
presented. 

During the past year the Board of 
Health appointed an otologist and he 
tested two schools. In a Junior High 
school of eleven hundred pupils, he 
found 33 cases to be hard of hearing 
or deaf. Six cases were recommended 
for lip-reading but seven more whose 
audiometer tests showed a loss of 30% 
were taken into the class. Eleven 
schools have been tested in the past 
two years. At that rate it would take 
twenty years to have all of our schools 
tested. 

Establishing contact between the work 
of the school doctor and the public 
clinics or private doctors is the great 
problem. In one school forty-seven 
cases were recommended to be referred 
‘to a specialist, and the school nurse 
knew of only two cases who went. We 
have watched a marked decrease in the 
hearing of ten of these children, and one 
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little girl in this school lost her hear- 
ing completely. 

We have made, we admit, but a be- 
ginning in the work that should be 
done for the child with impaired hear- 
ing. We submit the following program 
as an aim for future accomplishments: 
First, the tests for hearing must be city 
wide. Second, the phonograph audiom- 
eter should be used for these survey 
tests. Third, all cases of defective 
hearing should have special otological 
examination with card record of diag- 
nosis and prognosis. Fourth, those re- 
commended for treatment should be 
taken by nurse or parent to public 
clinics or private doctors. Fifth, a sec- 
retarial social worker should be em- 
ployed to serve as a link between teach- 
er and nurse and home. 

Otologists are agreed that 80% of 
deafness in adults could have been pre- 
vented. That means that the doctors, 
if they are permitted to do their work, 
can save thousands of our children from 
this handicap. ‘We speak from sad ex- 
perience of the ignorance and the neg- 
ligence of parents in regard to the con- 
servation of the child’s hearing. Im- 
paired hearing is not one of the traits 
that a child will outgrow, as so many of 
the parents fondly think. 

There are in the San Francisco public 
schools about 75,000 children. From 
the partial surveys, we know that about 
6 per cent have a hearing impairment. 
Four thousand five hundred children, 
then, are potentially deaf. The skillful 
services of the otologist can cure eighty 
per cent of these four thousand five 
hundred. That leaves the teachers of 
lip-reading nine hundred pupils. Simple 
justice requires that these pupils have 
a superior educational equipment so that 
they may compete freely and joyously 
with those who have normal hearing. 
They should be encouraged to join help- 
ful organizations, such as boy scouts, 
neighborhood clubs, school orchestras. 
They should be trained to enjoy picture 
galleries and museums.: By every means 
known to a skillful teacher they should 
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be aided in acquiring habits of self 
direction in gaining useful knowledge 
and in employing their leisure time 
profitably and pleasurably. 

In addition to instruction in lip-read- 
ing, the children in the high schools as 
well as in the elementary schools, who 
have suffered a loss of fifty per cent or 
more of hearing, should have special 
coaching if the need is indicated by low 
grade record. To facilitate this work 
the deafened high school pupils should 
be assembled in one of the high schools 
and a teacher of superior ability put in 
charge of the work. This will obviate 
the present tragedy of repeated failures 
which causes so many of our deafened 
high school pupils to drop out. We 
should not expect the deafened child to 
lip-read speech meant for keen ears, and 
to keep pace with the normal child. 
Los Angeles has had such a class for 
deafened children for a number of 
years. 

Since deafness inevitably becomes a 
factor in the economic life of the in- 
dividual, the junior with diminishing 
hearing should have wise vocational 
guidance. The question of a vocation 
for a hard of hearing person is an indi- 
vidual one which concerns not only his 
capabilities and his interests, but also 
the type of his deafness.* This is an 
important field for research that should 
engage the interest of the otologist, the 
lip-reading teacher and the vocational 
counselor. 

We have made a substantial beginning 
in removing the handicap from our 
hard of hearing children. Our plans 
for the future, if carried out efficiently, 
would engage the united efforts of school 
authorities, otologists, teachers, social 
workers, parents and children. 


CHAIRMAN McCOWEN: Miss 
Kinney, Instructor of the Special Class 
for the Conservation of Hearing in the 
San Francisco Public Schools, will give 
us a paper and demonstration. 





“Chapter V. “Ears and the Man,” by Peck, 
Samuelson and Lehman. 
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THE CONSERVATION OF HEAR- 
ING CLASS IN THE SAN FRAN- 
CISCO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Besse L. KINNEY 


The group known as “The Very Hard 
of Hearing Class” began its existence in 
the San Francisco City Schools in the 
Fall of 1925. Each one in this group 
received a complete medical examination, 
audiometer test and mental test, and 
these tests showed respectively that all 
were in need of medical care, that their 
loss of hearing ranged from 42 per cent 
to 59 per cent, and all were rated dull 
normal. 

We followed the plan of the day 
schools for the deaf a great deal in this 
work. The children take all the work 
they possibly can with the hearing group 
—and this necessitated getting the co- 
operation of the teachers in the building. 
They couldn’t understand why these 
seemingly stupid children were sent to 
them when they had a special teacher, 
and the idea had to be “sold” to them 
that the children should remain in the 
natural situation as much as _ possible. 
We are located in one of the large cos- 
mopolitan schools of the city, where the 
seventh and eighth grades are also part 
of the school, and the cooperation of the 
principal and her teachers is perfect. 

The children come to me for coach- 
ing and for lip-reading instruction; and 
how they do enjoy lip-reading—it is like 
a game to them. One of the basic fea- 
tures of this work is speech correction. 
To be sure they have speech defects— 
it is one of the burdens they must strive 
to overcome. I feel, however, that with 
the aid of one of the fine devices I have 
seen displayed here, speech defects could 
be more easily and effectively adjusted. 
You will notice from the audiogram dis- 
played here, on which the speech area is 
platted, that the loss of hearing is very 
great for the consonants and, if the chil- 
dren could hear their own voices, they 
could more easily master the consonants. 

Professor Breitwieser’s talk yesterday 
impressed upon me more forcibly than 
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before, the necessity of using the direct 
method of instruction. 

We have taken up acoustic training 
in a systematic way for a comparatively 
short time. I believe that the analytical 
work is the very best thing for these 
children—in fact, more important than 
speech correction. We follow the work 
as outlined in Miss Lilla McKenzie’s 
book on “Acoustic Education” and find 
it an invaluable aid. 


I should like to have time to go into 
detail about members of the class indi- 
vidually; but suffice it to say, each one 
in himself is a problem. Many came in 
with cards labeled “Mentally defective,” 
when they should have read, “Case calls 
for individual attention’—that is what 
they needed and that is what they are 
getting. They knew others thought them 
queer and they had no respect for them- 
selves, and the rules of life which we 
heard so ably discussed by Miss Van 
Adestine—social adaptation, making a 
living, home adjustments, appreciation 
and philosophy of life—are functioning 
in this group as never before. 

Perhaps a short synopsis of some of 
the most particular cases will help you 
to appreciate the demonstration which 
follows: 


Jim, the little boy who is to come be- 
fore you this morning, has lost 50 per 
cent and 42 per cent of hearing. He had 
no muscular control of his speech or- 
gans—he had to learn to talk almost as 
a child does. He has careful training 
in the home and is very superior in si- 
lent reading, and barring speech defects 
gives back the story in good form with 
a fine selection of words. 


Henry, fifteen years old, in the sev- 
enth grade, a nuisance in school from 
the fourth grade, excelling only in mis- 
chief. In his inability to adjust him- 
self to group work and his inability to 
arrive at classes in the hearing group, 
he was forced to take all his work in 
one room. We are trying to make a 
good citizen of Henry, give him respon- 
sibility to hear, and make him have 
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some self respect—that is what he needs 
most of all. 

Eleanor, great loss of hearing and 
speech defects, brought up in an orphan- 
age, two years below her chronological 
age in mentality, and a Juvenile Court 
subject. Authorities insist that she be- 
longs in a Home for the Feeble Minded. 
I do not agree with them at all. It is 
the life she has led, and she needs to 
be reclaimed. In my estimation, this is 
a possibility. I wonder if many of the 
hard of hearing are _ discriminated 
against in the same way. 

Matilda—One year from Germany— 
44 per cent loss of hearing in each 
ear; but, in spite of this, she has learned 
the English language quite well, in 
view of the fact that she hears German 
spoken in the home. This girl pleases 
me very much. She uses every bit of 
hearing she has. Although the family 
is large and of only moderate means, she 
takes two music lessons a week, and gets 
the proper stimulation at all times. 

In our demonstration, we hope to 
show you how these children speak, how 
they respond to direct contact through 
hearing, and their adaptability to read 
the lips. 


The demonstration followed, showing 
excellent lip-reading and most beneficial 
results of the special training. 


Following the demonstration by Miss 
Kinney, the audience was delightfully 
entertained by an address by Miss Don- 
aldine Cameron, president of the Chi- 
nese Mission in San Francisco. It was 
greatly enjoyed, and it is unfortunate 
that space does not permit its publica- 
tion in these pages. 

The session adjourned immediately 
after the conclusion of Miss Cameron’s 
address. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
SESSION 
July 8, 1926 
MR. JOHN D. WRIGHT, presiding, 
introduced the first speaker, Dr. Frank 
H. Rodin, Consultant in Ophthamology 
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and Otology, San Francisco Board of 
Health, and instructor in Surgery, Stan- 
ford University Medical School. Mr. 
Wright said that there was no one 
thing that he had found more encour- 
aging than seeing men like Dr. Rodin, 
from outside the profession of educating 
the deaf, “come in and put their minds 
at our disposal, put their time and their 
energy and their thought on our prob- 
lem; introducing fresh blood and fresh 
intelligence from another angle.” 


ETIOLOGY OF DEAFNESS 
Frank H. Ropin, M. D. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: Having spent considerable time 
at the local Oral Day School for the 
Deaf, I came to the conclusion that in 
no other work is such broad com- 
prehension of the psychology of the 
child essential; such profound love for 
the young unfortunate; such patience, 
in the full sense of the word, as that 
of a teacher of the deaf. In our mun- 
dane and materialistic life, it is rarely 
that we meet an individual who pos- 
sesses all these sterling qualities, yet 
these are the qualifications and the 
attributes characteristic of every teach- 
er of the deaf. Unless the teacher 
possesses these qualities, she or he 
cannot honestly teach these unfortu- 
nate children. I, therefore, consider 
it a great honor to speak before such 
a body of educators. 

By etiology, I mean the cause. The 
first question that presents itself to 
us when we come in contact with a 
deaf child is this: What was the cause 
of the deafness? It is the most common 
question that a teacher of the deaf 
is asked. And, what is more important, 
if medical science can prevent deafness, 
it can be done only when the causes 
of deafness are better known. It 
would appear that this question is a 
simple one, but those of you who 
have ever looked up the subject, or 
had occasion to take a history of a 
deaf child, know that it is not always 


casy to state what was the exact 
cause of the loss of hearing. In some 
cases of acquired deafness, the answer 
is a simple one. A child was well, 
could hear and speak, till, say, three 
or four years of age, when he devel- 
oped meningitis, lost hearing, and 
shortly after, speech. Or in the case 
of congenital deafness, the parents 
give a straight out history that the 
child never heard since his birth, nor 
did he respond as a normal child should. 
But in a great number of cases no defi- 
nite cause is given. The parents think 
that the child did not hear when a baby. 
Or, they will attribute the deafness to, 
say, whooping cough, or some other 
illness in infancy. It is possible that 
the parents are right, that an infec- 
tious disease early in life was the 
cause of the deafness. Many parents 
are blind to a child’s defects and will 
often deny the fact that he is unable 
to hear, when their attention is drawn 
to this condition. It is only when 
the child grows up that they acquiesce 
to his inability to hear. Another im- 
portant question is, just what part 
heredity or consanguinity plays in con- 
genital deafness. 

It is not always possible for the 
otologist to secure the best history 
from the parents. Very often the pa- 
rents make only one or perhaps two 
visits to his office; the diagnosis is 
made, and this is all that he sees of 
the child. 

Probably no teacher comes into such 
intimate contact with the parents, as 
the teacher of the deaf. Here is an 
opportunity to get the best and most 
reliable history. This is not easy to 
secure at the first visit, when the child 
is admitted to school. If the history 
is indefinite, as soon as the teacher 
becomes well acquainted with the pa- 
rents, a few leading questions may be 
asked that will bring out the correct 
history. 

The fact that there are cases of deaf- 
ness among their relatives is not often 
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known to the parents. However, after 
the parents are permitted some time 
during which they can make inquiries 
or communicate with other relatives, 
a definite answer can be given. Here 
is an opportunity for the teacher to 
obtain some very valuable information 
which the otologist often finds it hard 
to secure. 

This is a study of forty-three chil- 
dren. For the purposes of this study, 
deafness was classified as (1) congeni- 
tal, i. e., those born deaf, and (2) ac- 
quired. Sex apparently played no part, 
as in the cases of congenital deafness 
twelve were boys and twelve were 
girls, and in those of acquired deaf- 
ness, ten were boys and nine were 
girls. 

Congenital Deafness 

Those children, in whom there was 
some doubt about the congenital origin 
of the defect, were classified as prob- 
ably congenital. In the definitely con- 
genital group, there were twenty-four 
cases, and in the probably congenital, 
three. This is 56 per cent of the chil- 
dren examined. 


Acquired Deafness 


The cases of acquired deafness num- 
bered nineteen, 44 per cent of the chil- 
dren examined. Sixteen were definite- 
ly acquired, two of which were asso- 
ciated with the onset of otitis media, 
and three probably acquired. 

Investigation showed that in the 
cases of acquired deafness, fifteen de- 
veloped when under two years of age; 
one, suppurative otitis media. with 
bilateral mastoiditis and operation 
when five years of age; one, probably 
syphilitic, onset not given; one, fol- 
lowing meningitis when seven years of 
age. The younger the child the more 
vulnerable he appears to be for the 
various sources of destruction of the 
hearing. 


Etiology of Acquired Deafness 


The largest number, six, were due 
to meningitis. 
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Infantile paralysis was responsible 
for three cases, injury in the form of 
falls the cause in two cases, and 
whooping cough as the cause in two 
other cases. In one case, suppurative 
otitis media was the cause. There was 
one case of otitis media, complicated 
by bilateral mastoiditis with opera- 
tion. Influenza and measles were re- 
sponsible for one case each. Syphilis 
was the probable cause in one case. 
No Wasserman reaction was done in 
any case. 


Heredity and Consanguinity 

Eleven families were represented 
with thirteen cases. Ten cases were 
definitely congenital, one probably con- 
genital, one probably acquired, and one 
definitely acquired. In one case, both 
parents were deaf (this was the only 
child in the family); one case, father 
slightly deaf; one case, grandmother 
totally deaf, which came on late in 
life. In two cases, the parents were 
first cousins; one, second cousins; one, 
fifth cousins. In six cases, there was 
one other child deaf in the family. 

Forty-three cases is not a very large 
number on which to make definite con- 
clusions and hence no conclusions will 
be made. You, as teachers of the 
deaf, and those who are responsible for 
the admission of the deaf child to the 
special, schools can greatly aid the 
otologist in securing the most thorough 
history from the parents, and also the 
most plausible cause of the child’s 
deafness. 


Immediately after Dr. Rodin’s paper, 
a demonstration of testing hearing was 
given. Dr. Rodin explained various 
methods of testing—with an Ingersoll: 
“Yankee” watch, by whispered voice, 
and with the Western Electric 2-A 
Audiometer. After using these three 
tests, he said, he gave the children the 
Weber and Rinne tests, and concluded 
by examining the mouth, for enlarged 
tonsils and adenoids; the nose, for nasal 
obstruction; and the ears, for the con- 
dition of the ear drum. He stated that 
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he believed that every school for the 
deaf should have a machine for testing 
hearing, and that the schools ought to 
try to use the same machine, so as to 
have standardized reports of hearing 
loss. 

An animated discussion followed the 
demonstration, showing much interest in 
the audiometer and its use, but not in- 
troducing new information in regard 
to it. 


In the absence of the next speaker, 
Dr. E. L. La Crosse, Principal of the 
Wright Oral School, Chairman Wright 
read his paper. 


REPORT ON THE USE OF THE 
AUDOTOR IN THE WRIGHT 
ORAL SCHOOL 


Epwin L. La Crosse 


Our first acquaintance with the Au- 
dotor and Dr. Eldred dates back to the 
spring of 1925. Rumors came to us 
from different sources about that time 
that an engineer was experimenting 
with a machine that would restore 
hearing. To all of you have come 
these same wild and vague stories, but 
I thought it worth while to inquire into 
the matter. I called Dr. Eldred on 
the telephone and he extended a most 
cordial invitation to visit him at his 
laboratory. Dr. Byron Eldred, the in- 
ventor of the Audotor, is a most likable 
man, with a wonderful and _ pleasing 
personality. He is an engineer of con- 
siderable repute, and during the World 
War had charge of important engineer- 
ing projects for the government. He 
was awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Science by Dartmouth College, his 
Alma Mater. 

He told me how the idea had first 
come to him when he discovered one 
day that a friend who was hard of 
hearing could understand better what 
was said to him when he was riding 
in an automobile. Dr. Eldred as- 
cribed this improvement to an increased 
audition capacity induced by the sound 


of the running motor. With this basis 
he started out to perfect a machine 
which would give out rhythmic air- 
wave vibrations to which the defective 
ear could be subjected. I shall append 
here the technical description of the 
machine as given by Dr. Eldred. 

The apparatus consists of two units. 
There is an electric motor-driven generator 
built in one frame which in turn is con- 
nected to the Audotor by ordinary double 
strand electric cable. The Audotor itself 
is a funnel-shaped contrivance set in a 
box from which there issues a humming, 
buzzing sound. The intensity of this sound 
can be regulated by means of a lever on 
the side of the machine. The Audotor 
is an electro-mechanical device designed to 
help the hard-of-hearing, not by amplify- 
ing sounds, but by attempting to correct 
the conditions in the ear which cause de- 
fective hearing. 

During the spring of 1925 Dr. Eld- 
red was experimenting with several 
different types of machines, one of 
a very high frequency, and others of 
lower. During this period we took to 
his laboratory several pupils, some to- 
tally deaf and some with as much as 
40 and 50 per cent of hearing. These 
pupils were of various ages ranging 
all the way from three to twenty 
years. Up to this time practically all 
of Dr. Eldred’s experiments had been 
with the adult hard-of-hearing. I cau- 
tioned him that in most of these cases 
there was a certain psychic force that 
was working for him which he would 
not find present in the case of chil- 
dren from four to twelve years of age. 
The adult coming to him for treatment 
wanted to hear better and in many 
cases had fallen into the class of what 
we often term “lazy listeners.” These, 
when they pricked up their ears, were 
really surprised to see how much more 
conversation they could understand. 
An improvement in interpretive ability 
in these cases would not necessarily 
mean an improvement in the amount of 
objective hearing. 

At first Dr. Eldred was not kindly 
disposed toward using the Audiometer 
as a means of measuring this improve- 
ment. I persisted in my position that 
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since his aim and claim was to im- 
prove the hearing, and not to train it, 
this improvement would be shown by 
Audiometer tests. This position we 
still adhere to and believe that it is 
absolutely sound. At first Dr. Eldred 
thought that results would come from 
a few spasmodic treatments, but I felt 
that if any help was to be derived these 
treatments should be given daily and 
extend over a considerable period of 
time ; at least as many as thirty should 
be given, a day apart. From the sev- 
eral pupils sent to the laboratory in 
the spring of 1925 we saw no results 
but felt that the tests were hardly fair; 
as these pupils went only once or 
sometimes twice a week. Dr. Eldred 
was thoroughly sincere in his desire to 
see what could be done and when 
school opened on October 4, 1925, we 
had a machine installed in a room set 
aside for this experimental work. It 
was our opinion that the best results 
would be achieved in those cases where 
as much as 80 per cent of hearing 
remained. We installed this machine 
in a room, the walls of which were 
insulated around the machine with 
animal hair felt one inch in thickness. 
This insulation was advised by Dr. Eld- 
red on the theory that the sensitizing 
wave emitted from the machine was 
reflected by the walls and turned back 
to mingle with waves emanating from 
the machine, thus lessening in a degree 
their efficiency. 

We worked out a plan whereby cer- 
tain selected pupils would go to the 
room in which the Audotor was set up, 
at a certain time each day. Since it 
was thought that the treatment would 
be just as effective whether the pupil 
was intent upon it or not, it was ar- 
ranged that it should be given in a 
study period. 

We had, during the year, twenty pu- 
pils under observation. In several cases 
if the treatment for thirty days did 
not show an improvement we sched- 
uled the pupil for another course of 
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thirty treatments later in the year. We 
have given to each pupil in the experi- 
ment a number and we give herewith 
the results in each case. It probably 
would be of little additional interest 
or value to give the entire schedule for 
each case. In each case, however, the 
best intensity to use was first de- 
termined and this schedule was care- 
fully followed. 


Audiometer Audiometer 
Readings Readings 

on day of first made after 30 

treatment days treatment 

Leftear Rightear Leftear Right ear 

1 1 25 60 25 
Zz ae 10 15 10 
3 50 20 50 45 
ap 35 55 40 
oe as ate 20 50 20 
6 eos 30 35 35 
7 Bee 30 55 30 
ee 50 55 55 
Bw. ie 45 40 45 40 
Sa NE 25 30 25 
i) mR 25 50 30 
Re coe eae 50 60 50 60 
, nee 20 25 20 25 
| ees 50 20 50 20 
aie ei 30 35 30 
165 ee 40 40 45 
geen ee. 50 50 50 50 
RIES. BE AES 60 60 60 60 
50 50 50 
2 ORES Salem 40 45 40 45 


From this table you will see that we 
had only one case in which there was 
a marked improvement. We _ have 
found from experience that a difference 
of 5 per cent in audiometer readings 
does not indicate a change in the con- 
dition of the hearing. The varying 
physical and mental condition of the 
pupil vary the audiometer readings 
this much without any change in ob- 
jective hearing. 

In the case of pupil No. 3 there was 
noted an improvement from 35 to 50 
per cent in the left ear and an im- 
provement from 20 to 45 per cent in 
the right ear. This improvement was 
so marked that it was spoken of by 
those who did not know of these read- 
ings. 

We have found no case in which the 
treatment has proved harmful and do 
not believe that there is any danger 
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in the use of the machine provided the 
operator will use only such volume of 
sound as is pleasant to the pupil. 

Even though we find only one out of 
every twenty who receives benefit from 
the Audotor, yet we feel that all who 
have as much as 30 per cent of hearing 
remaining should have the opportunity 
of trying it. 


PRESIDENT TAYLOR, discussing 
the paper of Dr. La Crosse, told of ex- 
periments with the Audotor as con- 
ducted in his school. He described the 
care with which they were made, un- 
der the personal direction of the in- 
ventor of the appliance. The results, 
he said, paralleled those of Dr. La 
Crosse, as far as shown by the audio- 
meter, but in practical results, notice- 
able to those associated with the sub- 
ject, there was a greater percentage of 
improvement. He mentioned the cases 
of several persons, children and adults, 
who showed definite progress in their 
ability to understand language as long 
as they kept up the treatment with 
the Audotor regularly. 


CHAIRMAN WRIGHT agreed with 
President Taylor that the appliance 
was something worth trying thorough- 
ly and that the schools owed it to 
their pupils to give them a chance to 
try it. 


MISS RACHEL E. DAWES, of the 
Western Pennsylvania School, stated 
that the results at that institution were 
still better than those at the Lexing- 
ton Avenue School. Experiments were 
conducted with forty children, giving 
each an hour a day at the Audo- 
tor. Miss Dawes said, “We got re- 
markable results with the voice tests. 
We did not go on with the audiometer 
tests; our doctors consider that the 
audiometer gives inaccurate resuics.” 
The forty children used, she explained, 
had not had systematic auricular train- 
ing (they were purposely chosen on 
that account.) After treatment with 
the Audotor, they were given syste- 


matic auricular drill with syllables and 
sentences, and Miss Dawes felt that 
good results were being obtained. 


Five minutes being left before time 
for the next paper, Chairman Wright 
read a paper from Mr. Leonard Elstad, 
of the Wright Oral School, giving an 
account of the persistent use of an 
amplifier made by the Western Elec- 
tric Company. Mr. Wright explained 
that the instrument was in somewhat 
the same class as the _ electrophone, 
being intended for giving auricular 
training in cases where the amount of 
hearing was too small to be reached 
by the unaided voice. 


THE USE OF THE AUDIPHONE 
NO. 10-A IN THE WRIGHT 
ORAL SCHOOL 


LEONARD M. ELstTAp 


The Wright Oral School has for over 
thirty years been active in both oral 
and aural work with deaf children. 
This work has been very encouraging 
and the results have been very grati- 
fying. 

There have been numerous instru- 
ments put out by electrical companies 
as valuable aids in the aural work. 
Some have been of value and others 
have failed in actual use. One of the 
latest of these machines is the Audi- 
phone 10-A, put out by the Western 
Electric Company. This machine has 

een used in aural work in the Wright 
Oral School for the past two years. 
The purpose of this paper is to show 
how it has been used in our aural 
work. It seems to be the best machine 
put out up to the present time for 
such a purpose, but our experience with 
it has not convinced us that it is all 
that an Audiphone can be. 

During the past two years we have 
used the Audiphone every school day 
with a certain group of pupils. It is a 
large machine and occupies a_ small 
room where the tests are made. It 
consists of one mahoganized birch 
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cabinet, one foot deep, three feet wide 
and four feet high, weighing 220 
pounds. This cabinet contains two 
three stage vacuum tube amplifiers, one 
balance control switch, one current 
control switch and one set of dry bat- 
teries for plate current supply. Aside 
from this cabinet apparatus there are 
two sensitive transmitters  (micro- 
phones), two high quality telephone 
head receivers with double headbands, 
one connecting box and cords and 
plug. This machine magnifies the 
human voice 12,000 times and therefore 
is supposed to stimulate even the ear 
which retains only 10 or 15 per cent 
hearing. 

The Western Electric Company 
states that the machine is intended for 
the use of those who have sustained 
a considerable loss of hearing but are 
able to perceive sound to some extent 
in both ears. Being provided with 
two sensitive transmitters or micro- 
phones and two high quality telephone 
receivers, together with two separate 
amplifiers, it affords for the transmis- 
sion of sounds an entirely separate 
channel to each ear. By use of the 
control facilities, which are parts of 
these channels, the sounds reaching 
the ears may be balanced to provide 
the binaural sense, that is—the sense 
of sound direction. This means that 
if a pupil has thirty per cent hearing 
in his right ear and sixty per cent in his 
left, the sound can be so controlled that 
his poorer ear will receive enough in- 
tensified stimulation to balance the 
stimulation of his better ear, thereby 
apparently hearing equally well with 
both ears. 

When the machine came to us the 
volume control box was uncalibrated, that 
is, the dial was not marked off. Some 
scale had to be arranged before records 
could be made. So, the dial was 
scaled from 0 to 7, which, if amplifi- 
cation is uniform throughout the scale, 
would give a multiplication of 1714 for 
each number. As we turned the dial 
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from 0, we found the place where each 
child heard best with normal voice 
spoken before the microphones. Each 
child then had his number. The pu- 
pil’s amplification number may have 
been 3, which meant that he heard 
best with the dial turned as far as 
3. Turning it farther hurt his ears, 
turning less than 3 was not sufficient. 
Perhaps with much practice, he could 
reduce this amplification to 2% or 2, 
and still hear well. 


Nine pupils took aural work with 
this machine during the past year. 
They ranged in age from six to 
eighteen years. Their hearing, accord- 
ing to Audiometer tests, ranged from 
10 to 50 per cent. This was the only 
group which we felt should have to use 
such a machine. Those having over 
50 per cent reacted better to voice 
spoken directly into the ear. The am- 
plification used in these nine cases 
ranged from 1 to 4. Anything over 4, 
even in the most stubborn cases of 
deafness, seemed so to distort the hu- 
man voice as to be unbearable. 

The thing to be desired would be 
to come to some conclusion as to the 
amount of amplification necessary for a 
certain degree of hearing. We have 
not found it possible to come to such 
a conclusion. For instance, a_ pupil 
might have 30 per cent hearing in one 
ear and 20 per cent in the other. He 
would respond best to amplification at 
3, whereas another with the same 
amount of hearing would respond best 
with amplification at 2. What can 
make this difference we do not cer- 
tainly know. It may be a matter of 
intelligence, or part of the hearing 
mechanism that is differently affected. 
These, and other things, make it diffi- 
cult to recommend a definite scale to 
follow. 

Our statistics would seem to indi- 
cate that for a person having from 
10 to 25 per cent hearing, amplifica- 
tion at from 3% to 4 is necessary, 
those having from 25 to 40 per cent 
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need amplification at 2%4 to 3%, and 
those having more than 40 per cent 
need amplification between 1 and 2%. 
The one case where this does not hold 
in our nine cases is the girl with 35 
per cent hearing in both ears. She 
needs amplification at 4 to distinguish 
correctly. 

How much value can be attached to 
the experiments we have made can not 
be estimated. The children enjoyed 
the work and they were at least expe- 
riencing for the first time what it really 
means to hear, and that alone is worth 
the time expended which was never more 
than ten minutes daily. 


PRESIDENT TAYLOR _ inquired 
whether any injurious effects had 
arisen from the use of the amplifier. 
Chairman Wright replied in the nega- 
tive, and they agreed that no injury 
was probable as a result of using an 
instrument of that character. Mr. 
Wright thought the effect was help- 
ful. 


CHAIRMAN WRIGHT then re- 
quested MISS NANNIE A. POL- 
LARD, of the Minnesota School for 
the Deaf, to read the paper of her 
Superintendent, Mr. Elwood A. Stev- 
enson. 


MISCONCEPTIONS AND MISIN- 
TERPRETATIONS OF AURICU- 
LAR WORK WITH THE 
DEAF 


Etwoop A, STEVENSON 


I consider this invitation to read a 
paper on the subject assigned me both 
a privilege and a pleasure although 
I must confess that I accept the duty 
with a great deal of hesitancy feeling 
that I am not equal to the task and 
knowing that there are several here 
present far better prepared and more 
capable of handling this very vital and 
delicate topic than I. 

The subject as outlined is: Miscon- 
ceptions and Misinterpretations of Au- 
ricular Work with the Deaf. Too many 
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of us have just a smattering knowledge 
and understanding of the deaf child 
and of the psychology of the deaf 
mind. We do not get the true sig- 
nificance of the importance and purpose 
of this special endeavor. Too many of 
us become contented with a limited 
knowledge of coined phrases and terms 
with reference to the possibilities of 
re-education through the ear and do 
not actually find out truths for our- 
selves, The average teacher and prac- 
tically every parent know very little 
if anything of the principles and aims 
of auricular work and consequently 
permit us to say things and to do 
things that are absolutely erroneous 
and actually dangerous. Because of 
this present danger to us and to our 
deaf children we should get together 
around the family table and talk the 
matter over. Men like Dr. Wright and 
Dr. La Crosse should form a nomen- 
clature of terms in simple language 
signifying the varying degrees of deaf- 
ness and specifying truthfully and 
courageously what groups should re- 
ceive auricular training, the type of 
work to be used and to what extent 
and how; and likewise grouping and 
labeling the type for whom such 
work would be needless and a waste 
of time. This should be done without 
further delay. The leading authori- 
ties in this field should come to a com- 
mon agreement on the value and pur- 
pose of auricular training, and through 
some appropriate channel afford the 
rest of the profession the results of 
their knowledge and experience as a 
guide. 

The last time this matter was 
given impetus was at the Philadelphia 
Convention in 1920, when great inter- 
est was aroused, which interest I am 
glad to say is still evident. It is com- 
mon knowledge that as early as 1797 
Pereire and De 1’Epée instituted tests 
of hearing, and through their experi- 
ments concluded that at least 50 per 
cent of all deaf children were not ab- 
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solutely and truly deaf. Then about 
this same time we read that Dr. Itard 
became very much interested in the 
work with the deaf. His experience 
with the deaf led him to invent and 
use various devices to aid the hearing. 
He devoted considerable time and 
study to the possible use of the rem- 
nant of hearing. As a result of his ex- 
periments, Dr. Itard found that on an 
average only 20 per cent of all deaf per- 
sons were totally deaf and that as high a 
percentage as 80 per cent could per- 
ceive sound through the ear. Of this 
80 per cent, he further found that 40 
per cent received sound rather indis- 
tinctly while the other 40 per cent 
were able to distinguish sounds and 
their values more or less. And, fur- 
ther, that 1-12 to 1-10 of such chil- 
dren actually learned to speak and to 
understand through the ear. In 1836 
Fabriana Modena through similar ex- 
periments and findings concluded that 
50 per cent of all deaf children pos- 
sessed either sound perception or re- 
sidual hearing. Aeplinius of Halber- 
stadt devised and used auditory gym- 
nastics to develop the hearing of the 
deaf. So we pass on through decade 
to decade, reading where in 1853 Dr. 
Blanchet made a report of some suc- 
cessful experiments to the Academy of 
Medicine, and in 1868 Dr. May, through 
the request of the Board of the New 
York School for the Deaf, made a thor- 
ough examination of the children and 
found that less than 25 per cent were 
totally deaf. And so the interest and 
thought in auricular work continued 
from time to time at least in experi- 
ments and reports if not in actuality. 
At the Third Convention of Ameri- 
can Articulation Teachers of the Deaf, 
which was held in June, 1884, at the 
Institution for Improved Instruction of 
the Deaf, New York City, the mem- 
bers of the profession were very much 
enthused and deeply interested in a 
paper read by Professor A. J. Gilles- 
pie of the Nebraska. School, on ‘“Auri- 
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cular Work with the Deaf.” It was 
found that Professor Gillespie had been 
experimenting for the previous year 
or two with some of his students and 
had been attaining satisfying results 
with a certain percentage of them. He 
used the audiphone and other hearing 
devices and became a very staunch 
advocate of the idea. His paper and 
his findings made such a strong im- 
pression on the members of the con- 
vention that a committee, made up of 
Dr. Graham Bell, Prof. Joseph C. 
Gordon and Prof. F. D. Clarke, was 
appointed to go into the matter, con- 
fer with otologists, investigate condi- 
tions, and to report as to the im- 
portance and value of such training 
for the deaf. And so thought and con- 
sideration were riveted on this method 
of instruction. Professor Gillespie is- 
sued a monthly paper called the Aural- 
ist, and in this way endeavored to 
keep alive the interest of the profes- 
sion at large in this supposedly new 
work. The leading spirits at the time, 
such as Dr. Gallaudet, Dr. Bell, Prof. 
Gordon, Prof. Clarke and others, gave 
lectures and read papers on the sub- 
ject before meetings and conventions 
of otologists and medical men. 

A few years previous to the con- 
vention at Philadelphia, in 1920, re- 
newed interest in auricular work was 
awakened. Several in the profession 
became very much interested in the 
again supposedly new thought. Since 
that time until the present not only 
has the profession given expression to 
deep interest and concern in this phase 
of education and its possibilities, but 
also the public and the press have 
shown a very keen desire to know 
about this “miraculous” development. 
Add to this the various companies 
which manufacture and sell all manner 
of hearing devices and aids and “what 
nots” to be used for this particular 
type of deaf child and deaf adult, and 
you have an interest, whether it be 
selfish or unselfish, that is widespread 
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and of a very important and serious 
complexion. 

During the last three or four years, 
there has been considerable agitation 
concerning the hard of hearing child 
and the child with residual hearing 
both in the schools for the deaf and in 
the pages of the press. In some 
schools for the deaf and in all press 
notices, the impression given out would 
lead one to think that it was all about 
the “thoroughly and absolutely” deaf 
child, which is not so. It will give 
rise to misconceptions of what we 
are doing and of what we should do 
for the deaf under our instruction. At 
the present time it is a difficult mat- 
ter to keep the public, including the 
parents, properly informed concerning 
the different types among our deaf 
children. This difficulty is becoming 
more serious owing to the “miracu- 
lously painted accomplishments” men- 
tioned in the newspapers. 

The time has now come for every 
true friend of the deaf to counteract 
such mistaken ideas and damaging 
statements. Our school papers should 
carry editorials and articles endeavor- 
ing to give the parents and the public 
proper information. Not only should 
our school papers be used, but also 
local newspapers and magazines which 
fall into the hands of the laity. The 
public is now deeply interested in the 
problem of the deaf because of these 
wonderful and miraculous innovations 
that are causing the “deaf” to hear, 
and we should retain this interest, but 
should do so along enlightened and 
beneficial lines. 


It is surprising to find so large a 
percentage of the workers among the 
deaf, including some heads of the 
schools, who have been laboring un- 
der the impression for years that when 
a child is admitted to a school for the 
deaf he is totally deaf in every sense 
of the word. There are some children 
who, although they posses “hearing,” 
are totally “deaf” to spoken langu- 
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age. This is a rather puzzling state- 
ment but it is nevertheless true. Many 
times in answer to the question, “Does 
this child possess any hearing?” the 
average teacher will say, “Why of 
course not, he was born deaf.” Having 
been born deaf is not conclusive evi- 
dence that the child is stone deaf. Our 
experience has taught us that the con- 
genitally deaf child is often found 
to possess a remnant of hearing. Then 
too, to say that a child “hears” does 
not necessarily mean that he possesses 
“hearing” as you and I do. 


Hearing is that sense through which 
the auditory organs receive outside 
stimuli and transmit them to the audi- 
tory center where such stimuli are 
intelligently registered and interpreted 
as sound or as spoken language con- 
veying intelligent thought. This is a 
crude way in which to express this but 
I do it purposely, hoping to emphasize 
the point in mind. Therefore, “to 
hear” as we commonly understand it, 
is to interpret with clear comprehen- 
sion the auditory impressions caused 
by vocal organs so formed and placed 
as to produce vocal sounds which are 
so properly connected as to convey 
intelligent thought and cause intelli- 
gent reaction. Any hearing organ 
that fails to accomplish this is defec- 
tive in a greater or lesser degree. And 
so we have the varying degrees of 
deafness. Likewise, there are some 
people who, although they can hear, 
are defective (in hearing) to certain 
sounds and conversely, there are those 
who can “hear” sounds and yet cannot 
hear or interpret spoken language. 
This distinction should be clearly ap- 
preciated. 

Investigation and close study during 
the past few years have shown us that 
the percentage of absolutely stone deaf 
children in our schools is very small. 
It is very surprising. This condition, 
however, does not indicate that the rest 
have “hearing.” It does, however, 
show the reason for many of the state- 
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ments we hear today of how a deaf 
child “heard” over the radio or the 
telephone, or how it is possible with 
certain instruments to teach the deaf 
to hear and to revolutionize their edu- 
cation. To be sure there are a few in 
every school for the deaf who possess 
hearing as we understand it, but which 
is so defective that they cannot hear 
at the normal distance. In other words 
they are very hard of hearing and 
cannot make suitable progress in the 
public schools. They already possess 
a hearing vocabulary. They are in our 
schools to get lip-reading and correc- 
tive speech and more individual atten- 
tion in smaller classes. They are not 
deaf, and cannot be considered in the 
same light. Their language, their 
speech, their entire mental make-up 
are different. It is this type of “deaf” 
child who can perhaps obtain some- 
thing over the radio (depending on 
the degree of deafness), talk over the 
telephone or understand spoken words 
through certain instruments. The adult 
who is gradually losing his hearing and 
the child deaf from birth are two en- 
tirely different propositions. 


In addition to these two types—the 
totally deaf arid the hard of hearing— 
we have the type of deaf child who 
apparently hears. He is the child 
whose slight degree of sound percep- 
tion invariably does him more harm 
than good. I am speaking of the 
child who possesses nothing more than 
sound perception—who does not pos- 
sess any remnant of hearing. Of this 
class we have many in our schools. He 
is the child who can hear sounds and 
noises and perhaps recognize his own 
name and a few disconnected words 
through the ear. He can also be 
taught to play a wind instrument in 
school bands. Note that members of 
school bands in schools for the deaf 
are not stone deaf. The day of mir- 
acles has not yet come and I doubt 
that it ever will. It is nonsensical 
to think that a group of stone deaf 
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children can be taught to play musical 
instruments of any kind; to expect 
an absolutely blind child to mix colors 
and paint. Both are impossibilities. 
The type we have in mind is such 
that cannot “hear” or interpret spoken 
language intelligently. He might 
through the unaided voice or with some 
amplifying machine learn “to concen- 
trate” and “to listen” and to recognize 
words (disconnected) but experience 
has indicated that to “re-educate” this 
type to hear and interpret spoken 
language is impossible and impracti- 
cable. Herein is where the present 
day agitation, misdirected interest, mis- 
conceptions and such are dangerous 
and harmful to our deaf—speaking of 
the deaf child in general. 


The average deaf child receives about 
ten years of schooling of nine months 
duration. Time is precious to him. 
In his school life, the loss of fifteen 
or twenty minutes a day or an hour 
and forty minutes a week or two 
weeks a school term amounts to a con- 
siderable and valuable loss. It is of 
serious consequence. Realizing the 
importance of the element of time to 
the future of the deaf child, it is 
criminal for us to continue our ex- 
periments after we have learned 
through our own experience or that 
of others that they are not securing 
results that are practical and useful. 
Any means or channel through which 
we are certain that better speech or 
better lip-reading is obtained is jus- 
tifiable. But the improvement of speech 
and of lip-reading is not teaching the 
deaf child to hear. One is possible and 
the other is utterly impossible and 
ridiculous to expect. 

Many of the companies effecting 
new devices and aids to hearing do not 
understand or realize our problem. 
The adult gradually becoming deaf and 
the deaf child with only sound per- 
ception are two diametrically opposite 
and different subjects calling for ab- 
solutely different methods of approach 
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and handling. The adult already pos- 
sesses a hearing vocabulary and still 
possesses hearing which can be utilized 
and aided by some mechanical device. 
I have already explained the condition 
of the deaf child. The salesmen sent 
out by the companies do not know 
the deaf or the psychology of the edu- 
cation of the deaf in any way. Add 
to this the fact that a large number 
of the good teachers in our schools— 
teachers who are successful in their 
class rooms—do not understand or 
comprehend the principles of this par- 
ticular phase. They have never had 
time to study such conditions and to 
actually discover for themselves and 
therefore have no conception of this 
side of the question. Every teacher, 
supervising teacher, principal, and su- 
perintendent should acquaint himself 
with the facts concerning auricular 
work and its purposes so as to afford 
every deaf child a square deal in his 
already handicapped life and to pre- 
vent any needless and dangerous ex- 
ploiting. The sale of these innova- 
tions and the use of them in the 
hands of individuals who do not per- 
haps know any more than the sales- 
men all tend to give rise to false 
hopes, misconceptions, lost effort, great 
expense, wasted time, disappointed 
children and heartbroken parents. To 
tell the world that Sam Jones, deaf 
from birth, surprised his teacher the 
other day by holding a conversation 
with her through the use of a certain 
machine is utter nonsense. If one 
would stop for a moment and reason 
it out he could readily see the im- 
possibility of such a thing. It would 
be similar to expecting the writer sud- 
denly, without any previous knowledge, 
to hold a conversation in Hebrew. 

The proper instruments used with 
the proper group of children by a 
thoroughly trained and experienced 
teacher will of course aid this particu- 
lar group in obtaining better tone, 
more normal modulation, and inflection, 


better positions, and in short better 
speech. Likewise, in some instances it 
will help keep alive the “hearing” the 
child possesses. There are, however, 
types of gradual deafness that instead 
of remaining stationary are progres- 
sive and grow worse until all vestige 
of hearing has disappeared. No man- 
ner of machine will improve this hear- 
ing or bring it back. Nothing in 
science or in medical science has been 
found to accomplish this wonderful 
miracle of restoring the hearing. The 
children require lip-reading as the so- 
lution of their problem. They require 
this above all other methods of “res- 
toration.” Use their “hearing” in sup- 
plementing their lip-reading and the 
child’s future mental growth and hap- 
piness will not be entirely sacrificed. 
Let us continue our scientific research 
but let us “do it with a heart.” We 
cannot and should not experiment too 
much, as we are dealing with humans 
who need the best that we can give. 
We believe first in the use of the 
audiometer. Test first and have some- 
thing definite. I cannot understand 
how a school can make the statement 
that it uses the auricular method and 
yet has no means of first measuring the 
degrees of deafness, and having some 
definite plan of procedure. Further- 
more, if it is actually a method it 
should be in the hands of one who 
actually knows and understands the 
principles. Otherwise it is dangerous. 
By using the audiometer we are en- 
abled to designate in a fair way the 
group that has sound perception—and 
the group that to all practical pur- 
poses is stone deaf. In this procedure, 
which is logical, we can make a selec- 
tion of the children with whom we 
can secure better and quicker results in 
speech and in lip-reading through the 
ear. We, as yet, are not convinced of 
the possibility of re-educating this 
group to get instruction entirely 
through the ear. Remember we are 
not speaking of the hard of hearing 
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now. We feel that the greatest ad- 
vantage gained is to better the speech 
and to use the “hearing” to supple- 
ment lip-reading. And to do this it is 
not always necessary to use expensive 
machines or devices. The unaided voice 
is the best. If this fails then the use 
of devices that greatly amplify the 
sound is recommended. 

In the use of these devices great 
care and thought must be used. The 
child must not be subjected to the de- 
vice or machine for too long a period. 
Ten or fifteen minutes are sufficient. 
Then, too, in some forms of deafness 
electrical devices should not be used 
because of possible injurious results. A 
certain type can use the electrical de- 
vice and not the tube or trumpet and 
vice-versa, according to the cause and 
type of deafness. The tympanic mem- 
brane is very delicate and if not al- 
ready perforated may be, through the 
use of the wrong hearing device. 

We who are deeply interested in and 
concerned about the true education 
and normal progress of the deaf de- 
sire to do everything practicable and 
possible for betterment and for greater 
results. At the same time we endeavor 
to fight shy of fads and misrepresen- 
tations to the public, as they bring 
serious setbacks to our work. 

In closing let me request that we 
play fair—that we place the deaf child 
and his future first and above our 
own selfish interests and desites— 
that we as teachers get closer to- 
gether and learn the true conditions 
of our problem—and that in this com- 
mon knowledge and understanding all 
pull together for the benefit and best 
interests of the deaf child. Friends, 
remember that a totally deaf child 
is deaf and always will be. He will 
never be cured of his deafness. He 
will never be taught to hear in any 
way. The only child that hears is 
the normal child or the child with 
defective hearing. The deaf child with 
sound perception (1 to 15 degrees) 


can never be taught to hear as we use 
the term. 

Let us seek the truth in our own 
daily tasks. If we are not certain of 
our knowledge, let us obtain such 
through actual investigation and ex- 
perience, through close study and read- 
ing, and through men and women who 
are recognized as authorities. Be care- 
ful that you understand the subject, 
the method of testing, the meaning 
and extent of residual hearing and of 
sound perception, and the method of 
carrying on such work. Guard against 
making statements that are misleading 
and which give rise to misinterpreta- 
tions. Now, more than ever before, 
the public is interested in our work. 
Endeavor to hold this interest and to 
kindle it with proper and_ beneficial 
information and to direct it along help- 
ful and healthful lines. We have all 
been guilty of misunderstanding and 
misinterpretations in the past, but let 
us take advantage of this experience 
and avoid such in the future. Knowl- 
edge without common sense is folly; 
without method, it is waste; without 
kindness it is fanaticism; without re- 
ligion, it is death. But with common 
sense, it is wisdom; with method, it 
is power; with charity, it is bene- 
ficence; with religion, it is virtue and 
life and peace. 


CHAIRMAN WRIGHT, opening 
the discussion of Mr. Stevenson’s 
paper, read a letter which he had writ- 
ten to Mr. Stevenson. It was, in part, 
as follows: 

“Naturally, I differ with you in 
some minor matters, but not enough to 
oppose your paper. If I get a chance 
to discuss it, however, I shall state 
that, in the absence in your paper of 
any exact definition of terms, I know 
you to be too sweeping in your cate- 
gorical statement that ‘the deaf child 
with sound perception can never be 
taught to hear as we use the term.’ 
For I have, over and over again, taught 
children to hear (in the sense of com- 
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prehending conversation by ear alone) 
who had only what I infer you mean 
by ‘sound perception;’ that is, children 
who, at from six to ten years of age, 
had no comprehension by ear of 
spoken language, though they had been 
given some understanding of language 
by eye; children who, without the very 
special drill I gave them at very short 
range and with loud voice, would never 
have acquired any ability to under- 
stand language by ear; children who 
would have entered, gone through the 
entire course, and graduated from 
practically all our state institutions as 
totally deaf—stone deaf—congenitally 
totally deaf—wholly devoid of hearing 
—or whatever you choose to call them. 

“T have worked with scores of deaf 
children who could distinguish between 
practically all words spoken loudly 
within an inch of their ears, who had 
grown to be six, or ten years of age 
without acquiring any hearing vocabu- 
lary, but who, when language was pre- 
sented naturally to them at very short 
range, quickly acquired a hearing vo- 
cabulary and learned to carry on con- 
versation with the ear alone. 

“If such a process cannot legitimate- 
ly be called ‘learning to hear’ then I do 
not think the process of acquiring 
Japanese by listening to it spoken can 
be called learning Japanese. 

“Therefore I say that some very 
deaf children who have grown up un- 
der ordinary conditions of family and 
school life without acquiring a hear- 
ing vocabulary can be taught to hear 
and can be taught a hearing vocabu- 
lary if the instruction is given at suf- 
ficiently short range.” 


MR. BOOTH said that a little ex- 
perience in his school last year would, 
he thought, corroborate Mr. Wright’s 
statements, and requested MISS 
JANIE M. JONES, of the Nebraska 
School faculty, to tell of her work. 
Miss Jones said that she had worked 
mainly with only four pupils, for fif- 
teen minutes a day; that she had be- 


gun with vowels and consonants, and 
eventually given words and then sen- 
tences. She felt that the results were 
good, considering the small amount of 
time spent. 


MR. WIRT SCOTT, Superintendent 
of the Mississippi School for the Deaf, 
inquired whether it would be consid- 
ered worth while to attempt auricular 
training in a case where there was no 
hearing that could be reached without 
an amplifying device. 

CHAIRMAN WRIGHT replied that 
in his opinion it was necessary “to 
draw the line somewhere,” and that in 
view of the multitude of things needed 
by the deaf child, he thought any 
school would be entirely justified in 
not giving auricular training to those 
children whose hearing was so severely 
impaired that they could not acquire 
a hearing vocabulary at short range. 


MR. FRANK M. DRIGGS and oth- 
ers expressed approval of this _posi- 
tion. 


CHAIRMAN WRIGHT requested 
Miss Timberlake to read a paper by 
Mrs. Lucile M. Moore, Supervising 
Teacher of the Florida School for the 
Deaf. 


TRAINING RESIDUAL HEARING 
IN THE FLORIDA SCHOOL 


LucitE M. Moore 


One of the curious things about 
turning points, in procedures as in 
lives, is that they appear so casually 
and naturally that one does not ordi- 
narily recognize their importance till 
passage of time reveals it. 

It was in such fashion that we in 
the Florida School began to train re- 
sidual hearing. A gracious and wel- 
come visitor appeared in our school 
rooms one day, and after letting us 
show him what we could do, offered to 
demonstrate an accomplishment of his 
own; whereupon he proceeded to prove 
to us that some of our deaf children 
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had a very 
hearing. He was, of course, Mr. 
John Dutton Wright. In after days 
we came to wonder, not at what he 
had shown us, but at our own failure 
to discover it long before. After the 
awakening he gave us we soon satis- 
fied ourselves that his estimate of 30 
per cent of usable hearing among deaf 
children was not exaggerated, and 
thereupon our semi-deaf children be- 
gan to use their ears. “Semi-deaf” 
is a term used loosely here to describe 
the group that responded readily to the 
tests we gave every child. Naturally, 
the thing that impressed us most was 
the large amount of hearing we found 
in some children. 


Outstanding cases were Mary and 
John—of course, these were not their 
names. Mary, a demure little soul of 
six, had waded patiently through the 
earlier weeks of speech-reading and 
had proved unusually good at it; she 
was quite the star of the class. To 
our utter amazement it took her about 
three minutes to complete the conquest 
of Mr. Wright’s famous “car, key, 
comb” exercise, spoken close to her 
ear in conversational voice, and in a 
few more minutes she had added sev- 
eral commands. As so often happens, 
Mary has not developed into an intel- 
lectual light as she has grown older, 
but her command of language and 
easy speech has furnished her a short 
cut that has enabled her to keep pace 
with classes in which she could not 
have stayed otherwise. 


John came to us at eight or nine, ap- 
parently a mental blank and possessed 
by all the imps of mischief. For weeks 
we debated whether he was feeble- 
minded—and through all those weeks 
we worked on the bit of hearing we 
found. After a time the look of va- 
cancy gave way and school room 
progress began. Now, after a number 
of years, our John, while far from 
being a leader, keeps up with his class- 
es easily. He has a degree of hearing 


respectable amount of” 


and command of language that enables 
us to carry on conversation with him, 
and such undiminished facility in sin 
that the curbing of his vocabulary to 
the bounds of conversational toler- 
ance is a difficult matter. 

These two children seemed to us 
to justify the time taken from class- 
room work to test and train the hear- 
ing of our pupils, for without the 
stimulus provided in this way they 


would have been hopeless from a 
schoolroom standpoint we feel cer- 
tain. 


After some years of experimental 
work, a visit from Dr. Goldstein gave 
us fresh inspiration and we adopted 
the plan of giving systematic sound 
stimulus to all of our primary chil- 
dren—instrumental work to the very 
deaf, syllable work to those seeming 
unable to go further, combined syllable 
and language to those whose degree 
of hearing warranted it. Among the 
older children we trained only those in 
whom the amount of hearing seemed to 
justify the time taken from school 
work. We have spent much time but 
have reached some useful conclusions. 

Now, with the advent of the audio- 
meter, the audotor, and improved hear- 
ing devices, another change in proce- 
dure has become advisable. Just where 
it will lead us it is impossible to 
say, but the ends toward which we 
are working are, (1) more accurate 
weeding out of those whose prospect 
of auditory gain will not balance the 
time spent in securing it; (2) more 
intensive language and speech work; 
(3) greater practical and pleasurable 
use of hearing; and (4) less strain on 
the teacher. 


CHAIRMAN WRIGHT, saying that 
the South appeared to be setting the 
pace for the North and the West, 
called upon Mr. J. C. Harris, Superin- 
tendent of the Georgia School for the 
Deaf. 

Mr. Harris told of the very thorough 
survey of hearing conducted in_ his 
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school under the generous personal 
supervision of Mr. Wright. Miss Mc- 
Daniel, First Assistant Principal of 
the Georgia School, had continued the 
work after Mr. Wright’s departure, 
and had prepared a very complete re- 
port, which Mr. Harris requested the 
Chairman to present. 


MR. WRIGHT (reading): “Auricu- 
lar Work at the Georgia School for 
the Deaf.” A brief summary made by 
John D. Wright of an elaborate and 
detailed report sent to him by Miss 
McDaniel, the first Assistant Principal 
of the Georgia School. 

“Late in November, 1925, I accept- 
ed an invitation to visit the Georgia 
School and help them to inaugurate 
systematic auricular work with those 
of their pupils capable of benefiting 
by it. Their actual classroom work 
along this line began in December, 
1925, and was continued in each class 
for a few minutes each day during the 
remainder of the school year. The 
work was done by the class teachers 
under the supervision of the Principal, 
Miss Nettie McDaniel. 

“IT would like to pay my enthusiastic 
tribute to the devoted and intelligent 
labor that Miss McDaniel and _ the 
whole school staff have lavished upon 
this experiment, both in the preliminary 
survey of the school and the persistent 
application throughout the remainder 
of the year of the ideas developed 
during my brief three days’ visit. 

“When I promised to stop at the 
school on my way from New York 
to Santa Barbara, I sent to Mr. Har- 
ris an extensive form which I asked 
him to have his teachers fill out for 
each pupil in the school and send to 
me before my arrival. I had a double 
purpose in asking this. Primarily I 
wished to study the conditions in ad- 
vance and prepare a plan for intensive 
work by which I could accomplish in 
three days as much as could only have 
been done in ten days, or more, with- 
out the preliminary survey that I 


asked them to make. Secondarily, in 
order that I might focus the attention 
of each person in the school, pupils 
as well as staff, upon the subject of 
hearing powers possessed by the pu- 
pils, and upon ways to detect and 
utilize those powers. The promptness 
and completeness, as well as the intel- 
ilgence, with which that complicated 
form was compiled for 185 pupils in 
the school for whites, and 44 in the 
school for colored, showed me that the 
people in the Georgia School meant 
business. This early impression was 
more than confirmed during my actual 
stay at the school, when we all worked 
enough hours each day to insure ex- 
pulsion from any union. The response 
which the entire school has given to 
my suggestions has amply repaid me 
for any effort on my part to help 
them. 

Following the really remarkable sur- 
vey which Miss McDaniel and her staff 
made for me in advance, a very care- 
ful test of 193 pupils was made with 
the audiometer. Of these I myself 
made 87 during my stay and Miss 
McDaniel made 106 after my depart- 
ure. You can judge of the accuracy 
of the preliminary survey, made en- 
tirely with the voice, by the school 
staff, when I tell you that from the 
results tabulated on my chart I was 
able to state in advance of the audio- 
meter test of each pupil almost the 
exact degree of hearing that the in- 
strument would show. I consider that 
survey made by the school as a model 
of such undertakings. 

Long experiment has led me to be- 
lieve that in large schools, such as our 
public institutions, it is unwise to at- 
tempt the type of auricular training 
which I specially favor, unless the 
audiometer test shows that the pupil 
has 35 per cent, or more, of hearing 
in one, or both ears. 

Of the 139 pupils tested with the 
audiometer in the ‘combined’ classes of 
the school for whites, 59, or 42 per 
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cent, had 35 per cent or more of hear- 
ing in at least one ear. In the manual 
classes of the school for whites, only 4 
of the 19 who were tested, or 21 per 
cent, came up to that standard. In the 
school for colored, only 4 of the 35 
tested, or 11 per cent, responded to 
that degree. In this latter case it 
was impressed upon us to what extent 
intellect, and an educated ancestry, is 
concerned in such tests as these. Of 
the 158 white pupils only 7 were rated 
as having zero hearing in each ear, 
whereas of the 35 colored pupils tested, 
18 were so recorded, though in several 
instances a footnote stated ‘Hears 
words in moderate voice yet audio- 
meter record is zero in each ear.’ They 
could not grasp the idea of listening 
to the sound of the audiometer. 

“Of the 158 white pupils tested, 40 
per cent showed 35 per cent or more 
of hearing power. I suggested that 
as this was the first year in which 
work of this kind had been done in the 
school, I thought they would be quite 
justified in limiting the number of 
pupils given the training to a still 
smaller number than those having a 
minimum of 35 per cent hearing. But 
the elaborate report submitted to me 
shows that the entire 63 were given 
the most conscientious and persistent 
training. 

“T prepared and left with Miss Mc- 
Daniel, a detailed and graduated course 
of work in auricular training along 
the lines I consider the most valuable, 
and the reports filed by the teachers 
of each class are most gratifying. 

“A few quotations from the detailed 
reports rendered by the teachers will 
serve to show what has been accom- 
plished in this part-year of work. 

“*While “Doc” (7 years of age), has 
not accomplished so much in commands 
and nouns (she credits him with 38 
commands and 36 nouns understood 
by ear), I think he has greatly bene- 
fited by this work. He has learned 
how to listen, and his speech has im- 
proved since his hearing has developed.’ 
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Being so little, and a beginner, it was 
not possible to get an audiometer test 
of any value when I saw him. Next 
year we can get one. 

“Of another beginner the teacher 
says, ‘I have used her hearing as much 
as I could and her speech is now quite 
natural and fluent.’ It was by no 
means that when I saw her in No- 
vember. 

“Another teacher makes the same 
keen observation of another pupil that 
was made of ‘Doc,’ namely that ‘he 
seems now to know how to listen.’ 
Of another boy, 9 years of age, 40 
per cent of hearing in the left ear 
and 20 per cent in the right, she says, 
‘I have used his hearing to good ad- 
vantage in getting better and stronger 
elements.’ Another teacher says of a 
pupil, ‘All work had to be directed to 
him alone at first to get his attention, 
but now he not only listens for his own 
work, but when I am giving it to oth- 
ers. It is easy to see what this is 
going to mean in mental development 
for that boy. Of another boy the 
same teacher says, ‘All of Walter’s 
work can now be given in a natural 
voice, where at first it had to be given 
in a raised voice.’ 

“What one teacher says of a dear 
little girl of ten would in itself be 
ample , justification for the whole ef- 
fort. ‘Margaret has had all the steps 
preceding the story, also the first 
story, making the required 75 per 
cent. She has 28 household commands, 
such as, Make the bed, Wash the dishes, 
Set the table, etc. Also questions on 
stories and general questions about 
picture shows and things about the 
school. She seems to enjoy this work 
and, if it is continued, great things 
may be expected of her. There has 
been quite an improvement in_ her 
speech.’ Another teacher reports hav- 
ing seen this little girl using her newly 
found hearing with other pupils outside 
the classroom; a thing that had never 
happened with her before. 

“Again a teacher reports of another 
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pupil, ‘She, (12 years of age) has about 
60 doll house commands. I find a 
great improvement in all her school 
work. She remembers better the work 
given through her hearing than that 
given through lip-reading.’ 

“Here is a sample report of work 
with a 19 year old boy with 35 per 
cent of hearing in the left ear and 
55 per cent in the right. ‘Finished all 
the steps through the 19th. 100 per 
cent on each step but two and 90 per 
cent on those. The two stories given 
and the required per cent made on 
each. Addition, subtraction, institution 
topics, current events easy enough for 
him to understand, multiplication 
tables through 13, geography ques- 
tions, arithmetic questions, history 
questions, thirty dormitory commands, 
several of Bruhn’s lip-reading stories 
with the preparatory work leading 
up to them.’ 

“T shall be interested to know what 
the reaction of my hearers is to the 
following report of one of the teach- 
ers concerning her work with a boy 
of 14 hitherto treated, during his six 
years in the Georgia school, as a totally 
deaf boy, but possessing by audio- 
meter test 35 per cent of hearing in 
his left ear and 40 per cent in his 
right, and therefore at the lower limit 
of the standard of hearing that I set 
for work of this kind. ‘Cicero started 
at the first step of Mr. Wright’s sug- 
gestions, the exercise being given two 
inches from his right ear, at first be- 
fore a mirror, then without it. He 
took the successive steps very easily 
and rapidly, making a per cent of 80 
to 95, and covering the first twenty 
steps in three weeks. With dormitory, 
shop, schoolroom and general com- 
mands his per cent was 8&5 to 100. 
His progress as far as the 21st step 
has been very satisfactory. In this 
step he took the drill very easily and 
got the import of the story when 
given in a very loud voice within two 
inches of his ear. I have tried giving 
him such stories as ‘The Thirsty Crow,’ 


‘The Lion and the Mouse’ and other 
similar stories without the drill and 
he does not do so well. Knowing 
Cicero’s father, and something of his 
home environment, I wonder if the 
training we can give him, in the daily 
drill of ten minutes, will avail him 
anything either during his remaining 
years in school, or after he leaves 
school. Since it is necessary to use a 
very loud voice and speak so very 
close to his ear, I fear no one will 
make the effort to communicate with 
him through his hearing, especially as 
he is a most excellent lip-reader.’ 

“When the opportunity for discus- 
sion of this report comes I would be 
very glad to have an expression of 
opinion on the part of as many as 
care to give it, concerning the value 
of awakening this dormant set of fac- 
ulties in this boy. 

“IT do not think I need continue 
these extracts any further in order to 
prove to you that the Georgia School 
has undertaken this new work with a 
will and a mind. I am told by Mr. 
Harris and Miss McDaniel that the 
work will be done again the coming 
year and I feel certain that if it is 
carried on for some years it will never 
be dropped, and that many pupils will 
leave the Georgia school better equip- 
ped for life and with a valuable men- 
tal development that they would not 
otherwise have possessed.” 


MISS HILLIARD, opening the dis- 
cussion of the report from the Georgia 
School, said that she considered the 
work with such a child as “Cicero” 
worth while, because it was a step in 
the direction of naturalness. 


PRESIDENT TAYLOR felt that the 
boy’s hearing could be utilized greatly 
to his parents’ advantage and his own 
happiness, and that all associated with 
him should be strongly urged to make 
use of his dormant hearing. 


MISS LAVILLA WARD, Daven- 
port, Iowa, called attention to the 
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mental development of the boy that 
would be stimulated by this use of 
his hearing, thereby producing educa- 
tional gain even if his hearing were 
used only in school. 


MR. HARRIS mentioned a most 
helpful device which had been used in 
the Georgia School. <A _ button had 
been placed on the shoulder next to 
the child’s better ear. It indicated 
to the matrons, the supervisors and 
the shop instructors the presence of 
enough hearing to use; their coopera- 
tion was excellent, and much practice 
was secured that would not have been 
had without the button as a reminder. 


CHAIRMAN WRIGHT, saying that 
he had kept for the last one of the 
most interesting papers he had ever 
read, called next for a paper from Mr. 
Burton Driggs, Superintendent of the 
North Dakota School for the Deaf. 


AURICULAR WORK IN THE 
NORTH DAKOTA SCHOOL 


Burton W. 


Auricular training, although some- 
what practiced in the North Dakota 
School since the beginning of time, 
one might say, did not shape itself 
into actual classroom procedure until 
the fall of 1922. 

Being unable to secure a trained 
teacher to fill a vacancy it became 
necessary to employ one from the pub- 
lic schools. Therefore I was forced 
to round up a class that would suffer 
least under this teacher. I immediately 
threshed about to gather together pu- 
pils that she could instruct. The group 
most suited to such treatment consist- 
ed of pupils who had hearing rang- 
ing from forty to eighty per cent. 

It was necessary to bring together 
the divisions in order to furnish enough 
pupils of this character for a class, 
since no such grading had been at- 
tempted before. The work soon got 
under way and with the help of such 
things as a whistle, a bell and a horn, 
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marking off the floor, etc., we began © 


our auricular work. 


The new teacher was somewhat 
puzzled at first, but as time went on 
she got her bearings, and having ini- 
tiative, made use of everything that 
came her way and so moved her class 
steadily onward. 

The first thing we noticed was im- 
provement in the mental attitudes of 
the scholars followed by marked im- 
provement in speech. Daily work was 
given in rhythm, using ududus and 
ubudus and counting, and at the end 
of the year much progress could be 
noted through the entire class. 

This beginning in auricular training, 
although somewhat meagre and un- 
scientific, had a decided effect in that 
it led us to realize our great oppor- 
tunity. As a result we began to pay 
more attention to the grouping and 
classifying of our children. Tests were 
applied to all students to determine 
percentage of hearing; instruments 
were secured to aid in attempts to 
sensitize hearing and we _ faithfully 
tried to make children with any de- 
gree of hearing use it. 

While opening up this avenue of 
training showed us what could be done 
with residual hearing, it also made us 
regret to find older pupils, whose pow- 
ers had lain dormant so long, scarcely 
able to make themselves understood 
and seldom, if ever, eager listeners. 
On the contrary they were shy and 
retiring having given up the desire 
to utilize the power that they pos- 
sessed. 

Our work in the North Dakota 
school has gone hand in hand with 
what I call “humanizing” the children. 
We began by having them play and 
laugh and feel as normal children 
do. I think of them as being normal 
and want them to respond in that man- 
ner, forgetting all handicaps. There 
are many ways in which we accom- 
plish this. 

We secured a piano because we 
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found that they responded readily to 
music—a player piano because it has 
greater volume and can be operated 
at scarcely any expense. 

Before long we gave social dances, 
and although some educators of the 
deaf might not approve of such prac- 
tice, we felt that under supervision 
this mixing and training gave the 
pupils confidence, made for ease and 
grace of movement and most of all 
made them utilize all the hearing they 
had. 


If you could have seen the first at- 
tempts and could see the children after 
five years of practice, I’m sure you 
would say something had come of it. 

At first there were very few who 
heard the piano at all, and more than 
half of them would go on dancing 
after the music stopped. Now they 
begin with the music, keep good time, 
and stop as one when the last chord 
is played. 

Our annual pageants, which take in 
practically every child, make for in- 
tensive training in rhythm which lays 
a foundation for all auricular work. 
This training also gives them con- 
fidence in themselves and makes them 
mentally and physically alert and de- 
velops concentration. And if there is 
anything a deaf child needs it is 
training along these lines. 


You would have to witness one of 
our annual productions in order to 
appreciate what we accomplish in this 
work in rhythm. The instructor never 
appears with the children on the stage. 
They rely upon no one but themselves. 
And their work is so finished that the 
audience never thinks of their being 
deaf. We were told by a number of 
people that the work of our pupils this 
year in “The Enchanted Thorn” even 
eclipsed that of the University stu- 
dents in their annual May fete. While 
we think this hardly true, it gives you 
an idea of how they respond to the 
music. Of course, only about forty 
per cent actually hear any of the 


music, but one could perceive no dif- 
ference in their response to the music. 
We have found that hard of hearing 
children pride themselves in the fact 
that they have a degree of hearing, 
and in their practices rely upon it. 
They are much happier when classed 
together, will try to talk more, and 
will respond more readily than when 
in mixed classes. We also found that 
hard of hearing children were nearly 
all dreamers, and we have been able 
to awaken them by auricular work. 


We have a problem in our school 
which many of you may not have 
and it is this: We get children each 
year of foreign-born parents (German, 
Russian and Scandinavian). These 
children in some cases have learned to 
speak before becoming deaf, but have 
never heard a word of English. They 
find great difficulty in expressing them- 
selves ,either orally or in writing. 
Where they have residual hearing it 
has been much easier to give them 
an English vocabulary. 


In some instances they have speech, 
but talk too low, too fast, mumble or 
use a monotone. Through rhythm 
work at the piano, with the voice and 
the harmonium, together with daily 
breathing exercises, we have overcome 
many of these bad habits. Some of 
these children lack confidence and 
make choppy sentences for fear they 
are not responding correctly. It takes 
much tact and praise of work well done 
to instill confidence in them. 

At the close of the year the teacher 
could stand at her desk and talk to 
children who could not get the voice 
two feet away when they entered 
school. Our two auricular teachers, 
Miss Viola Harwood and Miss Blanche 
Wilkinson, have both found that the 
stone-deaf child is the exception rather 
than the rule. 

In testing the advanced classes Miss 
Harwood found only one or two who 
could not respond to the voice through 
the ear, and she was given many sur- 
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prises. For instance, she found a girl 
who could hear a whisper, who had 
never used her cars. She found a great 
difference in the G‘ality of hearing po- 
sessed by individua's. For example, 
one child had only fifteen per cent 
hearing, but that hear.»g was so true 
that he got whatever he heard ex- 
actly as it was given. Then there 
were others who had from sixty to 
seventy per cent hearing who did not 
receive correctly. Others got the same 
sound-ending on every word, no mat- 
ter how word-endings differed. 

These children take much more time 
and work, through association of ob- 
jects with words, than those of true 
type. 

Miss Harwood states that many of 
the children have head noises either in- 
termittently or continuously, which 
may account for the fact that they 
do not reproduce correctly, and also 
for the fact that some of them cannot 
hold correct pronunciation and articu- 
lation after they get it. 

I would not have you get the idea 
that we have done a great deal in a 
hurry. What we have accomplished 
has taken more time and patience than 
I can say. But for the fact that Miss 
Harwood’s heart is in this program 
we shouldn’t have gone far. It is 
necessarily individual work and_ she 
has labored devotedly at all times with 
our children. She especially studies 
them psychologically. She jumps on 
any little spark of response which a 
child gives and follows it faithfully. 

We feel that we have just begun 
and we are more anxious for you to 
know that we have awakened to our 
opportunity than we are to stress our 
achievements. However, we have sen- 
sitized hearing, improved voices, in- 
creased confidence in speech and speech 
reading, developed attention and con- 
centration; and we have come to ap- 
preciate the untold value of residual 
hearing and its importance as a me- 
dium in furthering the pupil’s progress 
in school life and afterwards. 
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Adjournment followed immediately 
after the conclusion of Mr. Driggs’ 
paper. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


July 9, 1926 


MR. FRANK M. DRIGGS, as Chair- 
man, called the meeting to order and 
introdueed MISS CORALIE N, 
KENFIELD, Principal of the Cali- 
fornia School of Lip-Reading for 
Adults, and Teacher of Lip-Reading 
in the San Francisco Public Evening 
Schools, who gave a demonstration of 
the Bruhn System of Group Practice. 

Before beginning her demonstration, 
Miss Kenfield said: 

“The instructor of Lip-Reading has 
two predominating objectives in view, 
first, to teach her pupils to read the 
lips. Second, to present her mate- 
rial, used for instruction, in such a 
way that mental and physical fatigue 
may be reduced to a minimum. 

Upon her choice of material, and her 
manner of presenting it, depends large- 
ly her success as a teacher, and her 
pupils’ success as lip-readers. 

“Lip-reading requires great mental 
and physical effort. Powers of con- 
centration, synthetic and intuitive abil- 
ity, quickness and alertness of mind 
are requisites. Physical effort is made 
by the eyes, in attaining unusual 
quickness. Lip-reading, to be success- 
ful, must be a subconscious process, 
and it can become subconscious only 
through continued practice, by means 
of suitable material. 

“Strain, either mental or physical, 
will cut off the development of pow- 
ers which are essential. An interested 
pupil will read the lips with less con- 
scious effort, and consequently less fa- 
tigue.” 

She then gave the demonstration, 
illustrating each step from simple to 
difficult work, with especially prepared 
material. The plan provides for a 
group of four pupils to practice to- 
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gether, seated at a table as if for a 
game of cards. Opportunity is thus 
given for practice at reading the lips 
in profile, as well as full-face. 


After Miss Kenfield’s demonstration, 
MR. JOSEPH M. GWINN, Superin- 
tendent of Schools of the City of San 
Francisco, who had been absent from 
the city during the opening days of 
the Summer Meeting, made a brief 
speech of greeting to the visitors. He 
told of the great meeting, just con- 
cluded, of the National Education As- 
sociation in Philadelphia, and said in 
part: 

“To me all teaching is akin. I know 
we have to divide up into groups in 
order to serve our respective fields. 
You have to gather as a special group 
of teachers, but I trust that in so 
doing you do not lose sight of your 
relationship to the great body of teach- 
ers in America, of your work to the 
work that is carried on in all the other 
schoolrooms of America. You have 
your separate organization, but I am 
hoping, if you have not a department 
in the National Education Association 
in which you may give expression to 
your plans and purposes in their prop- 
er relationship to all the programs 
of education in America, that some 
day we will see that you find your 
proper place in the great program of 
education.” 


CHAIRMAN DRIGGS, in thanking 
Superintendent Gwinn for his address, 
assured him of the warm welcome and 
kind treatment accorded to the Asso- 
ciation by San Francisco. He ex- 
pressed pleasure at the superinten- 
dent’s wish to correlate all depart- 
ments of teaching, and asked permis- 
sion to suggest, in return, that all 
teachers in the San Francisco schools 
be permitted to see the sense train- 
ing work given in the School for the 
Deaf. He believed that if such sense 
training work as is given to deaf chil- 
dren were given also to every little 


child in the public schools, the next 
generation of San Franciscans would 
be far ahead of the present one. 


Mr. Driggs then introduced Miss 
Rachel E. Dawes, Principal of the 
Primary and Intermediate Depart- 
ments of the Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf. 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE 
RacHEL E. DAwEs 


It is my purpose this morning to 
look into one of the special problems 
confronting the teachers of children 
congenitally deaf, congenitally hard of 
hearing, and those adventitiously deaf 
of foreign parentage. These three 
classes. of deaf children, it seems to 
me, require different methods in the 
teaching of most of our subjects, as 
compared to the methods to _ be 
pursued in teaching children entering 
school already equipped with the abil- 
ity to use and understand English. 

A brief analysis of our subject, Lan- 
guage, will aid me here in justifying 
the methods to be suggested. Edu- 
cators have named five outstanding 
aims of education: the formation of 
desirable habits, the development of 
certain skills, the acquisition of in- 
formation, the development of appre- 
ciation for art, music, etc., and the 
formation of ideals and desirable at- 
titudes or feelings. Briefly, then, our 
subject matter may be classified ac- 
cording as it provides the student with 
habits, skills, information, appreciation, 
and attitudes. In some cases a given 
subject may provide for all five of 
these aims, others for a combination 
of two, and still others may contribute 
in an outstanding way toward only 
one. 

To return to the three classes of deaf 
children enumerated, the congenitally 
deaf, the congenitally hard of hearing 
and the adventitiously deaf of foreign 
parentage, let us analyze our subject of 
the morning, Language, to see what our 
aim shall be. And have we any right 
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to promulgate methods for the teaching 
of any subject without first thus analyz- 
ing and ascertaining the end desired? 
Geography gives us information and 
certain attitudes of mind—a more toler- 
ant understanding of peoples because 
of a knowledge of their environment, 
etc. Language, primary language for 
the special types of deaf children named, 
gives us how many of the five aims enu- 
merated, habits, skills, information, ap- 
preciation and attitudes? Not informa- 
tion nor appreciation in those first years 
devoted to the acquisition of a vocab- 
ulary and the ability to express one’s 
self in sentences. Should not this work 
rather contribute to the formation of 
desirable habits in the combining and as- 
sembling of the vocabulary acquired and 
in the changing of word forms to ex- 
press time, number, person, etc.? As- 
suredly the early years of language 
teaching to these deaf children are al- 
most entirely devoted to habit formation. 
I think not many will contradict me 
here. But pause and consider. This is 
not a case for snap judgment, if we 
grant that the formation of the right 
habits in the use of words is our aim, 
we must scrap many of the time-honored 
methods and devices for the teaching 
of language to the deaf. Too many of 
our methods have been responsible for 
the formation of a wasteful mental 
process which I shall designate as the 
“translation” process. We have taught 
(or thought we have taught) the use of 
the indirect quotation by translating from 
the direct, the use of the passive voice 
by translating from the active, the com- 
bining of ideas by translating from 
simple sentences to compound ones, and 
ad infinitum. Moreover, if habits are 
our aim, surely the amount of practice, 
the number and frequency of responses 
obtained from the child, should be con- 
sidered. A written lesson containing 


twenty or even thirty exercises, sentences 
or questions, is not getting from the 
child as many responses as would be 
obtained in devoting the same amount 
Flash 


of time to the use of flash cards. 
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cards may be so devised as to give prac- 
tice on many language principles, and 
one hundred responses obtained in no 
more time than the writing of ten exer- 
cises requires. 

This is an unlimited subject and opens 
fields for unlimited thought, but I have 
not unlimited time this morning. There- 
fore I shall proceed with a demonstra- 
tion lesson in the teaching of pronouns 
to illustrate a method aiming for the 
habitual use of the right pronoun and 
providing for as many responses as 
possible from the class in a given time. 
‘But first let me tell you a true story 
which will illustrate some of the points 
just dwelt upon and which will serve 
to prove the need for the method of 
teaching pronouns I am about to de- 
monstrate. On a certain wall slate I 
found the following written by a deaf 
child: 

“Mary and Tom went to Scranton. 
I saw them in the Mt. Airy World.” 

I, upon reading this astonishing bit of 
information, proceeded to contradict the 
author. 

“Oh, no, you did not see them in the 
Mt. Airy World,” I expostulated. 

“Yes, yes,” insisted the child and then 
proceeded to draw dotted lines connecting 
the pronoun “them” with the words 
“Tom” and “Mary.” Pronouns, then, 
stood to that deaf child for the words 
and not for the persons or things named. 
We teachers of the deaf know the diff- 
culty here, but have we studied suffi- 
ciently to prevent such wrong thinking, 
in our method of procedure in presenting 
our material and in providing for the 
practice of the principles taught? 

Miss Dawes then took three children 
on the platform and conducted the fol- 
lowing lesson: 

Miss Dawes to class: I 

(Class to Miss Dawes: You 

Miss Dawes: You 

Class: I 

This was repeated several times. Then: 

Miss Dawes: My dress 

Child pointed to her dress 

Miss Dawes: Your arm 
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Child pointed to own arm 

Miss Dawes: Mary 

Child pointed to Mary 

Miss Dawes: Tom 

(Child pointed to Tom. 

Miss Dawes: He 

Child pointed to Tom 

Miss Dawes: Him 

Child pointed to Tom 

This was repeated, using girls for 
“she” and “her” 

Miss Dawes: A chair 

Child pointed to a chair. 

Miss Dawes: Another chair 

Child pointed to another chair. 

Miss Dawes: It 

Child pointed to same chair. 

Next Miss Dawes did the pointing 
and the class responded with the names, 
or pronouns when the same thing or 
person was pointed to again. 

Then a child took the place of teacher 
and continued the exercise. 

Miss Dawes stated that this exercise 
for all the pronouns, and like lessons 
for prepositional phrases, could as well 
be carried on in the dormitory, dining 
room, kitchen, laundry, or out of doors, 
as in the school room. 


CHAIRMAN DRIGGS: I was very 
glad to have Miss Dawes say that you 
could do this work somewhere besides 
the schoolroom. I wish that every 
teacher in every school for the deaf 
would oftentimes put away the books, 
lock the schoolroom door, and go out- 
side and learn something. (Applause. ) 
Too many of us close ourselves in the 
prison walls of a schoolroom and are 
afraid to look at something on the out- 
side. 

The next paper is by Miss Enfield 
Joiner, Principal of the Educational 
Department, School for the Deaf, Mor- 
ganton, N. C. 


ORIGINAL LANGUAGE IN THE 
PRIMARY GRADES 


ENFIELD JOINER 


As teachers of the deaf, we use the 
term “Original Language” to define the 
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attempts of our pupils to relate the 
happenings of their daily lives, to ex- 
press their thoughts, to tell of their 
observations and opinions concerning 
the things about them and to put their 
imaginative and reproductive efforts into 
words of their own choosing. This in- 
dependent use of the vocabulary and 
language principles which they have been 
given through speech-reading, language- 
drill and reading measures their success 
or their failure in acquiring English, 
and shows conclusively how much of 
what they have been given they have 
assimilated and made their own. 

In the primary grades the original 
language work is necessarily limited by 
the lack of language to the relation of 
simple current happenings and of facts 
acquired through observation. The per- 
sonal experience stories of pupils in in- 
termediate and advanced classes telling 
of their inner lives—what they thought 
and felt and imagined about life—before 
they came to school and while they were 
in the primary department show that 
many deaf children lead within them- 
selves much the same life that their 
hearing brothers lead, but for several 
years after entering school they have 
no means of expressing those inner, 
individual reactions. Hence the real, 
the concrete, the obvious must be dealt 
with in their first original work. 

How soon should original language 
work be begun? Just as soon as the 
child can put a few words together and 
form a sentence. In the first year our 
language drill consists for the most part 
in what we call “action work.” From 
the beginning the action work should be 
so planned as to give the children the 
verbs which will tell about our common- 
est, most fundamental experiences. Af- 
ter two or three verbs have been given— 
in our own school we choose “bowed,” 
“fell” and “ran” because these are 
among the first commands given in 
speech-reading and are easy speech- 
combinations—only such verbs as the 
child needs to tell about what is daily 
happening to him should be considered 
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for a moment. The good old strong 
Anglo-Saxon verbs — undoubtedly — the 
first verbs that were evolved when our 
mother-tongue was being created—to 
come, to go, to buy, to get, to eat, to 
sleep, to drink, to give, to put, to love, 
to want, to find, to lose, to see and of 
course, to have and to be—can tell, in 
the last analysis, most of what is im- 
portant about life. And yet, many 
teachers waste invaluable hours strug- 
gling with such useless verbs as skipped, 
hugged, kissed, hopped, whipped, slapped 
and many others equally needless. 

Last year the teacher of one of our 
preparatory classes gave “saw” for her 
fourth verb. In a few days she took 
the class to walk, and the children im- 
mediately applied the new verb. That 
afternoon I was shown five or six sen- 
tences telling me “We saw a man. We 
saw a woman. We saw a bird,” etc. 
That was a triumph of creative writing 
no less thrilling to the wee co-authors 
than the achievement of the Odyssey 
was to Homer. The first journal marks 
an epoch. 

I believe that in the first year, and in 
the first part of the second year, all the 
journals should be class ones. Each 
sentence should be volunteered by the 
children, written on the wall-slate, not 
necessarily by the speaker but by some 
child who has read his lips, and then 
when the journal is completed, read in 
its entirety by the class. I used to have 
the journal copied by each individual in 
journal books, but for many years the 
teachers working with me and I have 
followed a suggestion made to me by 
Miss Mabel K. Jones, one of our langu- 
age-teaching authorities. It is as fol- 
lows: Erase all the words of the jour- 
nal except the subjects of the sentences 
and perhaps some other difficult new 
words, replace them with blanks and 
then require the children to reproduce 
the journal from the elliptical sentences. 
If the child has made the language his 
own he can easily and quickly tell 
what has happened; if he has not made 
the language his own, there is no 
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sense in  parrot-like copying. The 
child’s mind is not taxed by having 
to remember the subject of each sentence 
or the sequence in which sentences come, 
It is merely a test of his assimilation 
of language. If he knows that he will 
be held responsible for the language 
which he is being given, he will exer- 
cise that concentration without which 
assimilation cannot take place. I con- 
sider this reproduction work from ellip- 
tical sentences one of the most valuable 
aids in getting original work. 

The word “voluntary” was purposely 
omitted and the word “independent” 
substituted in the opening paragraph of 
this paper. “Original language” is popu- 
larly conceived of as the free ebullitions 
of children eager to express themselves, 
—spontaneously, voluntarily offered. 
But those of us who have struggled 
through many a weary “original lan- 
guage period” know that such.eagerness 
is often demonstrated by the exceptional 
pupil, occasionally by the average pupil 
and very seldom by the slow member 
of the class. The young teacher who 
expects it every day from every pupil 
is sure to be disappointed and her prac- 
tical pedagogy is as much at fault as 
that of the teacher who painfully coaxes 
out of her children a few dead sentences 
and requires nothing more. The foun- 
datidn of good original language on the 
children’s part is intelligent preparation 
on the teacher’s part, given through 
speech-reading and action work. My 
theory used to be that language drill 
work should follow the child’s leading— 
that I should give the work he demanded 
or prompted. Now I believe that the 
teacher should look ahead and _ that 
her language drill should supply the 
materials for this self-expression—that 
planned action-work should precede what 
may appear to the child as a just-hap- 
pened-so experience, but is in truth the 
work of some dea-ex-machina who has 
brought about the happening. In other 
words, original language should be the 


fruition, rather than the sowing; the 


culmination rather than the beginning. 
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To illustrate what I mean—in country or 
in city the children soon need the word 
“buy.” Instead of endless lessons in 
“giving the ball to Tom” or “putting 
the dog on the chair,’ why not make 
a little store in one corner of the school- 
room, get a few pennies, and have the 
children buy peanuts or lollipops or pen- 
cils until the verb “bought” is their own? 
Then take them to a real store and let 
them spend a few cents there. If a 
voluntary journal isn’t eagerly poured 
out at the first opportunity, my faith in 
deaf children has been utterly misplaced. 

How much time should be devoted to 
original language in the primary grades? 
I should say the daily average should be 
at least one hour. After a great occa- 
sion, a Hallowe’en party, a trip to town, 
a picnic or some other important event, 
more than an hour will be needed. The 
teacher should use judgment. I believe 
it is better to have some original work 
every day than to spend long periods 
on it only one or two days a week. 
I think, too, the first period in the 
morning, when the children are fresh- 
est, yields the most pleasurable and best 
results. 

The other types of original work used 
in the primary grades—letters, simple 
description of people and things, simple 
topics about animals or growing things 
in plant life—are developed the same 
way, first as a class exercise, repro- 
duced individually from elliptical sen- 
tences; then as independent, voluntary, 
individual work. 

Just as soon as the child wants to 
try it, individual work should not only 
be permitted but encouraged. Some 
teachers contend that the letter should 
not be attempted until individual work is 
possible. Personally I believe in begin- 
ning with the class letter, having it 
reproduced independently from the ellip- 
tical sentences. Personal items, thanks 
for letters or boxes, and the “I want’s” 
which never have to be suggested or 
urged, can be added to the reproduc- 
tion. Unlike the journal or news, a 
good model is necessary for even the 


first letters, and this model can best be 
given to the class as a unit. 

In the original language work in all 
grades, quality must be stressed rather 
than quantity. Padding must be ruth- 
lessly stricken out. The standard of 
the grade’s language work must be up- 
held and the “baby language” applauded 
in the first and second years must not 
be permitted later on. For instance, 
“John gave an apple to me. I ate it. 
I thanked him,” represents the best the 
child can do who has just been taught 
“ate” and “thanked,” but in the third 
grade such statements should be held 
up to scorn. 

Some teachers have a habit of coming 
in in the morning and telling their 
classes about something that has hap- 
pened to them, or of having some in- 
teresting fact written on the slate to 
greet their pupils. It is a good habit 
to form. It helps the children to distin- 
guish between the interesting and the un- 
interesting, the important and the trivial. 
Questioning by the teacher also helps 
them to select the significant out of the 
day’s happenings. Sometimes the orig- 
inal language should be all oral, some- 
times both oral and written, and occa- 
sionally merely written. 


CHAIRMAN DRIGGS: Miss Joiner 
has sent to us a woman with a real mes- 
sage from North Carolina; Miss Ervin, 
please. 


READING—THE OPEN SESAME 
TO LANGUAGE 


ANNIE McDowe Lv ERvIN 


The importance of teaching reading 
cannot be over estimated. Reading is 
the foundation of all study. Inability 
to understand and carry out directions 
is the cause of many a child’s failure 
in arithmetic. Being unable to deduct 
the important facts of a subject lies at 
the bottom of his failure in geography, 
history and other studies. Special train- 
ing to develop different types of compre- 
hension is needed. 

Within the last few years the meth- 
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ods of teaching reading have under- 
gone a complete change. In the past the 
teacher felt that she had done her duty 
when she had one pupil after another 
stand up and stumble over a paragraph 
of some dry story written in language 
that a person of maturity would have 
done well to comprehend. Reading was 
considered a subject for the lower 
grades only. A few of the more ad- 
vanced pupils took lessons in expres- 
sion but practically no silent reading 
was done. 


While oral reading is important as a 
means of voice development, for cul- 
tivating proper pronunciation, and for 
getting the rhythm of poetry, by far 
the greater part of our reading must 
of necessity be silent. We read silent- 
ly a thousand times to once orally. 
We are beginning to realize that the 
best results from silent reading cannot 
be obtained by giving children some 
books and saying, “Here! Read these, 
and be quiet. I am busy.” It is true 
that many good readers have taught 
themselves to read in this way, but the 
vast majority have never learned to read 
in the true sense at all. This is -par- 
ticularly true of the deaf. 

The fundamental principles that we 
should keep in mind when we are teach- 
ing reading as the object toward which 
we are working are: 

(1) To teach the children that printed 
words mean more than mere arrange- 
ment of letters; 

(2) That through these words they 
may obtain both pleasure and the in- 
formation they desire; 

(3) To teach them by dramatization 
and other means to visualize what they 
read ; 

(4) To 


teach them to read rapidly, 
increasing 


their speed as they advance; 
(5) To correct such habits as _ lip- 
movement and finger-pointing as they 
check speed ; 
(6) To teach them to grasp the es- 
sential points in the articles read; 
(7) To cultivate the ability to tell 
in a few words the gist of an article; 
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(8) To fix in them the habit of con- 
sulting dictionaries, encyclopedias and 
all manner of reference books; 

(9) To increase their general knowl- 
edge by having them look up assigned 
subjects ; 

(10) To broaden their outlook by 
letting newspapers and magazines form 
a substantial part of their reading; 

(11) To help them study by havy- 
ing them deduct the important facts in 
geography and history lessons during 
the reading period; 

(12) To cultivate the imagination by 
means of fairy tales and myths, espe- 
cially nature myths; 

(13) To teach them to skim news- 
paper articles or subjects in encyclo- 
pedias to get the main points quickly ; 

(14) To increase their love for na- 
ture by putting into the reading course 
lessons on birds, beasts and insects; 

(15) To teach them morals by stories 
and fables in which the moral is ob- 
vious ; 

(16) To teach them what to read and 
what not to read in the newspapers 
through clipping work and through the 
study of current history; 

(17) To develop their reasoning pow- 
ers by asking their opinion on what 
they have read; 

(18) To teach them to be able to 
read and understand the Bible, especially 
the New Testament, by first giving them 
the Bible stories and then having them 
read the same story in the Bible; 

(19) To cultivate a sense of humor 
by having them read some humorous 
stories and jokes; 

(20) To teach concentration by al- 
lowing them only the shortest time pos- 
sible to read an article; 

(21) To increase the vocabulary and 
improve the language. 

The reading should be varied. We 
might as well feed a child on one kind 
of food day after day as to give him 
only one kind of reading. I have heard 


teachers say, “Well, Frank likes history, . 
there’s no use to give him stories—he 
She might as well 


won't read them.” 
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have said, “Frank has never been taught 
to read, so he doesn’t like anything but 
history.” Every grown person has or 
should have a decided preference for 
certain types of books, but no child 
should be brought up on one kind of 
reading. 

We should make a special effort to 
increase the eye-span and develop the 
speed. Slow reading is a life-long handi- 
cap. The following standard has been 
generally accepted as the rate for silent 
reading from the third to the eighth 
grades in the public schools: 

4th grade—160 words per minute. 

5th grade—180 words per minute. 

6th grade—220 words per minute. 
7th grade—250 words per minute. 
8th grade—280 words per minute. 

An adult—320 words per minute. 


I have given a few tests with the 
older pupils and most of those in the 
10th grade were able to take the 7th 
grade rate, a few being able to read 
and comprehend 280 words a minute, 
which is the 8th grade rate. Lack of 
time has prevented me from making 
systematic tests at regular intervals as 
I should like to have done. These 
tests are made by selecting a passage 
that will present as few verbal diffi- 
culties as possible. At a signal the 
children start to read and when the 
minute is up they draw a circle around 
the word at which they stopped read- 
ing, and then count the words. A few 
questions, either oral or written, are 
given to test their comprehension of 
what they have read. These tests should 
be given in all grades from the third 
to the tenth four or five times yearly 
and the progress noted. 

The class will most likely be divided 
into three parts: (1) those who read 
slowly and who should be taught to 
read more rapidly; (2) those who read 
rapidly but do not grasp the meaning 
of what they have read; (3) those who 
read rapidly and understandingly. The 
last group is very small in any class. 
Those who read rapidly and understand 


what they read might be excused from 
the drill and the time put on speeding 
up the slower ones. Five minutes daily 
given to bringing up these slow pupils 
would soon bring about very favorable 
results. Flash-cards help to increase 
the eye-span, and are, therefore, help- 
ful in obtaining greater speed. 

Reading is of the utmost importance 
as a means of acquiring language. If 
sufficient time is given to it, many of 
the language problems with which we 
now struggle will solve themselves and 
the pupils will learn language naturally 
as hearing children do. 

Too much time is put on drill work. 
This is particularly so with the passive 
voice and the relative pronoun. The 
passive verbs are necessary for smooth- 
ness of expression, but our pupils fre- 
quently use the passive where the active 
would be preferable. This comes from 
the habit we have of forcing them to 
write sentences using the passive voice 
before they are ready for it. The use 
of the passive should be explained and 
the pupils should be shown how to form 
the tenses by combining the verb to be 
with the perfect participle. Some drill 
on the tenses is also necessary, but we 
need not have intermediate pupils spend 
much time in constructing sentences 
using the passive verb. This can be 
done in the upper grades when the mean- 
ing of the form has become clear to 
them through reading and from con- 
versation. If a sufficient number of 
topics on the cultivation of plants, the 
habits of animals, arid the customs of 
people are given the pupils, both in lip- 
reading and reading, they will have no 
difficulty in using the passive voice. Who 
taught you and me to use the passive 
voice? I must have had it in grammar 
but have no recollection of ever having 
noticed it until I began to teach the 
deaf. We learned it by hearing it used, 
and our pupils will learn it by seeing it, 
if we will help them do so. 

The relative pronouns require some 
drill but they are often overworked. 
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Apart from what we can give in action 
work, commands and reading, the rela- 
tives should be left until they are taken 
up in technical grammar. We should 
saturate our pupils with natural lan- 
guage before we expect much return, 
and this can best be done through read- 
ing and conversation. 


I have been trying an experiment 
this year with the fourth and fifth 
grades. JI prepared and had printed 
some flash-cards containing adjective 
clauses, adjective phrases, the superla- 
tive degree of adjectives and a few 
adverbial clauses of place. I had the 
pupils read these quickly and carry out 
the commands or answer the questions. 
They had no difficulty in understanding 
the language. It helped them in their 
reading, and the teachers toid me their 
pupils were beginning to use the rela- 
tives without drill in their original lan- 
guage. 

Idiomatic English can be taught more 
easily and naturally through reading 
than in any other way. The newspaper 
work is especially good for this. The 
papers are full of idioms and old sayings 
that we never notice because they are 
so familiar to us. I allow my pupils 
to bring in any number of such expres- 
sions to the language class for explana- 
tion and I quite frequently see them 
used, perfectly correctly, in their con- 
nected language. 

Reading should help to increase the 
vocabulary. The older pupils should be 
encouraged to look up the meaning of 
unfamiliar words but this must be done 
judiciously. Usually the meaning of 
new words should be guessed from the 
context. When the reading period is 
used principally to search for definitions 
of words, for many of which the pu- 
pils have no immediate need, they be- 
come disgusted with the exercise. Noth- 
ing is more detrimental to language than 
having the pupils’ minds loaded with 
mere words. New words should, as a 
rule, be taught in sentences. Reading 
gives not only the meaning but the 
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use of the word, and is, therefore, the 
best method of increasing the vocab- 
ulary. 

Hand in hand with the reading should 
go the personal experience story. Fre- 
quently as we read some subject is 
touched upon that will make a good 
theme for such a story. The children 
are reminded of some similar past ex- 
perience which they are eager to relate. 
If time permits, these stories should be 
written immediately after the reading 
lesson is finished. If this is not possi- 
ble, a note should be made of the 
topics that seem to appeal to the class, 
and the stories written at some con- 
venient time. In our school we are do- 
ing a great deal of this work. Little 
stories written by the pupils are pub- 
lished weekly in our school paper. The 
children read these, and because the 
stories are true, the reading is vital- 
ized and made more interesting. 


To obtain the best results in reading, 
the work should be under the direction 
of one teacher who is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the language principles 
throughout the grades. But in schools 
where departmental work is done, the 
reading should not be left entirely to 
the language teacher. Much parallel 
reading in geography and history should 
be done. Nothing is better to create a 
love for reading than history when it 
is properly taught. 

The course in reading should include 
the use of the public library. The pupil 
should be taken to the library and 
taught how to take out books and re- 
turn them. I had in my class in Provi- 
dence a little boy who was very fond 
of reading. He lived a short distance 
from the public library but had never 
been in it. When I asked him why he 
never went there, he said, “I’m afraid 
to. I’m afraid they might make me 
pay some money or something.” He 
was missing what to him would have 
been a great pleasure because he did 
not know how to use the library. 


Pupils who have been taught to read 
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carefully are far easier to teach almost 
any subject than those who haven't. 
One of the chief aims in teaching read- 
ing is to train the pupils to deduct the 
important from the unimportant facts. 
They are apt to emphasize unimportant 
points. Newspaper clipping work is very 
helpful in overcoming this tendency. An- 
other means of cultivating deduction is 
by having the pupils make out simple 
outlines when they are reading long 
articles, and using these in their repro- 
duction. This helps them to express 
their thoughts in a more orderly, con- 
cise manner. They should, however, be 
able to write the main points in short 
articles without outlines. 


A great deal of attention should be 
paid to encyclopedia work in the upper 
classes. In my class I have the ency- 
clopedia work at least once a week. I 
write the subjects on slips of paper and 
give a different one to each pupil. They 
get the encyclopedia and look up their 
subjects and write what they have read 
in condensed form on the slates. The 
shortest possible time is allowed for 
this work, as this will force the children 
to read rapidly and not allow time for 
memorizing. I prefer having the work 
written on the blackboards, for in this 
way the whole class gets the benefit of 
the correction and gains much_infor- 
mation. 


Within ten years after leaving school 
our pupils will have forgotten all that 
we have tried to teach them. But if 
they have formed the habit of reading 
good books and newspapers, of con- 
sulting dictionaries and encyclopedias, 
we need have no fear of their ceasing 
to grow mentally on leaving school. 
When we have taught a deaf child Eng- 
lish and have given him the compan- 
ionship of books, we have done him the 
greatest service that one human being 
can do for another. 


CHAIRMAN DRIGGS: We shall 
now have a paper by Miss Esther Mor- 
ris, of the School for the Deaf, Salem, 
Oregon. 


INTERMEDIATE LANGUAGE INA 
SPECIAL CLASS 


M. EstHer Morris 


Most schools have, or probably should 
have, one or more special classes, com- 
posed of children, who, for one reason 
or another, have not made satisfactory 
progress in the regular classes. “Spe- 
cial Opportunity Classes” is a_ better 
name for them, I think, because it helps 
us to bear in mind the object for which 
they were formed. And right here let 
me say that, to succeed with such a class, 
one must never lose sight of that object. 

Although for various reasons the work 
of such a class must be largely individ- 
ual, every effort should be made to find 
as many common meeting grounds as 
possible, so as to make use of that in- 
valuable aid, competition. This re- 
quires very careful thought and planning, 
for the work given must not only fill 
the wants of the largest number possi- 
ble, and meet the needs which lie near- 
est them, but must also furnish some 
nourishing food for every member of 
the class. It is a very difficult task but 
also a most interesting one. 


It is of the utmost importance that 
the language work be alive. Find out 
what the children are most mterested in 
and start from there. I frequently hold 
a consultation with my class and ask 
them what they want me to teach them. 
Their ready replies have proved start- 
ling sometimes, as well as illuminating, 
for perchance there is not a thing on 
their list, which I had even thought of 
teaching them. 


We are so arbitrary and so foolish, 
not to make use of the things the chil- 
dren are so eager to learn about. The 
things themselves may not be very im- 
portant, but that is of slight conse- 
quence. We are ouly using their inter- 
est in those things to teach language, 
which is of the utmost importance. I 
remember once deciding that my class 
of big boys ought to learn the names, 
at least, of the trees and flowers grow- 
ing about the school and carefully laid 
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my plans. There was a polite response, 
nothing more. I tried birds, with only 
slightly greater success. Then one morn- 
ing a boy brought in a big green cater- 
pillar! It humped its back and crawled 
all over the room, to the teacher’s 
secret uneasiness, but the boys’ great 
delight. Later in the day they found it 
among the plants spinning a cocoon. In- 
terest was at white heat, and they could 
hardly bear to leave it when school was 
dismissed. The next morning every 
boy had a handful of caterpillars and 
cocoons to add to our collection. The 
morning’s work went on, while the cat- 
erpillars crawled merrily over the floor 
and up and down the walls. The boys 
kept some of them on their desks, where 
they could be more closely observed. 
The next day, to my relief, they brought 
in several screen wire cages which they 
had made. These were kept well stocked 
with greens for the caterpillars. With 
a little sigh, I put away my bird pic- 
tures and books and followed the chil- 
dren, and was soon as interested as they. 
Wonderingly they watched the ugly cat- 
erpillars spin their marvelous cocoons, 
and later emerge beautiful moths. One 
boy looking on in awe exclaimed, “God 
is wonderful!” 


One day an earnest young teacher came 
to me and said, “What would you do 
if your pupils told you the lesson you 
were trying to teach them was ‘dry?’ ” 
“T should try to find out why it was 
‘dry,’”’ I told her. 

That reminds me of one of my own 
experiences. During my first or second 
year of teaching, an ignorant deaf wom- 
an came to me for instruction and I 
gave her lessons for twenty-five cents an 
hour. My teacher friends remonstrated 
with me, but feeling sorry for her. I 
refused to charge her more. I proceed- 
ed in the only way I knew then, to teach 
her, “A cat ran. A boy bowed. A girl 
hopped. A cow stood,” and so on. But 
one evening I reached my Waterloo. 
After I had made that unwieldy one 
hundred and sixty pounds get up and 
skip, she flew at me in a rage and in 
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most unmistakable natural signs, told me 
she wanted shirtwaist, skirt, money, street- 
car, banana, hat and the like, and if I 
did not teach her these, I would get no 
more of her quarters! That big angry 
woman, brandishing her “two bits” over 
my head, taught me a priceless lesson, 


What right have we to waste our pu- 
pils’ precious time making them learn 
things which bear no relation to their 
daily lives, when life is so full of in- 
teresting things which they need and 
want to know? Once, while I was on 
study duty, I noticed that a class of 
young children had bzen given a list of 
the Presidents to memorize! Yes, and 
some of the wives, too! 

The children in these Special Inter- 
mediate Classes are, as a rule, of the 
adolescent age, and their interests are 
far removed from those of children a 
few years younger. They usually have 
a pretty clear idea where they stand. 
They know their chief lack is language. 
They want it and are willing to work 
and work hard for it if they can see 
why they are working. They cannot 
be taught through the medium of cat, 
rat and dog lessons, tea-parties, hidden 
objects and the like, because they have 
outgrow their interest in them. To 
try to revive their interest is a waste 
of time. None of the excellent text- 
books on language now available are 
quite suitable for these children be- 
cause they were prepared for younger 
ones. The teacher must provide most 
of her own language material. There” 
is, however, a wealth of live subjects 
to choose from. They are greatly inter- 
ested in bits of history, stories of real 
people, adventures, manufactures, avia- 
tors and airplanes, people of other lands, 
things that are happening out in the 
world, shop talk and materials, sports, 
while newspapers are almost objects of 
veneration. Writing letters to pupils in 
other schools is always an inspiration, 
because it makes them feel they are just 
as important as anybody. 

There really is not so much differ- 
ence in the way language is presented in 
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these Special Classes. There must be 
greater care in the selection and prepa- 
ration of material, greater alertness on 
the part of the teacher not to let any 
opportunity slip, greater patience, great: 
er sympathy, greater insight, greater 
ability to awaken self-activity in the 
pupil, greater faith, greater love, greater 
everything that helps to make good 
teaching. The line between success and 
failure is so fine sometimes that only 
the eyes of faith and love can see it. 

Teach them to love beauty. They 
need it so! Seek to cultivate their im- 
agination and sense of humor. This 
is exceedingly difficult, because if they 
have not previously had much training 
along these lines, they are apt to rebel 
against imaginative stories and to re- 
gard efforts to make them laugh as 
silly. Teach them to work and to find 
joy in work. They will if you do. 
And oh, above all else, teach them to 
read. 

We must never let them lose their 
bearings. If you find you have given 
work too hard for them, don’t try to 
drive or coax them through it but tell 
them to drop that because you want to 
teach them something else first. Then 
go back and lead up to it by a new 
path. I was doing this one day with 
my class, when a big boy who had been 
following me closely, abruptly arose 
and went back to his seat. Did I chide 
him for it? By no means! He had found 
the trail again and was utterly uncon- 
scious of having done anything un- 
usual. 


Never let these children feel they are 
“different.” It leaves a sore spot that 
greatly hinders their progress and is 
very difficult to heal. Deep down in 
their hearts is a great longing to be 
like others. During examinations this 
spring, my class was called out to pick 
strawberries, as the need for help that 
day was very urgent. The superinten- 
dent told them he would excuse them 
from their history examination and ac- 
cept their daily grades. Reluctantly 
they handed me their papers but went 


obediently to their task. They worked 
in the hot sun all the morning, then in 
the shops in the afternoon, but after 
supper they came to me and clamored 
for that examination. They told me 
that none of the other classes had been 
exempt, why they? That they had never 
been taken out to work before, why 
during an examination? I did not try 
to argue with them, but told theni to 
come to my schoolroom and we would 
have that examination. The superin- 
tendent chanced to pass our windows 
and asked them what they were doing 
there. “Taking an examination,” they 
replied. Off came his hat and he made 
them a sweeping courtesy. That made 
the matter all right. 

We must be patient with their slow- 
ness, but not too patient. I remember 
how, when a child, I used to watch a 
snail dragging itself along until, exas- 
perated by its slowness, I would pick 
it up and throw it as far as possible in 
the direction in which it seemed to 
want to go. Years of experience have 
taught me that nothing is gained by 
hurling my pupils toward their goal, but 
I am still impatient with any unneces- 
sary slowness. Be patient with the 
child’s slowness today but require more 
speed tomorrow. 


Praise and credit are indispensable 
aids in teaching this class of children. 
At our school we have monthly re- 
ports based on daily work and monthly 
tests. I credit all written work on a 
scale of ten. The marks with date and 
subject are kept from day to day for 
the whole month on a large sheet of 
paper, which is open to the inspection 
of anyone in the class at any time. The 
interest in these marks is so keen that 
most of the pupils keep track of their 
own credits and know just where they 
stand from day to day. I never need 
to remind them to make up any les- 
sons they have missed, for they watch 
their records and make them up volun- 
tarily, as soon as they have time. 

No less potent a factor is praise. In- 
deed, I think it is more important. We 
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can give credit only for actual attain- 
ment, but any earnest, faithful effort 
deserves praise. Watch for opportunities 
to commend the child’s work and praise 
it ¢: crously and warmly, so that he 
wi vel it is a joy for you to do so. 
One day a big boy brought me his paper 
bristling with mistakes because he had 
tried to use language forms not yet 
mastered. Hastily I corrected the paper, 
then wrote, “Fine,” at the top. “Many 
mistakes,” volunteered another boy, not- 
ing the tracks of the blue pencil. “Yes, 
but they were fine mistakes,” I told him. 
Then I explained to the rest of the 
class, while the boy sat looking on, his 
eyes aglow with happiness. 


It sounds so simple and easy to say, 
“Put Joe in the Special Class, where 
he’ll have a chance to learn something.” 
That is true unless the teacher is so 
swamped with various grades and kinds 
of work, that no one in the class has 
a fair opportunity to make good. Then 
the class fails of its real object, which 
was not merely to relieve teachers in 
other classes, but to give those children 
an opportunity to learn something, which 
would make life less hard for them. 
They are so heavily handicapped at best. 
Often it is the child’s last chance. This 
is one of the things that makes work 
with them so hard. We see the children 
going away from us day by day half fed 
because there is no time to feed them. 

In this paper I have not dwelt much 
on the methods of teaching language to 
these Special Classes, but have tried 
rather to give you a little glimpse into 
the actual working of one class, and 
what the children lack and need. 


If you have never known the happi- 
ness unspeakable of leading some of 
these darkened minds out into the light, 
you have missed something very pre- 
cious. The work brings a joy that pass- 
eth all understanding. 


CHAIRMAN DRIGGS: The next 
paper is by Miss Ida M. Donald, of the 
Colorado School for the Deaf. 
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ENGLISH IN THE INTERMEDIATE 
GRADES 


IpA M. DonaALp 


When a wise teacher assumes the re- 
sponsibility of teaching English to an 
intermediate grade, she first investigates 
what has already been accomplished. She 
naturally infers that a satisfactory foun- 
dation has been laid so that all further 
endeavor will be merely advanced effort 
along a well organized plan. She there- 
fore consults her Course of Study, and 
all the records of previous work, to fa- 
miliarize herself with every principle 
which has been taught, thus clarifying 
the past and helping her to start with 
her pupils from their mutual environ- 
ment. 

The excellent results obtained by our 
present methods of primary teaching 
are now well established, yet this ques- 
tion naturally arises—Why do advanced 
primary pupils have exceptionally good 
English? At least three answers might 
be given. First, it is a recognized fact 
that the leading educators in the pro- 
fession of teaching the deaf have con- 
tributed their united abilities toward 
working out the best methods by which 
to start a little deaf child on his long 
and irksome journey to secure a practi- 
cal knowledge of English. Second, 
highly trained language builders, under 
expert supervision, have the privilege 
of starting the child at the very begin- 
ning, with no background of precon- 
ceived errors to interfere with logical 
progress. Third, the child’s vocabulary 
is purposely restricted to the essentials 
of very simple descriptions of only a 
part of his constantly widening expe- 
riences. 

If his experiences did not forever 
multiply with his years, his limited pow- 
ers of expression would be all sufficient. 
Heretofore he has not found it espe- 
cially difficult to express his childish 
activities, for life has been largely ac- 
tions rather than abstract thoughts, and 
his few printed booklets have all been 
skillfully expurgated to meet his needs; 
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but when he is promoted to the Inter- 
mediate grade he walks into an unknown 
land and his reactions mark a distinct 
departure in his mental growth. His 
new textbooks have not been written 
for the deaf and form an abrupt in- 
troduction, by way of the printed page, 
into the language of the hearing world. 
He meets hundreds of queer new words, 
groups of words, and puzzling idioms 
until it is indeed mostly “Greek” to 
his little mind. 

The child has reached, however, the 
age when he is making rapid strides 
physically and there naturally follows a 
corresponding mental and __ spiritual 
awakening. He feels self-confident and 
his reactions are toward greater self 
assertion. He desires independence in 
thought as well as in action and feels 
that he knows how to write what he 
is thinking. So a mental struggle en- 
sues—and his original compositions 
often result in such amazing disclos- 
ures that the situation should convince 
anyone how erroneous it is to think that 
almost anybody should be able to teach 
English in the Intermediate or Advanced 
grades after the Primary teachers have 
so splendidly paved the way for them! 
Every phase in a deaf child’s develop- 
ment has its own individual p-zoblems 
which challenge the capabilities of the 
cleverest of teachers. 

The chief physician in the Interme- 
diate grades as elsewhere, must of ne- 
cessity be the teacher. It rests with 
her to know how to guide these new 
thought processes to correct expres- 
sions. Too frequent use of the frown, 
the reproachful negative headshake, or 
the blue pencil will not do it, for mere 
correction of errors availeth but little. 
There must be careful listing of out- 
standing errors common to the class 
and definite periods for drills and re- 
views on these weak points. The poor- 
est way is to do the work for the child. 
The only right way is to let the child 
do it himself, under proper guidance. 
The teacher must concentrate primarily 
on what has been planned for her grade. 


The Course of Study was arranged for 
an average class and as she has the 
privilege of selection, she sensibly fits 
the work to the average ability of hers, 
remembering that Rome was not built in 
a day and a few language principles, 
well grounded, are worth a dozen merely 
touched upon. But the Course of Study 
is only the framework to the gifted 
teacher; and if she has no gift, no tal- 
ent, the best plans ever devised by hu- 
man brains can save neither her nor her 
pupils, for she must give life where 
there is seeming deadness. Her train- 
ing, her versatility, her cleverness in 
originating devices to meet the needs of 
her class—these are her stock in trade. 
She can transform grammar into a 
fascinating concrete game, but no good 
will be accomplished by postponing, too 
long, the introduction of ordinary 
grammatical terms. The gifted teacher 
may wade right out into the depths, at 
times, because she thinks of her class 
as normal human children and speaks 
to them as such; not in mysterious, 
mouthed whispers which only serve to 
encourage the unenlightened public in 
the belief that all deaf children are 
“queer” children. She is natural in all 
that she says and does and stresses, as 
soon as possible, the fact that English 
is merely the correct communication of 
all English thought, whether it be geog- 
raphy, history, physiology, or grammar 
with its hundred and one drills and 
action exercises; and by the emphasis 
of this universal need for it, a teacher 
may sometimes secure greater accuracy 
in composition in all of these subjects. 
. eae 


One of the many topics which might 
be discussed under the head of Eng- 
lish in the Intermediate Grades is the 
problem of teaching industrial technical 
English. Several of our _ institutions 
are at present working out individual 
devices for teaching the necessary ex- 
pressions associated with student activi- 
ties in the different branches of Man- 
ual Training. It should be apparent to 
anyone that it is not expedient to teach 
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all of these various terms as a class 
exercise, for the desire and the need to 
tell what one is doing appeal only to 
the doer of the act; so the practical 
solution is to devise some scheme by 
which each child will be able to tell 
quickly and accurately just what he did, 
and let it go at that. 

The following system has been tested 
and found satisfactory at the Colorado 
School for Deaf and Blind, but no one 
is wedded to it. A better plan may be 
used later. When a boy, let us say, goes 
to the printing office, he takes a slip 
of paper and copies the directions writ- 
ten for him on the bulletin board by the 
teacher of printing. Perhaps it will be, 
“Leslie Towns: Set 10-point type.” 
Leslie copies his directions, puts his 
slip into his pocket and keeps it. The 
next morning in school each pupil is 
given a new slip and told to write what 
he or she did in the Industrial Depart- 
ment the day before. If in doubt what 
to write, Leslie consults his copy. The 
slips are collected and should a con- 
troversy arise in correcting them, say 
as to the mood of the verb, the original 
copy is produced and the reason for the 
change from the present imperative to 
the past indicative is taught, giving the 
youngster then and there a special in- 
sight into the actual working difference 
between a command and a statement. 
This is a daily exercise. On the first 
of every month each pupil is given all 
of his corrected slips, bound together, 
and admonished to keep them for study 
as the time will surely come when he 
will wish to know the language ex- 
pressions associated with his trade. 

There is nothing complicated about 
this little device. Its simplicity is its 
recommendation and its satisfaction is 
demonstrated by the fact that the chil- 
dren like to write their slips, insist upon 
their correction, and remind their teach- 
er when it is time to distribute them. 
When one creates a desire for a thing 
he has won half the battle to attain 
it; so this little system. seems to supply, 
at present, all the urge and the oppor- 
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tunity needed for teaching the begin- 
ning stages of technical industrial Eng- 
lish. 

ee oS 

When our pupils reach the end of 
their school days, they are measured in 
a hearing world by a few definite stand- 
ards: Their general appearance, their 
knowledge and use of common courte- 
sies and customs, their English, spoken, 
written, or read from the lips, and their 
manual training ability as manifested in 
quick comprehension of directions and in 
workmanship. They should be prepared 
to meet all of these tests. We too often 
put the emphasis in the wrong place. 
We have all said, “Tell me how you 
would go from New York to Cairo, 
Egypt,” and have taught the child how 
to do it when his personal travels are 
bounded by his journeys from his home 
to his school, and he would probably 
flounder and fail if we said, “What 
would you say or write if you wanted to 
buy a railway ticket to your home?” or 
“Please endorse this check which your 
father sent you.” All teachers are jus- 
tified in taking occasional fancy flights 
to avoid monotony; but a teacher of 
the deaf should not forget that most of 
her time should be spent upon the 
ground within the child’s environment. 
As my Vice-Principal, Mr. A. L. Brown, 
puts it, “Teach less about the capital 
of Bolivia and more about buying 
stamps !”” 

Verily there is real work to be done 
in teaching English to an Intermediate 
grade, and the teacher has no time to 
loiter along the way. Her schoolroom 
should be a cheerful animated workshop. 
These grades are the connecting links 
between the beginning and the end and 
they are crucial growing years. If 
wrong impressions are made, if errors 
in composition are not effaced, then in- 
accurate mental habits become so well 
established that later efforts will seldom 
dislodge them. But granting the great 


importance of English in every deaf 
is not 
By all 


child’s mental advancement, it 
the sum total of his education. 
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means, give him all the English he can 
absorb. Teach him all the intelligible 
speech he can articulate. Let him read 
speech whenever possible. But first, 
foremost, and always, the wisest teach- 
er’s highest aim should be to humanize 
her pupils; to instill the ideals and the 
dreams which will build character; to 
make reliable courteous men and women 
who, because of their intellectual and 
spiritual awakening while in school, will 
in all their after life value only those 
things which are good and clean and 
true. 
oe Ca 

Upon whom does the responsibility 
of attaining better results in English 
now rest? It rests directly upon the 
teachers. The Superintendents, the 
Vice-Principals, and the Supervising As- 
sistants have done their part. They 
have demanded trained teachers, made 
out splendid Courses of Study, required 
weekly plans, and requested the direct 
use of English itself, spoken, written, or 
spelled, in all teaching and household 
communications. They have reduced the 
size of the classes, and systematized the 
grading; and they are always ready to 
provide the best of equipment. But 
they cannot do the teaching. They can- 
not tell a teacher how to teach. It is 
her part to know how. If she cannot 
do good work in English under these 
favorable conditions, there is but one 
thing to do and that is to turn the 
mirror upon herself and see where the 
fault really lies—not upon the amazing 
stupidity of her class; not upon a poor- 
ly graded, crowded curriculum; but upon 
her own inability to qualify for the high 
calling for which she has volunteered 
her services. 

Fortunately, there is very little real 
occasion for adverse criticism, for it 
is a fact that there are no more pains- 
taking, conscientious, well-trained spe- 
cialists in all these United States than 
the teachers found in our schools for 
the deaf. They know how to do their 
work. We have good methods, good 
workmen and gratifying results. But 


we do need greater faith in ourselves; 
a renewal of the missionary’s enthusiasin 
and zeal; an open, eager attitude toward 
all possibilities for progress; and a 
keener consciousness of the latent ability 
of our pupils. For, in the final analy- 
sis, we teachers must recognize that we 
happen to be for one reason or another, 
the trusted custodians of the plastic 
minds of some of God’s most helpless 
little ones and no preparation, no con- 
secration can be too great for such po- 
sitions of honor and privilege. 


CHAIRMAN DRIGGS: May I 
say that I disagree with Miss Donald 
in one particular, that is when she feels 
that the teacher is solely responsible 
for the language of the children. I 
think that the superintendent is just as 
much to blame as the teacher. I think 
that too many superintendents allow 
children to come to them and not use 
good English. I recall very vividly last 
September offering two of my older 
boys a job of taking care of the chick- 
ens. I told them that I would pay them 
a dollar apiece per week. After two 
weeks these boys came into the office 
and attempted to speak to me and 
ask for ther money. They did not 
seem to be able to ask the question in 
good English. I took the money out 
of the desk and put it upon the table 
and I said, “When you boys learn to 
use correct English in asking for this 
money, you may have it. Your English 
is very poor.” I don’t know where they 
learned how, but in about fifteen or 
sixteen minutes, one of the boys re- 
turned and said: “Mr. Driggs, will you 
please pay me for taking care of the 
chickens?” He got his money. The 
next Saturday, when he returned, he 
didn’t have to have anyone teach him. 
I wish every superintendent in the Unit- 
ed States of America would insist upon 
that one thing, the use of English by 
every child in the school when he comes 
to the Superintendent. (Applause. ) 


There is one more paper, “Devices 
for Teaching English,” by Dr. Caldwell. 
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DEVICES FOR TEACHING 
ENGLISH 


Wa. A. CALDWELL 


The purpose of language is to convey 
thought and the ideal method for learn- 
ing to use language is to use it for 
that very purpose. When a child wishes 
to obtain information and in some man- 
ner acquaints his teacher with that fact, 
he (the child) is in the ideal condition 
for using language intelligently and, as 
we say, normally. The hearing child 
soon becomes acquainted with this nor- 
mal method. Language forms, idioms, 
pour in upon his brain constantly. The 
very cadence of the words, the accent 
and emphasis of the speakers impress 
their meaning on his brain and make it 
easy for him to recall them. How un- 
like are the conditions which attend the 
deaf child! The latter must look at 
words and sentences and fix his atten- 
tion on them, if he expects to retain 
any recollection of them. When I con- 
sider that one feature of the matter, I 
am filled with amazement that our pu- 
pils make even the small advance that 
they do toward the mastery of Eng- 
lish—small as compared with what the 
hearing child acquires without effort. 
This is no news to you; I simply men- 
tion it as a preface to something else. 


The deaf child, conscious of his lim- 
ited vocabulary, is but too likely to 
hesitate to ask for information, and 
thereby automatically deprives himself 
of the most efficient means of familiariz- 
ing himself with language. He will evade 
those forms of expression in which he 
feels uncertain and in order to counteract 
this reticence on his part, the teacher is 
compelled to resort to various expe- 
dients. Our very system of asking 
questions illustrates what I mean. The 
normal function of a question is to 
elicit information which the questioner 
is supposed not to possess. Yet when 
the teacher asks, “Who made a snow 
man one day?” the pupil knows _per- 
fectly well that the teacher is already 
informed respecting the creator of the 
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snow man. At least fifty per cent of 
our questions are not questions at all 
but mere forms, which must have a 
more or less confusing effect upon the 
learner’s mind. The teacher should avail 
himself of every opportunity that offers 
to introduce real questions, questions 
designed to elicit information not al- 
ready in his possession. 

Unfortunately opportunities do not 
occur in sufficiently numerous quantities 
to make it possible for us to depend on 
them; we are compelled to invent sit- 
uations. 

Much of our knowledge is compara- 
tive. To think of a thing as large, we, 
consciously or unconsciously, compare it 
with something small. Therefore, early 
in the course, the pupil should be put 
to work at the task of writing “op- 
posites.” 


DEE small or little 
Sh ea young or new 
pretty............ ugly. 


Similarly the exercise may be ex- 
tended to take in other parts of speech, 
as verbs: 


oo fone... to find 
ree. to spend 
SG ee Re to untie.- 


But in this paper I wish rather to 
stress the importance of giving the pupil 
practice in the use of those forms which 
he is disposed to evade, as for instance 
passive’ forms. In my opinion there is 
no more valuable book to be found than 
Miss Willoughby’s “Quotations” for 
giving drill in idiomatic English. It 
serves not only as a guide in transform- 
ing sentences from the direct to the 
indirect, or vice versa, but it enables 
the teacher to introduce, indirectly, prac- 
tice in the use of constructions wherein 
the deaf child is uncertain of his foot- 
ing. Suppose I wish to have a little 
practice in the use of the expressions 
“a dime’s worth,” “a quarter’s worth,” 
etc. I can give these sentences to be 
changed to the indirect form of quota- 
tion: 

Edith said to the clerk: 
dime’s worth of candy.” 


“T want a 
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Frank said to the grocer, “Please give 
me a quarter’s worth of coffee.” 

One of my favorite exercises is to 
write a slateful of sentences and have 
the class re-write them in another tense. 
This is especially useful in teaching 
the use of the pluperfect. Thus, tell 
the class to reproduce the sentences 
given below, using “yesterday” instead 
of “now.” 

If I had a quarter (now) I would 
go to the movies. 

If I meet George (now or today) I 
will give him your message. 

When attention is thus called to the 
deed of a different form of “had” to 
represent the past, the pupil can see 
the reason for “had had,” a combination 
which he is ordinarily disposed to look 
on with suspicion. 

All of these exercises are designed 
to place the pupil in the state of feeling 
the need of certain forms of expression; 
if they do not accomplish this, they fail 
of their purpose. 

Another one of my favorite exercises 
is to have a lot of pictures pasted on 
cards—one picture on each card—and 
have sentences descriptive of the pic- 
tures written on other cards, the lan- 
guage being adapted to the grade of the 
learner; then spread the pictures out 
on the desk and require the pupil to 
match the language cards with the pic- 
tures. The same pictures can be used 
again and again, the descriptive text 
being made more and more abstract as 
time goes on. It is well to have one 
or more descriptions which do not ap- 
ply to any of the illustrations, the pu- 
pils being informed of this fact before- 
hand, but no hint being given as to the 
identification of these cards. No one 
who has watched the pupils at work on 
this exercise can doubt that it is pro- 
vocative of thought. 

Story-writing on the wall slates pos- 
sesses many of the characteristics of oral 
narration and some advantages over the 
latter. Thus there is more opportunity 
for study of the text and the exercise 
approximates more nearly to what read- 


ing should really be. For the purpose 
of conducting this exercise most profit- 
ably I have found the revolving slate 
best adapted. The acid test of any de- 
vice that may be employed for teaching 
English is—Do the pupils enjoy it? 

After Mr. Caldwell’s paper, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
July 9, 1926 


MISS GERTRUDE VAN ADES- 
TINE, presiding, called the meeting to 
order and introduced Miss Alice Al- 
corn, of the Gough School for the Deaf, 
San Francisco. 


SESSION 


VISUAL EDUCATION AS AN AID 
TO GEOGRAPHY 


AtiIcE ALCORN 


An Eastern city, in setting up tests 
for the pupils at the close of their grade 
work, believed that each pupil should 
gain, as a result of his study of geog- 
raphy, the - following: 

1. An abiding interest in the different 
peoples of the world, their industries, 
their achievements and their relations to 
ourselves. 

2. A mastery of geographic facts and 
principles sufficient to enable him to 
explain, (a) the growth of the leading 
cities of a region; (b) the development 
of important industries; (c) the de- 
pendence of one part of the world upon 
another; (d) a breadth of mind that 
will lead to a sympathetic understand- 
ing of races and nations other than his 
own; (e) a working knowledge of the 
subject by a thorough training in the 
use of maps, texts and reference books 
so that he can work out new problems 
independently. 

I think all those interested in geog- 
raphy know that there isn’t anything 
quite so helpful as these visual aids. If 
I should go into detail about all the 
things we have used this past year, it 
would take more time than I have, so 
I thought I would mention only two or 
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three that we have used, and, I think, 
successfully. 

I have chosen coffee because there 
are many valuable aids we may have in 
that subject. One that we have used a 
great deal, and that the children like 
very much, is graphs. They love to 
make them, and it gives them a sort of 
picture—that Brazil produces one-third 
of the coffee in the world doesn’t mean 
very much, but if they can work out 
something like this (showing graph), it 
helps tremendously. 

One of the things that help us most 
is these pictures (showing several) got- 
ten out by the Keystone Film Co. This 
set, about coffee, deals with coffee not 
only in South America, but as it is pro- 
duced all over the world. Each child 
has a stereoscope and looks at each pic- 
ture. Then I tell them to read what 
they find on the backs of the pictures 
and tell me what they have learned. 

This is only one way. We have many 
different ways of using pictures. 

(Miss Alcorn asked one of the stu- 
dents which pictures she had looked at, 
and had her tell what she had learned 
from them.) 


Another form of visual education 
from which we have got.en a good deal 
of help this last year is the educational 
film. These films are arranged accord- 
ing to grade, and we can get one for 
any designated one of several grades. 
We have one here, which is also about 
coffee. The children go to see it, and 
come back with the expectation of tell- 
ing about it. At first they found it 
rather hard, but now it is not hard at 
all. 


(A motion picture film on the pro- 
duction of coffee was shown to the 
audience. ) 


I am sure you can see how valuable 
a picture of this kind can be made. 


I mentioned the aims of the Eastern 
city in the teaching of geography. With 
such helps as this, it is not too much 
to hope to get such results. 


CHAIRMAN VAN ADESTINE: 
The next subject will be presented by 
Mrs. Kate L. King, School for the Deaf, 
Tacoma, Washington. 


MAKING GEOGRAPHY THE MOST 
INTERESTING SUBJECT 


Kate L. KING 


In making most subjects attractive to 
young deaf children, it is wise to in- 
troduce the game element. Teachers 
of the deaf soon discover the value of 
little guessing games as an_ incentive 
to enthusiasm and concentration. 

In Geography, after becoming famil- 
iar with the points of the compass I 
frequently start the game by saying, “] 
see a boy wearing a blue suit and sit- 
ting north-east of me. Guess who it 
is.’ “What direction am I from him?” 
“What direction is he from Bessie?” 
Each pupil is given turns asking sim- 
ilar questions involving direction. We 
vary the question by saying, “I see 
something east of Betty—it is small and 
made of wood.” “Chalk-box” is guessed. 
“What direction is the chalk-box from 
Betty?” “What direction is she from 
it?” 

We play a game when we take up the 
local products. Perhaps I bring some 
flour to school, I hold it behind me and 
ask them to guess what I have. They 
go through the usual form of guess 
questions. “Is it hard or soft?” “Can 
you play with it?” “Is it good to eat?” 
“What color is it?” Possibly they fail 
to guess and give up, then I show it to 
them. Someone knows the name and 
writes it for us. I continue the ques- 
tions, “Where did I get the flour?” 
Some child has seen the big flour mill 
on the water front, but perhaps wants 
to call it by the name of a brand, which 
is in larger letters than the name of the 
mill. I tell him to go to the slate and 
sketch in roughly the flour mill as he 
remembers it. He locates it by pointing 
and saying the direction, and cleverly 
gives his sketch an “ear-mark’’ that is 
peculiarly the flour mill's. At once, all 
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heads nod recognition of his meaning. 

I ask about the wheat. Maybe the 
word is unfamiliar, so we find out which 
pupils have chickens at home, and I ask 
them to bring a little chicken-feed the 
next day. The wheat will be brought, 
and possibly also corn, oats, kaffir or 
broken shells, which we greatly appre- 
ciate, label and put away for other les- 
sons. 

On the outline map, we locate the 
wheat district. We compare this loca- 
tion with our printed products map. 
Perhaps the lesson is then closed by 
asking each child to bring a flour sack 
the next day. From these we get addi- 
tional information as to the location of 
other flour mills and a fair understand- 
ing of the use of the brands, which often 
confuses a deaf child. Apropos of 
brands, may I say that these sentences 
were found in their journals, “I Royal 
the carpets every Saturday.” “My moth- 
er Thors the dirty clothes.” 

After taking up other products— 
lumber, salmon, berries—in a_ similar 
way, we fill in our products map. When- 
ever possible, the children bring bits of 
these products. 

The personal association has much 
to do in fixing facts or locations in their 
minds, and it gives much satisfaction 
to them to bring the little things needed. 
Besides in bringing bits of lumber, for 
instance, an interest is awakened in the 
various kinds of trees. Sometimes we 
see a little difference in the color or 
grain of the wood. I ask if it is spruce, 
hemlock or fir. We have cones from 
these trees in our book-case. Some- 
times we can’t decide, so the child whose 
father works in a sawmill takes the 
samples home and his father labels 
them for him. This becomes a stand- 
ard for use, and other bits of lumber 
are compared with them later. 

When we make relief maps, using 
a salt and flour mixture, we save them 
to use with our text-books. We find 
them useful also in studying rainfall or 
weather conditions. 

In studying the text-book, perhaps we 


run across the word “insects.” We have 
recently had a lesson on butterflies, so 
we start a game. On the board we 
write in one column the insects that fly, 
in another the insects that crawl. “Who 
can tell me the name of a flying in- 
sect?” Up go the hands, and _ soon 
we have a dozen or more. 

Then from a nature book that I have 
ready, I show them illustrations of other 
insects. If the scientific names are un- 
der the pictures, I cover them up and 
teach only the common names. We 
consult our lists and ask for volun- 
teers to bring insects the following day. 
“Who can bring a bee, a worm, a gnat, 
a dragon-fly, a beetle?” 

The next day, when we have our 
bugs, perhaps I ask, “Where did you 
get that lady-bug?” “On a potato-bush.” 
I ask, “Do people want lady-bugs on 
their potato-bushes?” An _ emphatic, 
“No.” “Why?” In answer, we finally 
get the information that they eat the 
leaves and weaken the plant. 

The bee is introduced. “Do farmers 
want to kill the bees?” “No.” “Why?” 
“Bees make honey.” Then I tell them 
the little story about how the bees fer- 
tilize the fruit and other plants. Our 
lesson holds so much of interest that it 
is exceedingly difficult to stop. 

You may be surprised to know that 
one enterprising little Japanese boy 
brought, in small vials, besides his quota 
of grasshoppers and worms, a_ hornet 
and a wasp, of which he was exceed- 
ingly proud. 

These are some of the things that 
we study in beginning Geography. 

With the more advanced pupils, we 
study the world’s commerce, habits of 
nations, religions and customs. The 
older boys often visit the wharves on 
Saturdays or Sundays, and tell us what 
is being loaded or unloaded. They find 
that most of the big Japanese liners take 
on lumber, doors and flour, and un- 
load silks, toys, hemp, chemicals and 
drugs. They tell us how many boats 
are at the smelter, and from a distance 
guess at the cargo, as they cannot go 
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near the smelter on account of the great 
danger. 

When we study the glacial period, I 
recall where we can see the big glaciers 
in going up the mountain road. We 
often sketch land or water formations 
on the board or we show on the sand 
table how a moving glacier levels the 
rough places, how springs or melted 
snow flow into creeks and become rivers, 
how the rainfall is expended before 
crossing the high mountains, or any- 
thing else that can be illustrated. 


In making out a copy of my semester 
program for the superintendent’s office, 
I am always tempted to fill the blank 
for each period in the day with the 
word “language,” for that is really what 
we do practically all day and every 
day; but I find that language taught in 
the form of Geography and Nature 
Study is the most delightful way of 
teaching deaf children. 


PRESIDENT TAYLOR: We have 
now finished the program as far as 
papers and demonstrations aré con- 


cerned, and in a few minutes we shall 
have the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions. 

This may be a good time to remind 
people that this is an Association that 
is not rolling in wealth. At every meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee the bal- 
ance sheets of the Treasurer are scruti- 
nized in the most careful way. The 
Summer Meeting two years ago drew 
upon the resources of the Association 
to the fullest possible extent, and these 
resources were supplemented by a dona- 
tion of $500 from the Lexington Avenue 
School, probably an equal amount from 
the school itself, and more than that by 
one interested member of the Associa- 
tion. 

For the present meeting, knowing 
that available funds would not meet 
the requirements, I have collected a lit- 
tle money, and our distinguished vice- 
president has succeeded in raising three 
dollars to my one. In short, from out- 
side sources, aside from membership 
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dues, we were compelled to raise eight 
hundred dollars for this meeting, and 
even that will not pay all expenses. 


I am telling you this with a view to 
making it easy for you to become life 
members. If you haven’t enough money 
to make the payment in one _instal- 
ment, make several payments at inter- 
vals through a period of a year, or even 
more. It is very important that a good 
work should not stop with the death of 
an individual, and the fee of a life- 
member goes right on helping the Asso- 
ciation after he is gone. I should like 
for you to make this thing of becom- 
ing a life member of the Association 
a most popular pastime. Remember 
that, while this Association is the larg- 
est organization of teachers of the deaf 
in the entire world, it also has a large 
membership among the deafened, and 
among parents and friends of the deaf. 
I hope you will set a good example by 
taking out life memberships yourselves, 
and then urging others from these other 
fields to do so. 

The beauty of such work is that we 
draw benefit from it ourselves. Just in 
proportion to what we put into it, it 
benefits us in return. The Association 
has a great cause and there is a big 
work before it. and it needs help; and 
all you give you can get back. 

We will now hear the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS 


WHEREAS, The Twelfth Summer 
Meeting of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf being now about to adjourn, 
and it being the feeling of all who have 
had the privilege of attending its ses- 
sions that it has been a most enjoyable, 
inspiring and profitable meeting in all 
its features, be it 


RESOLVED, That the thanks of the 
Association are due and are hereby ten- 
dered, both collectively and_ severally, 
to the San Francisco Board of Edu- 
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cation, the Principal and Faculty of the 
Gough School, the State Superintend- 
ent of Education, the Parent-Teachers 
Association of the Gough School, the 
Principal and Faculty of the California 
School for the Deaf and Blind, and 
those of our members who have fur- 
nished for the program material which 
can but advance the education of the 
deaf along practical and productive lines, 
and the schools furnishing special exhi- 
bitions, for the result of their efforts 
in making the meeting a success. 

RESOLVED,-That if anything char- 
acterizes this meeting, as distinguished 
from other meetjngs of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, it would seem to be 
the increasing degree to which workers 
in other fields of activity are putting 
thought and effort on our problems in 
educating the deaf. We have seen a 
great State Educational organization, 
through its State Superintendent; the 
vast resources of the Research Labora- 
tory of the American Telegraph and 
Telephone Company; Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineers; special workers in 
the field of psychology; and the high- 
est authorities in the medical profes- 
sion, all placing at our disposal the 
benefits of their research. 


RESOLVED, That the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf believes that it 
would be of immense advantage to the 
education of the deaf if a State uni- 
versity, or some equally well endowed 
and equipped educational institution, 
would so supplement its training course 
for teachers that it would include the 
technical training needed by those pre- 
paring to teach the deaf. 

RESOLVED, That in view of the 
success of the Summer Normal School 
held in San Francisco, the practice 
of holding these Normal sessions in 


various parts of the country be con- 
tinued. Also, that wherever possible, 
cooperation of local universities be 
asked, so that credit may be obtained 
for the work done by the students. 


FRANK W. BOOTH, Chairman; 
ETHEL M. HILLIARD, 

AGNES STOWELL, 

JOHN D. WRIGHT. 


Upon motion by Mr. Driggs, second- 
ed by Miss McCowen, these resolutions 
were unanimously adopted. 


President Taylor asked Miss Mary 
McCowen for a few closing remarks, 
“in the nature of a_ benediction.” 


MISS McCOWEN endorsed all that 
Dr. Taylor had said in regard to life 
memberships, and suggested that it 
would be well for all her hearers to 
become life members at once, as she 
intended to try to persuade the Board 
of Directors to raise the life member- 
ship fee to $100 instead of $50. 


She spoke also of her special interest 
in what the Association could do for 
the hard of hearing child, by supporting 
the work of Miss Van Adestine’s com- 
mittee on the hard of hearing in the 
public schools. She mentioned again 
the meeting of the American Federa- 
tion of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing, and urged the Association to 
do all it could to cooperate with the 
Federation in assisting children now be- 
ginning to be handicapped by deafness, 
to overcome their difficulties and lead 
useful, normal lives. She commended 
the effort of the Gough School Parent- 
Teachers’ Association, to make deafness 
a reportable disease, so that pre-school 
children could also be cared for. 


There being no further business or 
discussion, President Taylor announced 
that the Summer Meeting of 1926 stood 
adjourned, sine die. 





Teachers ot Lip-Reading tor Adults 





MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
ESTABLISHED 1902 


MARTHA E. BRUHN, Principal 
Regular Course: 


30 individual lessons and varied class practice. 


Advanced Course: 
The advanced course includes lectures, “Group 
Work” exercises and conversation classes. New 
exercises on subjects of general interest are 
added each year. 


Send for Catalog 


MRS. J. NASH IVES, Assistant 


Normal Training: 
All Normal work is under the personal super- 
vision of the principal. The training includes 
theory, lectures, observation and practice in the 
classroom as well as the preparation of exercises 
for all grades of the work. 
Special Class for Public School Teachers: 


Exercises adapted for use among children. 


Address: 
601 PIERCE BUILDING, 
Copley Square, 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


Anna L. Staples KINZIE METHOD 


REGULAR AND ADVANCED COURSES 
NORMAL TRAINING 


Specialty: Training in the preparation and presentation of 
class material for all grades 


Clara M. Ziegler 





175 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. A corner of Trinity Court, where 
the New England School is situated 





THE TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


225 SO. SYDENHAM STREET, 
BETWEEN 15th AND 16th, OFF WALNUT 


KINZIE METHOD 


MRS. JOHN E. D. TRASK, Principal 
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LAKE ERIE SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
2638 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
KINZIE METHOD 
Mrs. James R. Garfield Miss Lucy W. McCaughrin 
GRADED COURSES PRACTICE CLASSES 
STANDARDIZED NORMAL TRAINING COURSE 


Address Communications to Mrs. Garfield 
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